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Heinrich  Boll: 

Conscience  and  Craft 

By  THEODORE  ZIOLKOWSKI 


HEN  Heinrich  Boll,  in  January 
of  1959,  added  the  “Wuppertaler 
Kunstpreis”  to  the  numerous 
other  literary  awards  that  he  has  received, 
he  accepted  the  honor  with  a  speech  that 
fulfils  in  every  respect  the  confidence  of 
critics  and  readers  who  see  in  him  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  writers  of  p>ostwar 
Germany.  In  his  address  Boll  revealed  him¬ 
self  as  an  artist  with  a  passionate  love  of  his 
craft — a  craft,  moreover,  that  is  controlled 
at  every  point  not  only  by  the  conscience  of 
the  artist,  but  also  by  the  conscience  of  the 
man. 

Wer  mit  Worten  Umgang  pflegt,  auf  cine 
Icidcnschaftliche  Weisc,  wie  ich  es  von 
mir  bekennen  mochte,  wird,  jc  langcr  er 
dicsen  Umgang  pflegt,  immer  nachdenk- 
lichcr,  weil  nichts  ihn  vor  dcr  Erkenntnis 
rettet,  welch  gcspaltene  Wesen  Worte  in 
unserer  Welt  sind.  Kaum  ausgeprochen 
odcr  hingeschrieben,  verwandeln  sie  sich 
und  laden  dem,  der  sie  aussprach  oder 
schricb,  cine  Verantwortung  auf,  deren 
voile  Last  er  nur  selten  tragen  kann:  Wer 
das  Wort  Brot  hinschreibt  oder  ausspricht, 
weiss  nicht,  was  er  damit  anrichtet,  Kriege 
sind  um  dieses  Wortes  willcn  gcfiihrt  wor- 
den,  Morde  geschehen,  es  tragt  einc  gewal- 
tige  Erbschaft  auf  sich,  und  wer  es  hin¬ 
schreibt,  sollte  wissen,  welchc  Erbschaft 
es  tragt  und  welcher  Verwandlungen  es 
fahig  ist. 

So  wird  Ihnen  vielleicht  verstandlich,  dass 
ich  hier  .  .  .  cine  Instanz  ziticrc,  die  mit 
Kunst  scheinbar  nichts  zu  tun  hat:  Das 
Gewissen,  nicht  das  kiinstlcrische  Gc- 


wissen,  das  im  stillen  Kammerlcin  jedcr 
Kiinstler  jeden  Tag  zu  konsultieren  hat, 
ob  er  sich  nicht  durch  jenen  nur  haar- 
breiten  Abgrund  von  seiner  Kunst  ge- 
trennt  hat,  sondern  das  Gewissen  dcs  Men- 
schen  als  gesellschaftlichen  Wesens. 

Es  gibt  schrecklichc  Moglichkcitcn,  den 
Menschen  seiner  Wiirde  zu  berauben:  .  . . 
aber  als  die  schlimmstc  stclle  ich  mir  jcnc 
vor,  die  sich  wie  eine  schlcichendc  Krank- 
heit  meines  Geistes  bcmachtigcn  und  mich 
zwingen  Wiirde,  cinen  Satz  zu  sagen  odcr 
zu  schreiben,  der  nicht  vor  jener  Instanz 
bestehen  konnte,  die  ich  Ihnen  nanntc: 
Das  Gewissen  eincs  freien  Schriftstcllcrs. 
This  is  the  credo  of  an  artist  of  dignity,  a 
writer  who  loves  and  respects  his  craft  and 
who,  at  the  same  time,  is  aware  of  the  full 
extent  of  its  implications.  Boll’s  concern 
ranges  from  the  artist’s  fond  preoccupation 
with  the  word  as  the  smallest  structural  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  edifice  of  a  novel,  to  the  moral 
responsibility  of  social  man  for  the  values 
expressed  in  his  works.  Conscience  and  craft 
are  the  two  poles  that  delimit  Boll’s  scope 
as  a  writer,  and  neither  consideration  is  giv¬ 
en  short  shrift  in  his  works. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  perspicacious 
critics  rate  Boll  above  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Greater  wonder,  perhaps,  that  his 
books  have  been  greeted  not  only  with  crit¬ 
ical  acclaim  but  with  an  enthusiastic  recep¬ 
tion  by  the  German  reading  public!  Two 
factors  account,  at  least  in  part,  for  his  pop¬ 
ular  success.  In  the  first  place,  Boll  is  a  mas- 
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ter  of  the  art  of  storytelling.  He  does  not 
regard  his  books  merely  as  vehicles  to  bear 
ponderous  philosophical  sp>eculations,  but 
narrates  interesting  and  poignant  stories 
that  can  be  read  by  anyone.  In  the  second 
place,  his  main  theme  is  one  to  elicit  the  sym¬ 
pathy — or,  more  often  jjerhaps,  to  arouse 
the  antagonism — of  his  countrymen :  at  any 
rate,  it  does  not  leave  them  bored  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  In  essence  this  theme  is  expressed  in 
a  brief  essay  that  he  wrote  for  the  anthology 
Was  halten  Sie  vom  Christentum?  (ed. 
Karlheinz  Deschner.  Miinchen,  1957.  List- 
biicher  105) : 

Eine  christliche  Welt  miisstc  eine  Welt 
ohne  Angst  sein,  und  unscrc  Welt  is  nicht 
christlich,  solangc  die  Angst  nicht  gcr- 
ingcr  wird,  sondern  wachst;  nicht  die 
Angst  vor  dem  Tode,  sondern  die  Angst 
vor  dem  Lcben  und  den  Menschen,  vor 
den  Machten  und  Umstanden,  Angst  vor 
dem  Hunger  und  der  Folter,  Angst  vor 
dem  Kreig;  die  Angst  der  Atheisten  vor 
den  Christen,  der  Christen  vor  den  Gott- 
losen,  eine  ganze  Litanei  der  Aengste. . . . 
man  ist  nicht  Christ,  sondern  gehort  “zum- 
christlichen  Lager,”  man  glaubt  nicht  an 
Christus,  sondern  “macht  im  Christen¬ 
tum.” 

This  theme  is  essentially  Christianity  or 
the  Christian  ideal.  The  basic  trouble  with 
contemporary  society,  as  Boll  sees  it,  is  the 
anxiety  caused  by  the  disparity  between  this 
ideal  and  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  Now  the 
awareness  of  such  a  glaring  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  the  real  and  the  ideal,  as  Schiller 
pointed  out,  is  the  source  of  satire,  elegy, 
and  the  idyll:  the  three  dominant  moods  in 
Boll’s  writing.  When  Boll  chooses  to  be 
more  aware  of  the  real  than  of  the  ideal,  the 
result  is  satire,  which  occurs  with  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  from  his  earliest  to  his 
most  recent  works.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  eye  focuses  more  sharply  on  the  ideal 
than  on  the  real,  the  product  is  likely  to  be 
elegiac  in  mood,  as  in  Irisches  Tagebuch. 
When,  finally,  the  real  and  the  ideal  coal¬ 
esce  the  result  is  idyllic,  as  in  the  love  story 
Brot  der  jriihen  Jahre.  The  vision  of  an 
ideal  Christianity  is  thus  the  source  from 
which  all  the  keys,  chords,  and  modes  in 


Boll’s  literary  repertory  ultimately  stem. 
Yet  despite  this  overwhelmingly  Christian 
theme,  he  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  be  classified  along  with  those  writers, 
so  rampant  in  postwar  Germany,  who — at 
heart  theologians  manques — flaunt  their 
Christianity  with  a  heavy  hand.  (It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  insidious  breed  that  Boll  satirizes 
so  sharply  in  the  novel  Haus  ohne  Hitter.) 
The  reader  is  aware  of  Boll’s  basic  Chris¬ 
tianity  and,  upon  reflection,  will  recall  that 
scenes  involving  the  actual  liturgy  general¬ 
ly  depend  up>on  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
Boll’s  Catholicism  is  not  overbearing  and 
militant,  or  even  particularly  obvious. 

The  incidents  and  scenes  of  the  works 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  recent  or 
contemporary,  reflecting  Boll’s  own  exper¬ 
ience  of  maturity:  the  war,  the  postwar  de¬ 
pression,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  in 
Germany.  His  own  autobiographical  sketch 
describes  his  life  during  this  epoch: 

Geboren  bin  ich  in  Koln  am  21.  Dezember 
1917  als  Sohn  des  Bildhauers  Viktor  Boll. 

In  Koln  ging  ich  dreizehn  Jahre  zur 
Schule  und,  entgegen  alien  Ratschlagen 
wohlmcinender  Lcute,  meldcte  ich  mich 
nach  dem  Abitur  nicht  freiwillig  zum 
Militar.  Ich  wurde  erst  Lehrling  im  Buch- 
handel  und  unternahm  schriftstellerische 
Versuche,  bis  ich  im  Herbst  1938  zum 
Arbeitsdienst  eingezogen  wurde.  Im 
Friihjahr  1939  entlasscn,  blieb  noch  ein 
Monat  Studium,  bis  ich  im  Sommer  1939 
zu  einer  “mehrwochigen  Uebung”  einge¬ 
zogen  wurde.  Diesc  mehrwochige  Uebung 
aberzogsich  biszumEndedesJahres  1945 
hin.  Ich  verbrachte  diese  sechs  Jahre  bei 
der  Infanterie  auf  verschiedenen  Kriegs- 
schauplatzen  zwischen  Kap  Gris  Nez  und 
der  Krim,  die  letzten  Monate  dieser  Zeit 
in  cinem  amerikanischen  Massenlager  in 
Ostfrankrcich.  In  diesen  sechs  Jahren  ver- 
tiefte  sich  das,  was  eine  blosse,  im  Eltern- 
haus  eingeimpfte  Abneigung  gewesen 
war,  zu  der  Oberzeugung:  Es  gibt  nichts 
Sinnloseres  als  Krieg  und  Militar. 

Als  ich  nach  Hause  kam,  wohntc  meine 
Frau  auf  dem  Lande — aber  wir  zogen 
gleich  in  das  verwiistete  Koln  zuriick.  Ich 
schrieb  mich  als  Student  der  Germanistik 
ein,  arbeitete  gleichzeitig  als  Hilfsarbeiter 
in  der  Schreinerei  meines  Bruders  und 
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nahm  mcine  schriftstcllcrischen  Vcrsuche 
v^icder  auf,  zu  dcncn  ich  wahrend  meiner 
“mehrwochigen  Obung”  keinc  Zeit  hattc. 
Scit  1947  veroficntlichte  ich  in  verschic- 
dencn  litcrarischen  Zeitschriftcn  und 
Zcitungcn  Kurzgeschichtcn  und  schrieb 
mehrerc  Horspiele  fiir  den  Rundfunk. 
1949  crschien  als  crstcs  Buch  cine  grosscrc 
Erziihlung  “Der  Zug  war  piinktiich.” 
Since  1949  Boll  has  continued  to  live  in  Co¬ 
logne  with  his  wife  and  three  sons,  break¬ 
ing  the  routine  with  frequent  trips  out  of 
Germany.  He  has  accumulated  almost  a 
dozen  highly  regarded  literary  prizes  and 
still  finds  time,  apart  from  his  creative  work, 
to  translate,  with  the  able  and  energetic  col¬ 
laboration  of  his  wife  Anne-Marie,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  novels,  stories,  and  plays; 
to  undertake  — not  overly  willingly— ex¬ 
tended  lecture  tours;  and  to  sponsor  worth¬ 
while  organizations  such  as  the  society 
“Germania  Judaica”  recently  established  in 
Cologne. 

Working  from  these  principles,  themes, 
and  experiences.  Boll  has  produced,  within 
ten  years,  an  astonishingly  rich  corpus  of 
stories,  satires,  radio  plays,  and  novels.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  a  representative 
selection  of  these  are  examined  in  order  to 
observe  the  artistic  precipitation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  mentioned  above. 

Although  the  novella  Der  Zug  war 
piinktiich  was  the  first  book  that  Boll  pub¬ 
lished,  it  is  preceded  in  composition  by 
many  of  the  stories  comprising  the  volume 
Wanderer,  hpmmst  du  nach  Spa  . . .  (1950). 
The  twenty-five  stories  are  fairly  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  between  tales  deaKng  with  the  war 
and  those  that  portray  the  period  immedi¬ 
ately  following  Germany’s  collapse.  Char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  volume — and  of  most  of 
Boll’s  short  stories — is  the  first-person  nar¬ 
rator,  who  is  employed  in  all  but  three  of 
the  tales.  Much  has  been  said  about  Boll’s 
indebtedness  to  the  recent  American  short 
story  and  to  Hemingway  in  particular.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  is  true.  His  use  of  idio¬ 
matic  speech  and  his  skill  with  dialogue,  the 
economy  of  style  that  is  emphasized  by  oc¬ 
casional  exaggeration  and  repetition,  the 


technique  of  expressing  complex  problems 
by  strictly  external  means,  and  the  absence 
of  traditional  beginning  and  ending  in  most 
of  his  works — these,  at  any  rate,  are  char¬ 
acteristics  more  typical  of  American  than 
German  fiction.  Here  is  a  representative  ex¬ 
ample  from  the  beginning  of  the  story 
“Auch  Kinder  sind  Zivilisten’’: 

“Es  gcht  nicht,’’sagtc  der  Posten  miirrisch. 

“Warum?”  fragte  ich. 

“Weil’s  verboten  ist.” 

“Warum  ist’s  verboten?’’ 

“Weil’s  verboten  ist,  Mensch,  es  ist  fiir 
Patienten  verboten,  rauszugehen.’’ 

“Ich,’’  sagte  ich  stolz,  “ich  bin  doch  ver- 
wundet.”  Der  Posten  blickte  mich  ve- 
rachtlich  an:  “Du  bist  wohl’s  erstemal 
verwundet,  sonst  wiisstest  du,  dass  Ver- 
wundete  auch  Patienten  sind,  na  geh’ 
schon  jetzt.” 

Aber  ich  konnte  es  nicht  einsehen. 

Here  we  have  many  of  the  elements  of  a 
typical  Boll  story:  idiomatic  dialogue,  a 
style  that  is  economical  to  the  point  of  un¬ 
derstatement,  first-person  narrative,  war  ex¬ 
perience — and  the  characteristic  ironic  twist 
showing  the  underdog  in  mild  rebellion 
against  “the  system.’’  Already  in  these  early 
stories  there  is  the  incipient  satire  that  be¬ 
comes  such  a  dominant  strain  in  the  later 
works,  but  it  is  still  rather  subdued.  We  find 
it  in  “Mein  trauriges  Gesicht,”  the  story  of 
a  man  who  is  imprisoned  because  of  the 
happy  smile  on  his  face;  on  the  day  of  his 
release,  ten  years  later,  he  is  arrested  again 
for  looking  so  melancholy  because  in  the 
meantime  the  government — and  physiog¬ 
nomic  fashions — have  changed.  It  is  also 
present  in  “An  der  Angel,’’  which  treats 
with  gentle  satire  the  persecution  complex 
of  a  young  man  who  is  convinced  that  the 
railway  officials  are  in  collusion  to  prevent 
his  reunion  with  his  girl.  In  the  now  famous 
story  “Der  Mann  mit  den  Messern”  we 
meet  another  typical  Boll  protagonist:  the 
veteran  whose  mild  unhappiness  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  no  function  in  life 
and  who  is  delighted  when  he  finds  a 
job  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  make  a 
useful  contribution:  “Ich  war  der  Mensch, 
auf  den  man  mit  Messern  wirft.  .  .  .’’ 
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These  stories,  for  the  most  part,  have  no 
plot :  plunging  in  medias  res,  they  relate  typ¬ 
ical  experiences  with  which  almost  every¬ 
one  can  identify  himself.  (Totally  irrelevant 
is  the  fact  that  the  incidents  depicted  are 
often  absurd;  the  emotional  exp>erience  is 
universally  valid.)  The  external  interest  is 
sustained  by  Boll’s  technical  control  of  his 
material,  by  his  bizarre  imagination,  and 
by  such  devices  as  the  fanciful  names  that 
he  invents  for  his  characters  (a  stylistic  de¬ 
vice  that  is  used  to  full  advantage  in  the 
later  works) .  Structurally  the  stories  are  fre¬ 
quently  nothing  more  than  the  logical  elab¬ 
oration  of  an  absurd  situation  (“Mein  traur- 
iges  Gesicht,”  “An  der  Angel,”  “Der  Mann 
mit  den  Messern”)  or  development  of  the 
type  that  might  be  called  ex  ungtie  leonem, 
as  in  “Wiedersehen  mit  Driing,”  where  the 
entire  fiction  is  an  exercise  in  the  reconstruc* 
tion  of  a  character  by  memory,  beginning 
with  a  single  salient  detail. 

This  is  in  general  the  tone  and  style  of 
Boll’s  subsequent  stories,  which  appeared  in 
the  collections  So  ward  Abend  und  Morgen 
(1956)  and  U nberechenbare  Gdste  (1956), 
whose  title-story  is  developed  by  elaboration 
from  the  absurd  fiction  of  a  family  so  big- 
hearted  that  it  can  turn  no  one  away  from 
the  door — not  even  the  hippopotamus  that 
lives  in  the  bathtub  and  the  elephant  from 
the  bankrupt  circus.  Dr.  MurJ^es  gesam- 
meltes  Schweigen  (1958,  see  B.A.  32:4,  p. 
413)  is  a  collection  of  satires  directed  prin¬ 
cipally  against  certain  manifestations  of  the 
German  Wirtschaftswunder.  In  the  title- 
story  Dr.  Murke  seeks  refuge  from  the  te¬ 
dious  frustration  of  his  job — editing  tapes 
for  the  cultural  programs  of  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion — ^by  listening  in  his  free  time  to  his  pri¬ 
vate  collection  of  recorded  silences  snipp>ed 
from  the  tapes.  And  the  story  “Es  wird 
etwas  geschehen”  is  a  delightful  p)ersiflage 
on  the  frantic  display  of  energy  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  business  world.  “Der  Bahnhof  von 
Zimpren,’'  finally,  in  the  collection  of  the 
same  title  (1959),  is  a  satire  on  various  as¬ 
pects  of  advertising  and  promotion  con¬ 


nected  with  the  meteoric  rise  and  subse¬ 
quent  economic  collapse  of  the  town  of 
Zimpren. 

Der  Zug  war  pun\tlich  (1949)  which 
brought  Boll  quick  critical  recognition,  dif¬ 
fers  radically  from  the  stories  just  discussed, 
and,  as  a  Novelle  in  the  classical  German 
tradition,  it  is  structurally  unique  among 
his  books.  In  Haus  ohne  Hiiter  Boll  re¬ 
marked:  “Krieg  ist  immer  gut  fiir  die 
Dramaturgie,  weil  das  ungeheure  Ereignis 
dahinter  steht:  der  Tod,  der  die  Handlung 
zu  sich  hinzieht,  sie  spannt  wie  das  Fell  auf 
der  Trommel,  das  unter  der  leisesten  beriih- 
rung  des  Fingers  zu  tonen  beginnt.”  This 
observation  might  well  have  been  the  motto 
for  Der  Zug  war  piinbtlich.  Tightly  con¬ 
structed  and  with  a  conception  of  destiny 
that  transcends  realism,  it  relates  the  story 
of  a  soldier’s  five-day  trip  from  his  home  on 
the  Rhine  to  what  he  knows  will  be  his 
death  in  the  Galician  town  of  Stryy.  The 
opening  pages  of  the  book  are  dominated 
stylistically  by  the  principle  of  repetition, 
which  hammers  home  the  theme  of  the 
story. 

Manches  Wort,  das  scheinbar  glcichgiiltig 
ausgcsprochcn  wird,  gewinnt  plotzlich 
etwas  Kabbalistisches.  Es  wird  schwer  und 
seltsam  schnell,  cilt  dem  Sprechenden  vor- 
aus,  bestimmt,  irgendwo  im  ungewissen 
Bezirk  der  Zukunft  eine  Kammer  aufzu- 
reissen,  kommt  auf  ihn  zuriick  mit  der  er- 
schreckenden  Zielsicherheit  eines  Bume- 
rangs.  .  .  . 

Wahrend  Andreas  sich  langsam  zu- 
riicktastete  in  das  Innere  des  Waggons, 
fiel  das  Wort  bald  in  ihn  wie  ein  Geschoss. 
Andreas  realizes  with  sudden  urgency  that 
he  is  destined  to  die  soon,  and  the  word 
bald  recurs  in  the  following  pages  like  the 
wail  of  an  approaching  nemesis,  until  he 
determines  precisely  when  and  where  his 
death  will  meet  him. 

“Krakau,”  denkt  cr  plotzlich,  und  nun 
stockt  scin  Herz,  als  habc  sich  die  Vcnc 
gcknotet  und  lassc  nichts  mehr  dutch. 

Er  ist  auf  der  Spur!  Krakau!  Nichts!  Er 
gcht  weiter  vor.  Przemysl!  Nichts!  Lem¬ 
berg!  Nichts!  Dann  versucht  er  zu  rasen: 
C?crnowitz,  Jassy,  Kischinew,  Nikopol! 
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Abcr  bcim  Ictztcn  Wort  spiirt  cr  schon, 
dass  das  nicht  als  Schaum  ist,  Schaum,  wie 
cbcn  dcr  Gcdankc:  ich  werdc  studicrcn. 
Nie  mchr,  nic  mehr  wird  cr  Nikopol 
sehcn;  Zuriick.  Jassy!  Ncin,  auch  Jassy 
wird  cr  nicht  mehr  sehcn.  Czcrnowitz 
wird  cr  nicht  mchr  sehcn.  Lemberg!  Er 
wird  Lemberg  noch  schen,  cr  wird  noch 
Icbend  nach  Lemberg  kommen!  Ich  bin 
irrsinnig,  denkt  cr,  ich  bin  wahnsinnig,  ich 
miisste  ja  zwischen  Lemberg  und  Czcrno¬ 
witz  sterben! 

By  the  same  insanely  logical  process  An¬ 
dreas  arrives  at  the  time  of  his  death:  Sun¬ 
day  morning  five  days  hence.  The  external 
action  of  the  story — the  card  games  on  the 
troop  train,  the  flurries  with  officers,  the 
humorous  incidents  of  Kommissleben,  yes, 
even  the  final  brief  and  intense  love  affiair 
with  the  girl  whom  he  meets  in  a  Bordell 
in  Lemberg — all  of  this  is  actually  inciden¬ 
tal.  The  true  action  is  Andreas’s  unswerv¬ 
ing  course  toward  the  inevitable  death  that 
awaits  him  in  the  town  of  Stryy  between 
Lemberg  and  Czernowitz.Even  whenOlina 
makes  arrangements  for  his  desertion,  An¬ 
dreas  does  not  for  an  instant  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  evading  his  death. 

As  they  drive  along  the  road  to  escape 
and  freedom,  Andreas  notices  that  it  is  six 
o’clock — six  o’clock  Sunday  morning!  At 
that  moment  his  companion  Willy  speaks 
to  the  driver: 

“Wohin  kutschierst  du  nun  eigentlich, 
Kumpcl?”  “Nach  Stryi!”  sagt  cine  wesen- 
lose  Stimme. 

Und  dann  wird  der  Wagen  zersagt, 
von  zwei  rasenden  Messern,  die  knirschen 
vor  wildcm  Hass,  eins  rast  von  vornc  und 
das  andere  von  hinten  in  den  metallencn 
Lcib,  der  sich  aufbaumt  und  dreht,  crfiillt 
vom  Angstgeschrei  seiner  Insassen.  .  .  . 
Never  again  has  Boll  written  a  story  of  such 
closed  perfection  and  inevitability.  The 
theme  of  ineluctable  death  is  stated  almost 
in  the  first  paragraph,  and  it  dominates  the 
book,  through  all  the  incidental  action,  un¬ 
til  the  climax  on  the  last  page.  It  is  an  ar¬ 
tistic  tour  de  force,  but  one  that  cannot  and 
should  not  be  repeated.  Boll  never  again 
employs  the  closed  form.  His  novel  struc¬ 
tures,  to  be  sure,  became  increasingly  com¬ 


plex  and  tightly  woven,  but  the  endings — 
and  the  beginnings,  for  that  matter — are 
left  open  contextually.  Furthermore,  the 
work  becomes  more  and  more  objective. 
Dcr  Zug  war  pun]{tlich,  though  written  in 
the  third  person,  is  basically  a  first-person 
narrative.  The  third  person  is  forced  upon 
the  author,  as  in  the  early  short  stories,  by 
the  ending  (death),  but  throughout  the 
book  he  continually  lapses  into  first-per¬ 
son  substitutes  (like  the  so-called  “erlebte 
Rede”),  and  he  is  telling  the  story  from  his 
own  point  of  view. 

In  the  next  book.  Wo  warst  du,  Adam? 
(1951),  the  formal  difference  is  apparent. 
Again  it  is  a  war  story  culminating  in  the 
death  of  the  central  character,  Feinhals,  but 
there  are  two  essential  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  work  and 
are  typical  of  Boll’s  later  writings.  In  the 
first  place,  destiny  is  replaced  by  chance. 
Der  Zug  war  punt{tlich  was  the  story  of  one 
man’s  destiny  and  his  rendezvous  with 
death;  Wo  warst  du,  Adam?  is  a  diatribe 
against  the  utter  senselessness  of  war — a 
motif  that  obviously  could  not  be  developed 
if  individual  destiny  were  the  central  theme. 
The  book  is  fraught  with  episodes  reveal¬ 
ing  the  stupid  accidents  that  account  for 
men’s  death,  and  there  is  no  feeling  of  dig¬ 
nity  or  inevitability  as  in  Andreas’s  case. 
In  the  third  chapter,  for  instance,  the  sol¬ 
diers  Scheider  and  Schmitz  remain  behind 
with  the  wounded  men  when  a  position 
is  deserted  in  the  face  of  advancing  Russian 
troops.  Schmitz  takes  a  Red  Cross  flag  and 
walks  toward  the  enemy  tanks.  The  firing 
stops,  and  it  looks  for  a  moment  as  though 
the  surrender  can  be  effected  without  fur¬ 
ther  loss  of  life.  Then  Schmitz  steps  on  a 
live  shell  and  is  blown  to  bits;  the  startled 
Russians  react  with  a  heavy  bombardment 
that  devastates  the  hospital  building.  “Erst 
spater  merkten  sie,  dass  von  der  anderen 
Seite  kein  einziger  Schuss  fiel,”  is  the  auth¬ 
or’s  laconic  comment. 

The  second  big  difference  is  structural. 
Dcr  Zug  war  pun\tlich  had  a  hero  or  cen- 
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tral  figure  and  dealt  with  his  individual 
destiny.  In  Boll’s  subsequent  novels  it  is 
really  no  longer  proper  to  speak  of  a  hero, 
for  not  any  specific  individual  is  the  focal 
p>oint  of  the  narrative,  but  rather  a  central 
idea  around  which  the  various  main  figures 
revolve.  In  Wo  worst  du,  Adam?  (see  B.A. 
26:4,  p.  352)  the  real  focal  point  is  war  itself 
and  not  one  of  the  many  characters.  The 
book  has  nine  episodes,  and  Feinhals  serves 
as  a  connecting  link  between  otherwise  com¬ 
pletely  dissociated  incidents:  he  wanders  in 
and  out  of  the  various  chapters,  dominating 
some  and  merely  being  seen  or  mentioned 
in  others.  Chapter  I,  written  from  Feinhals’s 
point  of  view,  describes  a  review  of  the 
troops  who  are  about  to  go  into  battle,  and 
during  these  scenes  almost  all  the  figures 
are  mentioned  who  occur  in  subsequent 
chapters.  Chapters  II,  III,  and  IV,  written 
from  entirely  different  points  of  view,  jx)r- 
tray  the  deaths  of  various  men  who  were 
mentioned  in  passing  in  the  opening  pages. 
In  Chapter  V,  the  central  episode  structur¬ 
ally  and  contextually,  Feinhals’s  brief  love 
affair  with  the  Jewish  girl  Ilona  is  depicted. 
At  the  end  of  the  chapter  they  are  separated 
and  hauled  to  different  destinations,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  a  red  and  a  green  truck.  Chap¬ 
ter  VI  follows  Feinhals  in  the  red  truck  into 
battle,  where  he  observes  the  (again  utterly 
senseless)  death  of  a  man  whose  parents 
then  play  a  role  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
chapter;  Chapter  VII  follows  the  green 
truck  that  carries  Ilona  to  her  ridiculous 
death  in  a  concentration  camp.  Chapter 
VIII  brings  a  change  in  pace:  here  we  have, 
not  a  senseless  death,  but  an  absurd  episode 
in  war — the  construction  of  a  bridge  that 
is  demolished  by  its  own  construction  crew 
not  five  minutes  after  the  last  bolt  is  screwed 
into  place.  And  Chapter  IX  brings  Fein¬ 
hals’s  death,  just  at  the  moment  when  he 
believes  that  he  has  escaped  the  absurdity 
of  war.  The  chapters  are  interwoven  just  as 
closely  as  the  strands  in  a  Chinese  puzzle, 
unlike  the  straightforward,  traditional  nar¬ 
rative  of  Der  Zug  war  punl{tlich.  But  the 
element  that  really  ties  together  this  as¬ 


sembly  of  diverse  characters  and  senseless 
deaths  is  the  war.  It — and  its  absurdity — 
are  the  only  common  denominator  in  their 
experiences.  The  whole  book  is  a  case  in 
point  for  Boll’s  remark  in  his  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  that  w'ar  is  senseless. 

Thus  this  second  war  novel,  far  from  re¬ 
peating  the  first,  is  not  only  totally  different 
in  structure  and  theme,  but  also  actually 
more  typical  of  Boll’s  subsequent  work. 
The  following  novel,  Und  sagte  f^ein  ein- 
ziges  Wort  (1953,  see  B.  A.  28:1,  p.  30), 
brings  another  variation  on  the  structural 
techniques  developed  there.  Just  as  the  true 
focal  point  of  Adam  was  the  war,  here  it 
is  the  concept  of  marriage  and  family  that 
hovers  as  an  ideal  behind  the  rather  trivial 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  his  two  protag¬ 
onists,  Kate  and  Fred.  In  this  novel  Boll 
drops  the  device  of  third-person  narrative 
and  allows  his  two  protagonists  to  tell  their 
own  stories  in  alternating  chapters.  Boll’s 
debt  to  Hemingway  in  his  early  stories  has 
so  often  been  stressed  that  it  is  frequently 
overlooked  that  his  technique  rapidly  pass¬ 
es  beyond  the  latter’s  relatively  simple  struc¬ 
tures.  Certainly  Boll  learned  much  about 
the  handling  of  dialogue  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  master,  but  his  later  novels — if  influ¬ 
ences  or  parallels  must  be  mentioned — are 
far  more  akin  to  the  novels  of  Faulkner 
(whose  work  Boll  admittedly  admires)  than 
to  Hemingway’s.  The  style  is  more  disci¬ 
plined  in  Boll,  the  tone  is  uniquely  personal, 
but  the  basic  structural  concept  is  the  same: 
the  characters  reveal  themselves  indirectly 
through  their  own  words,  and  the  theme 
of  the  novel  is  presented  objectively  as  it 
appears  in  the  eyes  of  the  various  narrators. 
Thus  Fred  and  Kate,  soberly  recounting 
the  incidents  from  two  crucial  days  in  their 
life,  tell  the  story  of  a  marriage  that  is  saved 
at  the  last  moment  from  dissolution.  This 
marriage,  the  sacramental  bond  between 
two  people,  is  the  focal  point  of  the  story 
and  not  the  individual  characters.  Fred, 
again,  is  a  typical  Boll  figure:  the  talented 
man  who  cannot  find  a  proper  niche  for 
himself  in  a  society  whose  flaws  he  senses 
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too  clearly.  The  book  is  especially  a  diatribe 
against  “der  grausame  Lack  der  Frbmmig- 
keitsindustrie,”  against  “Priester,  die  in 
grossen  Hausern  wohnen  und  Gesichter 
habcn  wie  Reklamebilder  fiir  Hautcreme” 
while  ignoring  the  plight  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  against  the  “pious”  neighbors 
who  make  it  impossible  for  Fred  and  Kate, 
merely  because  they  do  not  conform,  to 
have  a  normal  marriage  or  to  better  their 
situation : 

“Frau  Frankc,  die  zwar  jcdcn  Morgen 
den  Leib  Christ!  empfangt,  abcr  jedesmal, 
wenn  eins  der  Kinder  das  Klo  bcnutzt 
hat,  aus  ihrem  Arbeitszimmer  gelaufen 
kommt,  die  Sauberkeit  des  Klos  kontrol- 
liert  und  im  Flur  zu  keifen  beginnt,  wenn 
ein  einziger  Wasserspritzer  ihre  Tapete 
getroflen  hat.” 

Boll  does  not  preach  in  this  novel,  and  he 
does  not  propose  any  great  reforms.  He 
merely  gives  a  dispassionate  account  of  the 
vicious  social  conditions  that  militate  against 
a  couple  who  are  anxious  to  save  their  mar¬ 
riage  but  unable  to  do  so  because  of  external 
circumstances.  But  behind  the  satire  hovers 
the  ideal  of  a  Christian  society  in  which 
people,  rather  than  taking  a  malicious  I- 
told-you-so  attitude,  are  eager  to  help  or  at 
least,  negatively,  to  place  no  further  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way. 

Haus  ohne  Hitter  (1954,  see  B.A.  29:3,  p. 
300),  whose  theme  is  briefly  anticipated  in 
the  story  “Lohengrins  Tod”  (1950),  is  a 
more  ambitious  work.  It  deals,  briefly,  with 
a  family  without  a  raison  d'etre  since  the 
man  who  would  have  been  the  head  of  the 
family  died  in  the  war.  Again,  then,  the 
center  of  the  novel  is  not  any  one  of  the 
various  characters,  but  rather  the  image  of 
the  poet  Raimund  Bach,  who  left  behind  a 
widow,  an  orphaned  son,  a  wealthy  mother- 
in-law,  and  a  bereaved  friend;  he,  or  at  least 
the  gap  that  he  has  left  in  their  lives,  is  the 
center  about  which  the  action  revolves.  The 
experiences  of  the  relatively  prosperous  Bach 
family  are  mirrored  on  a  lower  social  level 
by  the  problems  of  the  Brielach  family,  and 
the  two  eleven-year  old  sons  of  these  fami¬ 
lies  tie  the  two  plots  together.  The  actual 


time  covered  by  the  novel  is  five  days,  but 
by  means  of  flashbacks  we  learn  the  entire 
history  of  the  families  for  the  past  twenty 
years  (i933“i953)»  and  the  narrative  tech¬ 
nique  is  stream-of<onsciousness  from  five 
different  standpoints.  It  has  been  objected 
that  this  novel  sacrifices  structure  to  fullness 
of  detail,  but  this,  I  believe,  is  a  hasty  judg¬ 
ment.  The  plot  of  the  novel  emerges  very 
clearly,  as  does  the  entire  exposition,  in  the 
course  of  the  rather  complicated  narrative. 
But  Boll  is  not  interested  solely  in  telling 
his  story;  he  is  also  concerned  with  weaving 
a  close  texture  that  gives  us  an  almost  sensu¬ 
ous  impression  of  the  narrated  time  and  in 
presenting  his  characters  to  us  in  the  light 
of  their  own  experiences  and  reactions.  The 
two  boys,  Martin  and  Heinrich,  arc  espje- 
cially  gratifying  subjects  for  Boll’s  pjcn  be¬ 
cause  children  arc  by  their  very  nature  un¬ 
conscious  satirists  of  the  false  values  in  our 
society.  This  is  merely  one  of  the  methods 
at  Boll’s  dispxjsal  for  the  embellishment  and 
expansion  of  his  text:  satirization  of  formal 
phrases.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  device 
of  semantic  consistency  in  the  following 
passage : 

Stur,  das  waren  allc  die,  von  denen  dcr 
Rcktor  sagte,  sic  miissten  gebrochen  wer- 
den,  das  hortc  sich  schrecklich  an,  als 
wiirde  Brennholz  zcrbrochcn,  wiirden 
Knochen  geknacht,  und  cine  Zcitlang 
hattc  er  geglaubt,  die  gcbrochencn  Sturen 
seicn  dieselbcn,  die  in  Vohwinkcls  Wein- 
stubc  den  Fressern  vorgesetzt  wurden. 
Passages  like  these  make  it  obvious  why 
Boll  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  (and  trans¬ 
lator)  of  the  stories  of  J.  D.  Salinger.  But, 
unlike  Salinger,  he  has  more  than  one  string 
to  his  lyre:  the  marvelous  scene  in  which 
Martin  accompanies  his  grandmother  to 
the  restaurant,  for  instance,  is  worthy  of 
Thomas  Wolfe  at  his  best! 

Boll  varies  his  narrative  with  a  number 
of  devices.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
flashback,  which  is  generally  introduced  or 
concluded  by  a  sophisticated  twist  intended 
to  indicate  the  overlapping  of  time  past  and 
present  in  an  individual’s  consciousness. 
And  much  action  is  described  in  such  a 
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way  as  to  lend  it  an  added  dimension.  Here 
Boll  employs  sophistications  of  style  and 
technique  that  far  transcend  those  of  the 
earlier  works,  and  yet  the  overall  structure 
of  the  book  is  so  well  controlled  and  so 
dexterously  developed  that  the  immense 
wealth  of  detail  does  not  obscure  the  whole. 
The  well-meaning  critics  who  can  think  of 
no  other  parallel  to  Boll  than  Hemingway 
have  obviously  not  read  beyond  the  early 
stories. 

The  next  five  years  were  productive  ones 
for  Boll  in  a  variety  of  forms.  We  find  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  novella  (Das  Brot  der  friihen 
Jahre,  Im  Tal  der  donnernden  Hufe),  a 
number  of  new  short  stories  and  satires, 
various  translations,  numerous  radio  plays, 
introductions  to  books  of  photography,  and 
the  delightful  Irisches  Tagebuch.  But  there 
is  no  major  work  again  until  the  most  re¬ 
cent  novel,  Billard  um  halb  Zehn  (see 
page  238). 

Das  Brot  der  friihen  Jahre  (1955,  see 
B^.  30:4,  p.  400)  is  a  love  story — almost  a 
love  idyll  in  which,  for  the  hero  at  least, 
reality  and  ideal  coalesce.  Like  the  early 
stories,  it  is  a  first-person  narrative  about  a 
young  washing-machine  repairman  who, 
on  a  certain  Monday,  falls  in  love  at  first 
sight  and  wins  his  beloved.  In  flashbacks  we 
are  given  brief  glimpses  of  the  hero’s  boy¬ 
hood — the  years  when  he  could  never  get 
enough  bread  to  satisfy  his  appetite — ^but 
the  story  is  far  less  complicated  than  most 
of  Boll’s  works  precisely  because  in  this 
novella  there  is  no  disparity  between  the  real 
and  the  ideal.  Boll  excludes  himself  and  his 
own  comments  by  allowing  his  hero  to 
speak  in  the  first  person,  and  that  is  actually 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  attain  the 
idyllic  vision.  Im  Tal  der  donnernden  Hufe 
(1957)  is  in  one  sense  an  extension  of  Haus 
ohne  H titer.  The  characters,  plot,  and  even 
location  arc  completely  different,  but  it  is 
again  basically  the  story  of  two  boys,  now 
fourteen  years  old,  and  their  vision  of  the 
world.  They  arc  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  awakening  sex  and  the  bitter  fare¬ 
well  to  childhood.  The  novella  delineates. 


in  three  chapters,  a  crucial  experience  that 
makes  one  of  these  boys  a  man. 

In  retrospect  it  is  very  easy  to  assert:  It 
was  inevitable  that  Boll  should  visit,  love, 
and  write  a  book  about  Ireland.  Various 
conditions  unite  to  make  Ireland  an  obvious 
second  home  for  the  German  writer.  Lit¬ 
erary  sympathies,  in  the  first  place,  paved 
the  way  before  he  ever  landed  in  Dublin; 
an  old  admirer  of  Yeats  and  Joyce,  Boll’s 
first  act  was  to  visit  the  grave  of  Swift,  his 
godfather  in  satire.  Then,  Ireland  is  a  Cath¬ 
olic  country,  but  one  in  which  Catholicism 
is  not  bruited  about  noisily  or  academically; 
rather,  it  is  so  taken  for  granted  that  it  has 
become  a  way  of  life.  And  finally,  Ireland 
has  not  been  afflicted  by  the  mixed  blessings 
of  the  Wirtschaftswunder:  the  people  may 
be  impoverished,  but  they  are  honest  and 
warm-hearted,  displaying  themselves  as 
they  are  and  not  as  they  believe  they  ought 
to  be.  This  is  Ireland  as  Boll  sees  it,  and  he 
warns  the  reader  in  his  motto  that  his  image 
of  Ireland  is  a  personal  one:  “Es  gibt  dieses 
Irland:  wer  aber  hinfahrt  und  cs  nicht 
findet,  hat  keine  Ersatzanspriiche  an  den 
Autor.”  It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  bon  mot 
to  claim  that  the  typical  Irishman  is  a  Boll 
hero  come  to  life.  Irisches  Tagebuch  (1957) 
is  no  ordinary  travel  journal.  The  eighteen 
short  chapters  are  rounded  out  into  a  whole 
by  conscious  artistic  parallelism  between  be¬ 
ginning  and  end.  The  chapters  themselves 
are  unconnected  episodes  written  down  not 
as  diary  jottings,  but  as  consciously  con¬ 
structed  stories  and  anecdotes  that  reveal 
the  Irish  character  as  Boll  sees  it.  There  ai’e 
two  obvious  purposes  involved :  first,  to  give 
a  warmly  personal  view  of  a  country  that 
he  learned  to  love  (enough,  in  fact,  to  buy 
a  house  and  to  spend  the  greater  part  of 
three  years  there) ;  but  secondly,  to  utilize 
this  idealized  image  of  Ireland  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  all  that  Germany  could  be  but  is 
not.  Although  Germany  is  seldom  men¬ 
tioned,  it  always  lurks  in  the  background 
as  a  gloomy  reminder  that  life  everywhere 
is  not  so  honest,  so  upright,  so  natural  as 
in  Ireland. 
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The  introductions  that  Boll  wrote  to  the 
volumes  of  photographs  by  Chargesheimer, 
Unter  Krahnenbaumen  and  Im  Rurhgebiet 
(1958),  might  be  defined  as  Boll’s  attempt 
to  find  Ireland — that  is,  Ireland  as  an  ele¬ 
giac  ideal — in  a  Germany  that  has  lost  all 
sense  of  proportion  and  tradition  in  its  stu¬ 
pendous  economic  prosperity.  In  these  two 
controversial  volumes  (especially  the  sec¬ 
ond  caused  a  furor)  Boll  attests  his  love, 
resp>ectively,  for  the  proud  old  proletarian 
society  of  a  particular  street  in  the  heart  of 
Cologne  and  for  the  dignity  and  plight  of  the 
worker  in  the  great  industrial  valley  of  the 
Ruhr.  He  sees  here,  as  it  were,  some  of  the 
sterling  qualities  (much  in  evidence  in  Ire¬ 
land)  of  a  country  whose  materialistic  crav¬ 
ings  have  caused  it  to  forget  basic  values 
like  love  and  piety  and  humor.  The  texts 
are  drenched  with  sympathy  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  these  people  who  have  been  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  prosperity  and  well-being  that 
characterize  much  of  German  society  to¬ 
day.  Yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  distinct 
touch  of  nostalgia  for  the  past  that  is  still 
preserved  in  these  isolated  cultural  pockets. 

The  various  techniques  and  themes  out¬ 
lined  above  are  carried  to  their  logical  ex¬ 
treme  in  Boll’s  latest  novel,  Billard  urn 
halb  Zehn  (1959)  :  the  events  of  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  Fahmel  family  are  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  narrated  time  of  barely 
half  a  day.  As  in  the  earlier  novels  there  is 
no  hero  or  true  central  figure:  the  center 
of  narrative  interest  is  the  Fahmel  family 
as  a  unit  and  its  rise  to  fame  and  fortune. 
Again  the  story  is  told  from  a  variety  of 
viewpoints,  ranging  in  scope  from  a  hotel 
porter  to  the  elderly  head  of  the  family. 
More  specifically,  the  plot  deals  with  the 
family’s  connection  with  a  monastery  that 
old  Fahmel  built  in  1908  as  his  first  major 
architectural  commission,  that  his  son  Rob¬ 
ert  destroyed  at  the  end  of  World  War 
Two  as  a  demolition  expert,  and  that  his 
grandson  Joseph  is  now  engaged  in  re¬ 
building.  As  the  events  of  the  past  fifty 
years  pass  through  the  minds  of  those  in¬ 
volved  on  this  afternoon  of  September  6, 


1958,  there  is  unfolded,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  panorama  of  a  fine  family  whose  tradi¬ 
tional  values  have  been  passed  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  unsullied  by  the 
whims  and  trials  of  contemporary  events; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spectacle  of  a 
contemporary  society,  forgetful  of  its  past 
misdeeds  and  totally  lacking  in  reverence, 
piety,  and  the  other  qualities  of  true  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Schrella,  a  family  friend,  returns  to 
Germany  after  twenty-six  years  of  enforced 
exile :  “  ‘Ich  habe  Angst,  und  die  Menschen, 
die  ich  vorfinde — tausche  ich  mich,  wenn 
ich  sie  nicht  weniger  schlimm  finde,  als  die, 
die  ich  damals  verliess.?’  ‘Wahrscheinlich 
tiiuschst  du  dich  nicht’.”  These  people  no 
longer  call  themselves  Nazis,  like  those  who 
hounded  Schrella  out  of  the  country  in  1936 
for  religious  reasons  and  some  of  whom 
now  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  new 
democratic  government.  But  they  are  not 
Christian  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and 
when  they  do  deign  to  concern  themselves 
with  Christianity,  it  is  in  such  a  critical  and 
academic  way  that  there  is  room  for  the 
fear:  “Vielleicht  wird  man  eines  Tages 
entdecken,  dass  [die  Bergpredigt]  ein  Ein- 
schiebsel  ist  und  wird  sie  streichen.”  Mother 
Fahmel,  who  has  spent  sixteen  years  volun¬ 
tarily  in  a  mental  institution,  returns  for  a 
day  and  evinces  an  even  more  drastic  feel¬ 
ing  of  fear: 

“.  .  .  ich  habe  Angst,  Alter — nicht  cinmal 
1935  und  nicht  1942  habe  ich  mich  so 
fremd  unter  den  Menschen  gefiihlt;  mag 
sein,  dass  ich  Zeit  brauche,  aber  da  wer- 
den  Jahrhunderte  nicht  ausreichen,  mich 
an  die  Gesichter  zu  gewohnen;  anstan- 
dig,  anstandig,  und  keine  Spur  von  Trau- 
er  im  Gesicht;  was  ist  ein  Mensch  ohne 
Trauer?” 

Billard  um  halb  Zehn  is  representative, 
structurally,  stylistically,  and  thematically, 
of  Boll’s  entire  work:  it  is  an  impassioned 
indictment  of  a  hypocritical  society,  of  a 
generation  without  values,  of  a  people  with¬ 
out  Christianity.  At  no  point,  however,  does 
the  narrative  suffer,  for  he  relates,  with  an 
epic  love  for  plot  and  detail,  the  fascinating 
story  of  a  family  of  men  and  women  during 
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one  of  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  history, 
establishing  their  way  of  life  as  a  possible 
ideal  within  a  world  of  debased  values. 

Heinrich  Boll  is  a  writer  of  whom  Ger¬ 
many  is  justly  proud.  Few  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries  have  had  the  courage  to  sp>eak  out  as 
clearly  and  trenchantly  as  he  against  what 
he  considers  false  in  his  society.  Moreover, 
there  is  always  implicit  in  his  criticism  the 
suggestion  of  a  solution:  a  society  based  up¬ 
on  true  Christian  principles.  Unlike  some 
authors,  he  does  not  cloak  his  moral  in  his¬ 
tory  or  myth,  but  writes  about  people  of 
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The  West  German  Library,  which  has  recently  pub¬ 
lished  iu  annual  report,  contains  two  million  books, 
manuscripts,  prints  and  incunabula,  which  were  previ¬ 
ously  housed  in  the  State  Library  in  Berlin.  During  the 
Second  World  War  the  contents  of  the  library  were 
moved  to  Southern  Germany,  and  after  the  war  the 
library  was  re-established  at  the  University  of  Mar¬ 
burg.  In  addition  to  the  usual  sections,  the  library  has 
several  special  collections,  such  as  the  collection  of  au¬ 
thentic  manuscripts  from  the  former  Berlin  State  Li¬ 
brary,  a  map  section  and  an  Elastern  Europe  section.  By 
a  decree  of  the  Federal  Government,  one  copy  of  all 
official  publications  must  be  sent  to  the  West  German 
Library,  so  as  to  be  available  for  consultation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  annual  report,  the  library  has  set  up  an  in¬ 
ternational  exchange  of  official  documents,  whereby  by 
muttial  agreement  between  countries  documents  can 
be  made  available  to  organizations  and  persons 
abroad.  The  library  is  at  the  moment  preparing  an 
inventory  of  official  publications.  Further  information 
on  this  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  West 
German  Library,  Marburg.  The  West  German  Library 
has  the  largest  collection  of  international  scientific  peri¬ 
odicals  in  Western  Germany.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  the  library  will  move  back  to 
Berlin.  The  Senate  of  West  Berlin  has  already  commis¬ 
sioned  architects  and  surveyors  to  make  initial  plans 
for  a  new  building  in  Berlin-Lichterfelde,  with  a  capa¬ 
city  of  three  million  books. 


Germany  today — people  whom  he  has  ob¬ 
served  with  one  of  the  keenest  eyes  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature  and  whose  behavior 
he  has  described  in  German  prose  that  is 
second  to  none  in  clarity,  precision, euphony, 
and  flexibility.  His  latest  novel  bears  out 
the  truth  of  his  speech  in  Wuppertal:  he  is 
unwilling  to  compromise  himself  and  his 
convictions  at  any  cost.  Boll  is  today  per¬ 
haps  the  most  promising  writer  in  Ger¬ 
many — if  one  can  still  speak  of  promise 
when  it  has  been  so  nearly  fulfilled. 
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On  May  2,  3,  and  4,  Hotel  Formentor  of  Mallorca 
and  Editorial  Scix-Barral  of  Barcelona  were  hosts  to 
the  Second  International  Colloquium  on  the  Novel. 
The  first  session  of  the  colloquium,  under  the  direction 
of  Carlos  Barral  and  attended  by  imptortant  publishers 
and  writers  of  Europe  and  America,  was  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  relations  between  the  publisher  and  the 
writer.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  theme, 
“The  publisher  and  the  public.” 

Two  annual  literary  prizes  were  established  by  the 
following  publishers:  Gallimard  of  Paris,  Rowohlt- 
verlag  of  Hamburg,  Einaudi  of  Turin,  Weidenfeld  and 
Nicholson  of  London,  Grove  Press  of  New  York,  and 
Seix-Barral  of  Barcelona.  The  two  awards  are  to  be 
called  “El  Prix  National  des  Editeurs”  and  the  “For¬ 
mentor.”  The  former  will  go  to  a  contemporary  work 
of  fiction,  published  by  any  publisher  in  any  language. 
Works  will  be  considered  not  only  for  their  literary 
value  but  also  for  their  contribution  in  inspiration, 
form,  or  content  to  the  rejuvenation  of  their  literary 
genre.  The  prize  will  be  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  will  provide  for  the  publication  of  the 
work  in  the  countries  represented  by  the  founders, 
in  whose  language  it  has  not  already  been  translated. 

The  Formentor  award  will  be  adjudged  to  an  un¬ 
published  work  written  in  any  language.  The  work 
will  be  published  simultaneously  in  the  six  countries, 
and  the  writer  will  receive,  in  addition  to  his  author’s 
rights,  a  lump  sum  of  ten  thous-and  dollars. 


Jan  Parandowski: 
Polish  Humanist 

By  GEORGE  HARJAN 

AN  Parandowski,  born  in  1895,  belongs 
to  an  older  generation  of  modern  Polish 
writers.  His  literary  beginnings  date 
back  to  1912,  and  he  published  extensively 
between  the  two  World  Wars.  After  a  con¬ 
siderable  silence  caused  by  World  War 
Two,  he  again  began  to  be  rather  active. 
However,  although  many  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  into  a  number  of  languages, 
and  one  book,  the  Olympic  Discus,  was 
translated  into  English  in  1939,  he  is  little 
known  to  American  readers. 

American  ignorance  of  Parandowski’s 
works  and  the  peculiarity  of  those  works 
themselves  partially  explain  the  reticent  at¬ 
titude  of  American  publishers;  the  attitude 
of  certain  critics  in  present-day  Poland  is 
less  easy  to  explain.  In  addition  to  some  con¬ 
siderable  new  works,  a  number  of  his  earlier 
works  have  reappeared  since  the  war,  most 
of  them  re-edited,  enlarged,  and  sometimes 
changed.  Parandowski  has  also  published 
several  editions  of  collected  works  which, 
according  to  reports,  have  been  sold  out 
immediately.  In  spite  of  this  popularity 
among  the  reading  public  and  in  spite  of  a 
considerable  following  (according  to  one 
of  the  Polish  critics),  Parandowski’s  name 
has  become  a  rather  disputed  subject  which 
the  present  sketch  will  attempt  to  clarify. 

Parandowski  was  born  in  Lvov,  which 
then  belonged  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire.  He  began  to  write  rather  early.  As 
he  himself  recalled  later  in  his  Moje  Poc- 
zqtkj  Literacf{ie  (“My  Literary  Begin¬ 
nings”),  he  had  published  poems  while  he 
was  still  in  high  school.  They  were  all  filled 
with  exotic  material;  Bedouins  played  not 
the  least  role  in  them.  At  the  same  time, 
Parandowski  was  more  and  more  interested 
in  antiquity.  In  1912  appeared  two  large 
works:  one  of  them,  Rousseau  SzJ^ic  Lite- 
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racf(o-filosoficzny,wtis  printed  in  book  form 
in  1913,  a  few  weeks  before  his  matricula¬ 
tion.  The  subsequent  war  and  civil  war 
with  Russia  postponed  his  graduation  from 
the  university.  After  a  rather  turbulent  life 
which  was  common  to  many  pieople  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe  at  that  time  and  a  short  period 
of  activity  as  a  journalist,  he  returned  to 
his  calling.  Back  at  the  university,  Paran¬ 
dowski  studied  antiquity,  classical  philol¬ 
ogy,  and  archeology.  As  a  result  of  his  work 
he  published  Mitologia  (“Mythology”), 
which  was  intended  for  children  but  was 
sold  out  to  adults.  Eros  na  Olympic  (“Eros 
on  Olympus”)  appeared  in  1923.  As  Paran¬ 
dowski  states  in  the  preface  to  this  book,  he 
was  tired  of  castrating  his  gods  and  there- 
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fore  incorporated  all  the  frivolous  material 
into  a  separate  work.  Here  the  Greek  gods 
are  ridiculously  human  in  all  their  amorous 
adventures.  Frankly  frivolous,  the  book  is 
also  excellently  written.  Needless  to  say, 
this  volume  sold  out  at  once. 

Parandowski’s  study  took  him  to  Greece 
and  Italy;  the  result  of  these  journeys 
was  another  book,  Dwie  Wiosny  (“Two 
Springs”),  in  1926-27,  a  historio-literary 
travelogue.  Shortly  before,  in  1925,  he  had 
published  Aspazja  (“Aspasia”),  a  literary 
miniature  fictionalizing  the  life  of  Pericles’s 
wife. 

One  can  see  a  certain  parallel  develop¬ 
ment  between  Parandowski’s  studies  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  with  their  brilliant  by-products,  and 
his  biographical  studies.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  Twenties  the  publisher  Alterberg, 
to  whom  Parandowski  had  sold  his  first 
work,  decided  upon  a  publication  of  the 
collected  works  of  Oscar  Wilde,  who  at  that 
time  was  in  great  vogue  in  Poland.  Thus 
appeared  an  announcement  that  in  1921-22 
the  collected  works  would  be  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Parandowski.  Only 
the  first  volume  of  poems,  ably  translated 
by  Jan  Kasprowicz,  app>eared.  Because  of 
difficulties,  this  project  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  However,  Parandowski  kept  up  an 
interest  in  Oscar  Wilde  and  in  1928-29 
wrote  Kr6l  2ycia  (“King  of  Life”),  a  vie 
romancee  of  the  British  writer.  This  novel- 
biography  is  still  considered  the  best  in  Po¬ 
land.  Here  one  can  discern  a  new  trait  of 
Parandowski’s  creative  art — his  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  style.  Stylistically  the  book  is  im¬ 
peccable,  and  his  style  is  somehow  admir¬ 
ably  fitting  to  the  description  of  the  cold 
late-Victorian  society  and  of  the  aestheti¬ 
cism  of  Oscar  Wilde  himself. 

In  1930-32  Parandowski  wrote  Dys}{^ 
Olympijs/^i  (  Olympic  Discus ),  a  short  novel 
about  the  seventy-sixth  Olympic  Games  in 
ancient  Greece.  The  book  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages.  The  year  1933 
witnessed  a  collection  of  essays,  Odwiedziny 
i  spot\ania  (“Visits  and  Encounters”),  and 
in  1934-36  Paradowski  wrote  Niebo  w 


Plomieniach  (”Sky  in  Flames”),  undoubt¬ 
edly  one  of  his  best  novels,  which  again 
shows  Parandowski’s  versatility  and  wide 
range. 

Parandowski  has  mentioned  that  he  was 
always  interested  in  new  subjects.  Thus,  he 
was  the  first  to  do  considerable  research  on 
Oscar  Wilde.  K.  Czachowski  in  his  Obraz 
W spolczesnej  Literatury  Pols1{iej  considers 
Parandowski  the  first  to  treat  the  subject  of 
sp)ort  in  Polish  literature,  in  the  Olympic 
Discus.  In  “Sky  in  Flames”  Parandowski 
again  turns  to  a  subject  previously  untreated 
in  Polish  literature;  the  religious  conflict  in 
the  soul  of  a  young  boy.  “Sky  in  Flames”  is 
Parandowski’s  first  completely  fictional 
work.  It  can  be  considered  his  first  psycho¬ 
logical  one  as  well.  Without  solving  many 
problems,  Parandowski  raises  serious  ques¬ 
tions.  Linked  with  the  boy’s  religious  crisis 
is  the  perennial  problem  of  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  fathers  and  sons.  The  subtle  and  deli¬ 
cate  conveyance  of  the  growing  boy’s  senti¬ 
ments  is  worthy  of  Tolstoy.  The  novel’s 
mild  and  somewhat  benevolent  satire  on 
the  Church  and  its  gentle  all-p^ervading 
humor  also  make  it  exceedingly  pleasant 
reading. 

The  action  of  “Sky  in  Flames,”  which 
begins  in  1905,  ends  in  1914,  a  rather  sig¬ 
nificant  date.  Parandowski  shows  an  ex¬ 
cellent  knowledge  of  the  milieu  of  Teofil 
Grodzicki,  the  main  character,  and  of  Lvov, 
Parandowski’s  own  native  city  and  the  city 
in  which  the  action  of  the  novel  takes  place. 
Parandowski  intended  to  continue  the  nov¬ 
el;  however,  the  upheavals  of  World  War 
Two  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  manuscript  of 
the  second  part  perished,  although  one 
guesses  from  the  fragments  of  the  new 
novel,  Powrot  Do  2ycia  (“Return  to  Life”), 
that  the  expectations  are  fulfilled  which 
were  entertained  of  Teofil  Grodzicki,  who 
now  apjjears  as  a  grown  man. 

In  1939,  just  before  World  War  Two, 
Parandowski  published  a  collection  of  stor¬ 
ies  for  children,  Trzy  Znaf^i  Zodiaku  (“The 
Three  Signs  of  the  Zodiac”),  and  then  fol- 
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lowed  a  complete  silence.  This  was  the  time 
when  people  fought  and  died,  when  the 
entire  cultural  as  well  as  physical  life  of  the 
Polish  nation  was  at  stake.  In  his  short 
sketch  Praca  nad  Petrarl^q  (“A  Work  on 
Petrarch”),  Parandowski  remembered  how 
he  returned  to  Warsaw  near  the  end  of  the 
war  when  all  was  gone,  most  important,  of 
course,  his  archives  and  his  library.  It  is  a 
desolate  picture,  but  soon  he  returned  to  his 
studies  and  taught  comparative  literature 
at  the  University  of  Lublin.  His  lectures  on 
Petrarch  gave  him  an  idea  for  another  bi¬ 
ography,  Petrarf^a  (1950) ;  before  that,  how¬ 
ever,  he  published  a  collection  of  essays — 
Godzina  Sr6dziemnomorsf{a  (“A  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Hour”) — in  1949,  and  in  the  same 
year  another  volume  of  “Visits  and  En¬ 
counters.” 

In  i9‘50  Parandowski  published  Alchemia 
Slowa  (“Alchemy  of  the  Word”),  a  bril¬ 
liant  study  of  the  creative  process  in  litera¬ 
ture  in  all  its  manifold  aspects  (see  B.  A. 
^2:4,  p.  266),  and  in  1952  Zegar  sionieczny 
(“The  Sun  Dial”),  a  charming  collection 
of  stories  from  his  childhood.  In  1958  ap¬ 
peared  Podroze  IJteracl(ie  (“Literary  Jour¬ 
neys”)  which  reflects  his  many  travels  as 
president  of  the  Polish  pen  club,  a  position 
he  has  held  since  1933.  Nor  is  Parandowski 
only  an  original  writer;  he  does  not  shun 
and,  in  fact,  he  promotes  the  art  of  trans¬ 
lation.  His  contribution  in  this  field  is  also 
considerable.  To  name  only  a  few,  he  has 
translated  Caesar’s  Civil  War,  Einhard’s 
Life  of  Charlemagne,  and  Homer’s  Odyssey. 

This  then  is  a  brief  outline  of  Parandow- 
ski’s  works.  What  is  his  contribution  to 
Polish  literature?  First  of  all,  as  indicated 
above,  the  frequent  novelty  of  his  subject 
matter.  Secondly,  his  solid  contribution  to 
the  biographical  novel  and  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Polish  essays.  Parandowski’s  essays 
and  sketches  are  brief,  sharp,  and  brilliant. 
Finally,  endowed  with  great  erudition,  he 
has  succeeded  in  imparting  some  of  his 
knowledge  to  laymen.  One  should  also  note 
his  significant  contribution  to  children’s 
literature. 


JAN  PARANDOWSKI 

Perhaps  Parandowski’s  most  important 
achievement  lies  in  his  language  and  style. 
He  has  stated,  and  several  essays  on  Flau¬ 
bert  and  Anatole  France  attest  to  this,  that 
he  is  indebted  to  French  writers  for  his 
style.  Of  particular  importance  is  Paran¬ 
dowski’s  admirable  language.  It  is  vivid, 
colorful,  racy,  and  lucid.  Many  a  contempo¬ 
rary  writer  would  do  well  to  learn  from 
Parandowski.  Parandowski’s  art  is  a  mar¬ 
velous  synthesis  of  ancient  culture  with  the 
modern  world.  That  is  perhaps  why  some 
critics  call  him  a  classicist.  In  our  opinion 
the  appellation  is  not  quite  correct.  True, 
Parandowski  is  sensitive  to  everything  beau¬ 
tiful.  He  has  inherited  from  classical  writers 
a  precise  and  harmonious  style,  and  his  pre¬ 
occupation  with  antiquity  is  manifest  in  his 
work.  However,  we  are  accustomed  to  as¬ 
sociate  the  classical  with  an  abstract  and 
impersonal  concept  of  beauty  or,  worse,  a 
rather  dilettante  imitation  of  it.  Parandow¬ 
ski’s  heroes,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  aspire 
to  climb  Olympus:  They  are  human.  That 
is  why  his  gods  in  “Eros  on  Olympus”  are 
so  lovable,  Parandowski’s  works  are  perme¬ 
ated  with  an  undying  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  man.  They  are  optimistically  healthy. 

Parandowski’s  reputation  as  a  writer  had 
already  been  established  before  World  War 
Two.  After  the  war  a  number  of  his  hooks 
were  translated  into  Czech,  German,  Croa- 
tion,  and  Hebrew;  they  were  published  in 
Switzerland,  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Israel.  Some  of  his  articles,  such  as  “Spot- 
kanie  z  Joysem”  (“Encounter  with  Joyce”), 
were  translated  and  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic  of  Germany.  In  Poland  his 
books  are  immediately  sold  out  and  the 
editions  run  into  thousands.  With  all  his 
popularity,  no  serious  research  has  so  far 
been  devoted  to  him,  and,  aside  from  a 
number  of  short  and  very  favorable  reviews 
in  Poland  and  outside,  there  has  been  no 
comprehensive  longer  study.  It  was  a  wel¬ 
come  change  when  two  articles  appeared 
in  one  of  the  more  important  periodicals  in 
Poland,  one  called  “Podroz  do  Arkadii” 
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(“The  Trip  to  Arcadia”),  T w6rczoU-%-^S, 
by  Wlodzimierz  Macing,  and  another  by 
Zdzisiow  Najder,  “Parandowski  czyli  dola 
klasyka”  (“Parandowski  or  the  Fate  of  a 
Classicist”),  T w6rczoic-qr^%.  The  reader 
will,  however,  be  bitterly  disappointed. 

The  articles  themselves  pose  a  serious 
question  on  the  role  and  position  of  the 
writer  in  modern  society,  Maciqg  notes  the 
popularity  of  Parandowski,  his  contribution 
to  literary  style,  his  extensive  research,  his 
excellent  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  his 
able  presentation  to  children,  but  he  vehem¬ 
ently  and  rather  severely  criticizes  him  for 
a  number  of  what  he  considers  unforgivable 
sins.  He  claims  that  Parandowski  is  indif¬ 
ferent  to  history  and  therefore  is  indifferent 
to  man.  His  writings  are  said  to  be  those 
of  a  study  room;  they  smack  of  the  acad¬ 
emy.  He  supposedly  is  too  much  interested 
in  beauty,  in  education,  and  in  enlighten¬ 
ment  for  their  own  sake.  He  leads  us  away 
from  real  people  and  creates  an  idyl  where¬ 
as  literature  lives  by  tragedy.  Macing  stress¬ 
es  Parandowski’s  upbringing  and  origin 
and  claims  that  Parandowski  shuns  conflict. 

Maci^g’s  method  is  simple  and  not  at  all 
original.  Taking  a  few  isolated  works  and 
a  few  reviews  he  tries  to  prove  his  thesis: 
that  Parandowski  is  insincere  and  lacks  in¬ 
terest  in  everyday  affairs.  Macing  is  irked 
by  Parandowski’s  Godzina  Srddziemno- 
morsl{a.  It  seems  to  be  too  foggy  for  him, 
too  abstract;  why  did  Macing  not  notice 
the  brilliant  essay  in  the  same  collection. 
Max  von  Trott?  Why,  severely  criticizing 
the  reviews  of  “Zdrada  Klerkow”  (“La 
trahison  des  clercs”),  does  he  not  say  a  word 
about  Remarque  or  about  W  Obronie  Za- 
chodu  ( DSjcnse  de  V Occident ),  a  study  con¬ 
nected  with  Henri  Massis’s  book  ?  As  debat¬ 
able  as  some  of  Parandowski’s  arguments 
are,  this  pamphlet  is  a  passionate  and  con¬ 
vincing  defense  of  the  Orient.  In  it  we  dis¬ 
cern  an  op)en  criticism  of  colonialism,  to 
which  Parandowski  later  returns  in  Pod- 
rdze  Uterac^ie,  and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


How  can  Macigg  maintain  that  Parandow¬ 
ski  is  influenced  by  the  Church  ? 

Najder’s  article  appeared  in  the  next  issue 
of  T wdrszosc  and  comes,  so  to  speak,  as  a 
defense.  He  gives  his  due  to  certain  astute 
observations  of  Macing  but  proves,  and  cor¬ 
rectly  so,  that  in  some  of  his  reviews  Paran¬ 
dowski  acted  as  an  expert  and  that  in  the 
long  run  there  indeed  is  nothing  wrong 
with  dissecting  the  society  one  knows  best. 
One  should  note  that  Najder  makes  one 
very  pertinent  comment:  Parandowski,  be¬ 
ing  a  classicist,  reacts  against  Romanticism, 
which  in  nineteenth-century  Poland  was 
filled  with  conflict.  For  a  classicist  looks 
upon  the  world  calmly  and  seeks  harmony 
and  beauty  in  art  rather  than  conflict.  Naj¬ 
der  concludes  that  Parandowski’s  fate  is  to 
be  misunderstood  because  the  modern  world 
has  little  or  no  place  for  a  classicist.  One  can 
only  be  amazed  by  this  observation,  and 
one  almost  believes  that  Najder  says  it  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  Parandowski  seeks  a  har¬ 
mony,  but,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
one  can  hardly  call  him  a  classicist.  Putting 
on  a  label  is  in  general  very  dangerous. 
Parandowski  is  interested  in  style :  therefore 
his  output  has  been  relatively  small.  But, 
looking  back  over  it,  it  is  doubtful  that 
Parandowski’s  works  lack  polemic  and 
conflict. 

Despite  the  contentions  of  Macing  and 
Najder,  Parandowski  does  often  turn  to 
things  common  to  all  men.  Though  he  is 
aware  of  the  exalted  place  of  a  writer,  he 
does  not  consider  himself  a  member  of  a 
chosen  society.  It  was  he  who  asked  at  the 
congress  in  Venice  that  a  prize  be  given  for 
a  book  supporting  peace.  How  can  a  writer 
be  well-nigh  superfluous  who  created  As- 
pazja  and  who  believes  that  the  truth 
will  triumph  over  evil,  who  in  spite  of 
the  virtual  elimination  of  any  cultural 
life  in  Poland  during  the  war  does  not  lose 
his  faith  in  the  individual  (Roscher),  and 
who  remains  a  true  humanist.? 
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Changing  Trends 
Spanish  Novel 

By  DOROTHY  McMAHON 

COUNTRY  could  scarccly  experience 
an  upheaval  as  devastating  as  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (1936-39)  with¬ 
out  reflecting  in  its  postwar  literature  a 
marked  change  wrought  hy  suffering,  doubt, 
and  soul-searching.  Traditionally,  Spanish 
writers  have  been  very  positive,  even  in¬ 
transigent,  in  defending  their  points  of 
view.  Differences  of  opinion  existed,  of 
course,  but  the  reader  was  never  left  in 
doubt  as  to  which  position  the  author  es¬ 
poused.  A  Pereda  was  an  ultra<onservative 
traditionalist,  a  Galdos  was  a  thoroughgo¬ 
ing  liberal.  Novelists  such  as  Blasco  Ihdnez 
and  Ramon  Sender  of  the  pre-war  twen¬ 
tieth  century  attacked  social  injustice  and 
promised,  at  least  implicitly,  a  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  man  through  changes  in  social 
institutions. 

In  1931,  without  bloodshed,  the  Second 
Spanish  Republic  came  into  being,  and  has¬ 
tened  to  frame  a  constitution  designed  to 
correct  the  ills,  extremes  of  wealth  and  p>ov- 
erty,  excessive  power  wielded  by  the  mili¬ 
tary,  union  of  church  and  state,  against 
which  public  and  authors  had  been  protest¬ 
ing.  But  a  marked  change,  implemented 
only  in  part  to  be  sure,  in  social  institutions 
did  not  bring  about  the  longed-for  Utopia. 
Neither  did  the  war  itself,  and  disillusion 
with  respect  to  the  efficacy  of  placing  one’s 
hopes  in  a  given  political  or  social  ideology 
is  apparent  in  postwar  Spanish  authors. 

The  Nadal  Award,  established  in  1944,  is 
considered  to  be  Spain’s  highest  literary  hon¬ 
or  for  the  best  novel  of  each  year.  Whether 
any  one  of  the  novels  so  chosen  will  stand 
the  test  of  time  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but 
they  are  important  as  an  indication  of  what 
sort  of  novels  Spaniards  deem  worthy  of 
buying  and  reading,  for  these  novels  us¬ 
ually  go  through  several  editions. 
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There  are  frequent  references  in  Nadal 
Award  novels  to  the  futility  of  expecting 
any  real  benefit  from  a  change  in  regime. 
Juan  Sebastian  Arbo  in  Sobre  las  piedras 
grises  describes  the  people’s  joy  in  the  new 
Republic,  but  within  a  few  days  they  learn 
that  with  or  without  a  king  the  world  is 
still  the  same.  In  Dolores  Medio’s  Nosotros 
los  Rivero  (see  B.A.  28:1,  p.  71)  one  of  the 
characters  reflects  that  street  names  and  stat¬ 
ues  change  with  the  government,  but  not 
much  else.  Men  of  good  faith  defend  their’ 
pxilitical  ideals,  but  it  is  all  useless.  Heroes 
die  on  both  sides,  but  the  people  are  still 
left  without  a  solution  to  their  problems. 

The  theme  of  futility  recurs  time  after 
time.  Carmen  Laforet,  twenty-three  years 
old  when  she  wrote  Nada  (see  B.A.  22:2, 
p.  158),  speaks  of  “useless  days,’’  of  “stupid 
tragedies,  tears  shed  in  vain.’’  Las  ultimas 
horas  by  Jose  Suarez  Carreno  mentions  “the 
silence  of  futility  which  always  follows  ca¬ 
tastrophes.”  Man  is  horribly  alone,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  his  own  egoism  and  refusal  to  love; 
he  cannot  fully  comprehend  either  his  fel¬ 
low  man  or  his  environment.  The  environ¬ 
ment  is  frequently  hostile,  at  best  indiffer¬ 
ent,  and  it  often  changes  according  to  man’s 
mood.  In  fact,  he  cannot  always  differen¬ 
tiate  between  the  workings  of  his  over¬ 
wrought  nerves  and  mind  and  the  world 
which  exists,  if  it  does,  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  organism.  One  of  the  characters 
in  Siempre  en  capilla  (see  B.A.  29:2,  p.  211) 
by  Luisa  Forrellad  does  not  know  whether 
the  moon  really  spoke  to  him,  whether  he 
dreamed  that  it  did,  or  whether  he  just 
imagined  the  conversation  so  vividly  that 
it  seemed  real  to  him.  Descriptions  of  fever¬ 
ish,  delirious,  or  drunken  states  abound.  In 
Las  ultimas  horas  Aguado,  after  drinking 
for  hours,  imagines  that  he  sees  his  wife  in 
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the  road  ahead.  He  \yants  to  kill  her,  but 
he  feels  guilty  becau^  his  hatred  for  her 
stems  in  part  from  his  own  inadequacies. 
Quickly  he  swerves  the  car  to  avoid  hitting 
the  imaginary  figure  in  the  road,  and  kills 
himself  and  a  companion.  As  he  dies,  he 
thinks  that  at  last  he  can  rest,  rest  from 
being  human. 

In  essence,  many  of  the  complaints  and 
lamentations  in  the  Nadal  novels  are  rooted 
in  the  human  condition,  and  they  raise  the 
age-old  question  of  what  is  the  real  purpose 
of  man’s  very  transitory  existence  on  earth. 
The  characters  see  themselves  as  miserable, 
impotent  creatures  incapable  of  satisfying 
their  needs  and  wants,  wants  at  times  not 
clearly  defined  in  their  own  minds.  Andrea 
in  Nad  a,  “always  longing  for  something 
which  not  even  she  could  identify,”  Lena 
in  Nosotros  los  Rivero,  troubled  by  her 
“black  butterflies,”  but  “defenseless,  at  the 
mercy  of  her  mother,  who  was  the  stronger,” 
and  Manolo  of  Las  ultimas  horas,  “who 
never  once  in  all  his  nineteen  years  had  been 
able  to  have  anything  he  really  wanted,” 
are  cases  in  point. 

At  times  frustration  leads  some  of  the 
characters  to  acts  of  rebellion  and  violence, 
often  apparently  senseless,  or  to  fits  of  pet¬ 
tish  ill-humor  triggered  by  inconsequential 
happenings  or  remarks.  Emotions  are  real 
but  mixed,  and  they  veer  suddenly  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  The  villagers  in  La 
frontera  de  Dios  (see  B.A.  32:1,  p.  69)  by 
Jose  Luis  Martin  Descalzo  “either  love  or 
hate.  And  what  wind  will  sway  them  to¬ 
morrow.?”  The  protagonist,  depicted  as  a 
typical  postwar  man,  in  Jose  Maria  Giro- 
nella’s  Un  hombre  “enjoys  sowing  sawdust 
in  his  soul.”  To  the  young  vagabond  in  Las 
ultimas  horas,  sudden  shifts  in  emotions 
among  his  own  class  are  a  matter  of  course. 
He  is  surprised  at  first  to  see  them  in  the 
rich,  but  then  he  thinks  to  himself,  “Why, 
they’re  just  like  us.” 

It  is  this  recognition  of  a  common  core 
of  weakness  in  mankind  which  gives  rise 
to  a  sense  of  compassion,  to  a  tendency  to 


withhold  judgment.  The  old  priest  in  La 
frontera  de  Dios  says,  “I  believe  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  classify  people  as  good  or  bad.  That’s 
anticipating  God.”  But  the  most  cogent 
force  inducing  compassion  is  the  realization 
that  all  men  must  die,  must  relinquish  their 
person.  “After  all,  every  corpse  was  once 
a  person,”  as  one  of  the  characters  remarks 
in  Rafael  Sanchez  Ferlosio’s  El  Jarama  (see 
B.A.  31:4,  p.  408).  Most  of  La  sombra  del 
ciprh  es  alargada  by  Miguel  Delibes  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  narrator’s  efforts  to  free  him¬ 
self  from  the  sorrow  of  death.  He  attempts 
to  live  without  forming  any  strong  attach¬ 
ments  so  that  death  cannot  rob  him  of  any 
loved  ones  nor  snatch  him  from  someone 
who  loves  him.  The  attempt  fails,  and  he 
realizes,  “Every  man  has  more  to  lose  than 
he  thinks.” 

All  of  the  novels  stress  that  life  is  hard, 
filled  with  suffering,  petty  economies,  bore¬ 
dom,  exploitation,  hatred,  fears,  egoism,  but 
man’s  death  sentence  is  still  hard  to  bear, 
and  it  forms  a  common  bond.  The  vaga¬ 
bond  Manolo  in  Las  ultimas  horas,  after 
seeing  the  rich  man  die,  thinks  that  if  he 
ever  hated  the  rich,  even  unconsciously, 
now  he  is  at  peace  with  them,  and  with  all 
men,  simply  because  they  are  men.  “A  man 
who  has  to  die  the  same  as  I  shall  have  to 
someday  cannot  be  indifferent  to  me.”  Here 
we  have,  of  course,  John  Donne’s  idea  and 
the  title.  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls,  to  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  Spanish  Civil  War  novel. 

The  struggle-for-existence  theme  so  prev¬ 
alent  in  Spanish  literature  ever  since  the 
advent  of  the  picaresque  novel  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  is  still  evident  in  the  Nadal 
Award  novels.  Getting  enough  to  eat  is  a 
constant  struggle  for  the  poor,  making  ends 
meet  haunts  the  modest  employee,  and 
keeping  up  appearances  plagues  the  hard- 
hit  middle  class.  Lena  Rivero  may  be  hun¬ 
gry,  but  a  lady  must  not  even  mention  the 
word! 

Economic  concerns,  however,  serious  as 
they  are,  are  not  the  main  targets  of  these 
authors.  They  are  seeking  a  meaning  to 
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existence  and  in  so  doing  they  question  at¬ 
titudes  long  accepted  by  many  Spaniards. 
In  Nada  one  of  the  university  students  says 
that  she  likes  to  associate  with  complex,  ec¬ 
centric,  or  non<onformist  people  because 
she  is  tired  of  living  with  those  who  are 
too  sure  of  knowing  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  All  of  Francisco  Jose  Al¬ 
cantara’s  La  muerte  le  sienta  bien  a  Villa¬ 
lobos  (sec  B.A.  30:4,  p.  398)  is  a  satire  on 
Spanish  small  town  life.  Priest  and  mayor 
defend  their  prerogatives  with  equal  heat, 
equal  childishness,  and  equally  interested 
motives.  “Good”  women  gossip  endlessly 
and  are  utterly  lacking  in  charity.  A  civic 
demonstration  ends  in  a  ridiculous  free- 
for-all  involving  the  school  children  and 
their  paper  flags. 

The  insistence  on  absolute  acceptance  of 
the  individual,  “just  as  he  is,”  could  be  a 
plea  for  greater  tolerance  and  comprehen¬ 
sion.  It  could  also  bespeak  a  desire  to  be 
free  of  the  restraints  of  convention  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Elena  Quiroga’s  Viento  del 
none  has  a  wealthy  landowner  who  falls  in 
love  with  a  peasant.  He  realizes  that  he 
must  “reject  her  or  accept  her — not  change 
her.”  “To  be  human  was  to  accept,  in  their 
humanity,  the  complex  humanities  of  oth¬ 
ers.”  Jose-Felix  Tapia’s  La  Ittna  ha  entrado 
en  casa  describes  two  emotionally  unstable 
young  girls  and  asks,  “What  fault  was  it  of 
theirs  to  be  as  they  were.^”  The  tumultuous 
Riveros  are  fond  of  exclaiming,  “We  are  as 
we  are — without  any  possibility  of  chang¬ 
ing.” 

The  Nadal  authors,  far  from  stressing  pat 
answers,  seem  often  to  be  groping  for  the 
way.  What  at  first  glance  could  be  taken 
for  a  lack  of  skill  in  character  delineation 
proves  on  closer  inspection  to  be  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  present  characters  who  are  so 
troubled  and  insecure  that  they  are  shadowy 
people,  unsure  not  only  of  whai  they  stand 
for,  but  unsure  also  of  who  they  are. 

Such  a  negative  attitude  in  the  literature 
of  a  people  who  produced  mystic  writers 
of  the  stature  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  and 
St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  and  who  were  so  con¬ 


vinced  of  their  role  as  God’s  chosen  people 
that  they  died,  in  life  as  well  as  in  fiction, 
with  abandon  in  order  to  defend  their  ideas, 
constitutes  a  radical  departure  from  tra¬ 
ditional  Spanish  thought.  Carlos,  a  char¬ 
acter  whom  Suarez  Carreno  presents  with 
admiration,  is  “a  mystic  in  despair”  because 
he  has  nothing  in  which  to  believe.  The 
world,  according  to  Carlos,  is  lacking  in 
moral  fiber,  and  to  be  happy  in  times  such 
as  these  would  be  a  tremendous  sin.  Carlos, 
through  renouncing  all  thought  of  personal 
happiness,  wishes  to  make  an  example  of 
his  own  life. 

A  man  without  beliefs  or  ideals  is  a  pit¬ 
iable  creature  lacking  in  a  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  that  it  is  the  older  generation  who 
are  to  blame  for  youth’s  plight  is  suggested 
'm  Un  hombre  when  Miguel’s  mother  ob¬ 
serves  “the  utter  lack  of  responsibility  in 
this  man  whom  she  had  reared,”  and  again 
in  Nada  with  the  cry  of  the  bewildered 
younger  generation,  “We  are  infinitely 
more  worthy  than  our  forebears.” 

The  idea  of  rehabilitation  through  re¬ 
pentance  and  good  works  occurs  occasion¬ 
ally,  principally  in  La  frontera  de  Dios. 
Acts  of  kindness  afford  happiness  to  the 
doer  in  Siempre  en  capilla  and  Sobre  las 
piedras  grises.  Keeping  one’s  wants  in 
check,  avoiding  too  avid  an  interest  in  any¬ 
thing,  yields  a  passive  form  of  happiness  in 
Las  ultimas  horas.  “Not  to  be  unhappy  is 
happiness  enough,”  declares  the  unhappy 
principal  character  of  La  sombra  del  cipr^s 
es  alargada. 

What  is  done  is  done.  It  is  pointless  to 
regret  the  past.  One  must  face  up  to  reality 
or  perish.  Such  ideas  are  common  in  the 
Nadal  Award  novels,  and  even  parodied,  in 
a  sense,  by  the  cat  in  Nosotros  los  Rivero 
which  refuses  to  take  any  interest  in  life 
when  the  family  moves  to  less  desirable 
quarters.  Kedi  Bey  adopts  “the  bitter  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  non-adjustablc”  and  dies.  Death 
itself  must  not  loom  too  large.  “One  cannot 
live  with  a  corpse  on  his  shoulder,”  as  La 
sombra  del  cipris  es  alargada  expresses  it. 
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Life  keeps  changing  hands,  but  it  still  goes 
on,  is  a  theme  inUn  hombre  and  La  muerte 
le  sienta  bien  a  Villalobos.  Despite  all  its 
hardships  and  sorrows,  hatreds  and  frustra¬ 
tions,  life  is  still  sweet.  Man  will  keep  on 
struggling  to  live,  for  it  is  nature  to  do  so. 
Life  itself  is  reason  enough  for  its  existence. 
Man  will  always  seek  a  sense  of  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  life,  at  times  through  identifica¬ 
tion  with  a  geographic  region,  sometimes 
through  history,  and  sometimes  through 
family  possessions,  but  principally  through 
the  realization,  as  is  the  case  with  Alvaro  in 
Viento  del  norte  as  he  gazes  at  his  new¬ 
born  child,  “  ‘to  perpetuate  oneself’  are  the 
sweetest  words  in  any  language.” 

La  frontera  de  Dios,  written  by  a  priest, 
has  a  definitely  religious  orientation,  but 
not  the  one  usual  in  Spanish  literature.  The 
author  criticizes  members  of  the  clergy 
whose  main  interest  is  really  a  well-filled 
church,  and  who  at  heart,  even  though  they 
may  not  realize  it,  are  lacking  in  real  love. 
Martin’s  thesis  is  that  man’s  misery  springs 
from  his  failure  to  love  God.  He  condemns 
himself  “to  the  cold  hell  of  not  loving.”  The 
vacuum  in  man’s  heart  caused  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  love  is  soon  filled  with  hatred.  He 
loves  no  one,  not  even  himself  really,  and 
he  is  utterly  miserable  in  his  childish  ego¬ 
ism.  Man  needs  to  love  God,  to  subject  his 
own  will  to  His  will.  Otherwise  he  will 


After  eighteen  years  of  effort,  Dr.  Ferdinand  D.  Less¬ 
ing  of  the  University  of  California  will  publish  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  fall  of  1960,  to  be  issued  by  the  University 
of  California  Press,  a  1,300  page  Mongolian-English 
dictionary.  He  undertook  the  project  in  1942  when 
no  Mongolian-English  dictionary  existed.  Such  a 
reference  work  seemed  important  to  the  war  effort. 
Although  not  the  first  to  enter  the  field,  his  diction¬ 
ary  with  50,000  entries  will  be  the  most  complete 
and  accurate.  Mongolian  script,  somwehat  Arabic  in 
appearance,  is  written  vertically,  beginning  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner.  The  New  Yorl(  Timet 


never  have  p>eace.  The  emphasis  on  peace  is 
noteworthy  in  that  it  picks  up  on  a  spiritual 
level  the  same  rewards  that  in  the  other 
novels  man  is  seeking  on  a  natural  level, 
surcease  from  war,  strife,  hatred,  fear.  La 
luna  ha  entrado  en  casa  and  La  sombra  del 
cipr^s  es  alargada,  while  not  primarily  re¬ 
ligious  novels,  in  the  final  analysis  stress  the 
importance  of  love  of  God  if  the  individual 
is  to  enjoy  mental  health.  Viento  del  norte, 
Sobre  las  piedras  grises,  El  Jarama,  and 
even  the  superficially  sophisticated  Lar  ul¬ 
timas  horas  all  speak  of  love,  compassion, 
comprehension  as  the  keys  which  will  un¬ 
lock  the  prison  of  man’s  feeling  of  isolation 
and  abandonment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Nadal  Award  novels 
display  some  of  the  external  aspects  of 
existentialism.  The  authors  are  concerned 
with  questions  such  as  what  constitutes 
reality,  where  is  the  border  between  the 
individual  and  his  environment,  to  what 
extent  is  man  responsible  for  his  acts?  But, 
insofar  as  they  make  any  positive  state¬ 
ments,  their  thinking  follows  along  Chris¬ 
tian  lines  and  can  best  be  epitomized, 
whether  the  authors  are  aware  of  it  or  not, 
as:  The  Kingdom  of  God  lies  within  you. 
Man’s  happiness  depends  less  on  external 
factors  than  it  does  on  the  workings  of  his 
own  mind  and  heart. 

University  of  Southern  California 


Dr.  Lawrence  Thompson,  Director,  University  of 
Kentucky  Libraries,  informs  us  that  the  first  volume 
of  tij  Magyar  l.iexikpn  (Budapest,  Hungarian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences,  1959)  covers  A-C.  This  general  Hun¬ 
garian  encyclopedia  does  not  have  signed  articles,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  contributions  arc  by  the  best  Hun¬ 
garian  authorities  in  the  field.  The  maps  and  other 
illustrations  arc  comparable  to  the  best  in  any  of  the 
world’s  great  encyclopedias.  Bibliographical  refer¬ 
ences  are  not  provided.  Information  relative  to  current 
events  reveals  clearly  that  the  editors  were  careful  to 
include  all  current  information  up  to  press  time. 


Not  in  the  Reviews 

Oscar  Wilde  Lutetiae  cause  it  has  by  nature  a  more  restricted  circu- 


By  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Tragicam  sortem 
sponte  passus, 
phantasma  procax, 
elegans,  loquax, 
frustra  agit  (et  iassus) 
vitam  post  mortem. 

Easton,  Pa. 

Western  Literature  in  Poland  Today 
By  Kenneth  F.  Lcwalski 
Western  visitors  to  Poland  have  been  uniform¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  intellectual  vitality  of 
the  country  since  Gomulka  came  to  power  in 
1956  and  with  the  degree  of  intellectual  free¬ 
dom  in  Poland.  During  my  visit  to  Warsaw 
and  Cracow  in  the  summer  of  1959, 1  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  with  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  Western  literature  now  available 
in  the  bookstores  along  Nowy  Swiat  and  Jero- 
zolimska,  which,  in  war-torn  Warsaw,  are 
conspicuously  well-constructed  and  equipped. 
Since  the  demand  for  books  is  larger  than  the 
supply,  queues  commonly  form  outside  the 
bookstores  an  hour  before  opening  and  people 
constantly  crowd  around  the  numerous  port¬ 
able  bookstalls  which  flank  the  main  streets 
of  the  city  in  place  of  the  usual  tourist  souve¬ 
nir  stands  one  sees  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  project  in  the 
realm  of  Western  scholarship  has  been  the 
publication  of  the  Library  of  Philosophy  Clas¬ 
sics.  The  first  volume  of  the  series,  Condillac’s 
La  logique,  was  issued  in  1952.  To  date,  over 
fifty  titles  have  been  released  (68  volumes) 
which  include  the  major  philosophical  writ¬ 
ings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lu¬ 
cretius,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Spi¬ 
noza,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau.  Significantly 
enough,  though  some  Russian  writings  are 
included  (e.g.,  Lomonosov’s  Researches  in  the 
Natural  Sciences),  the  works  of  Marx  and 
Lenin  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  series  on 
grounds  that  they  are  sufficiently  available  in 
Poland  in  other  editions.  Though  this  may 
be  the  case,  Marxist  books  in  Poland  are  not 
conspicuously  displayed  as  they  are,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Prague. 

On  the  more  popular  level,  the  major  interest 
in  Western  literature  is  in  fiction  and  drama. 
Poetry  appears  to  be  less  available,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  translation  problem  and  also  be- 


lation.  My  recollection  is  limited  to  Byron,  De 
Musset,  Baudelaire,  and  Rilke.  While  I  was  in 
Warsaw,  however,  Dom  Ksi^zki  announced 
the  forthcoming  publication  of  Paul  Eluard’s 
Verses  and  Ludwig  Pasternak’s  Political  Verses 
and  Others.  Wide  interest  in  the  standard 
works  of  Western  literature  is  reflected  in  ex¬ 
tensive  publication  of  the  classics:  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey;  Aesop,  Cicero  and  Virgil;  the 
plays  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristoph¬ 
anes.  Renaissance  literature  is  abundant,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Shakespeare  plays  and  sonnets, 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  Boccaccio’s  Decameron, 
Cervantes’s  Don  Quixote,  Montaigne’s  Essays 
and  Rabelais’s  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  (a 
brilliant  deluxe  edition  complete  with  hand¬ 
some  woodcuts).  Copies  of  Dante’s  Divine 
Comedy  kept  reappearing  in  bookstores,  stalls, 
and  tobacco  stands. 

Special  interest  in  nineteenth  century  litera¬ 
ture  led  me  to  note  the  particularly  wide  se¬ 
lection  of  authors  and  titles  in  this  area:  Balzac, 
Hugo,  Flaubert,  Stendhal,  Daudet,  Dumas, 
and  Zola  among  the  French.  The  English  nov¬ 
el  was  equally  well  represented  from  Sterne  to 
Dickens  to  Hardy  and  Galsworthy.  German 
literature,  except  for  the  standard  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  did  not  appear  to  be  as 
popular.  Similarly,  interest  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed  restricted 
to  Twain  and  Cooper.  While  contemporary 
Russian  literature  is  conspicuously  under¬ 
played,  the  great  classics  (War  and  Peace, 
Brothers  Karamazov,  Dead  Souls,  The  Pos¬ 
sessed)  were  numerous. 

Current  interest  in  modern  English  and 
American  writings  appears  remarkably  high 
and  the  offerings  range  from  Steinbeck  and 
Dreiser  to  James  Joyce  and  Julien  Green.  Al¬ 
though  the  works  of  Howard  Fast  and  Jack 
London  continue  to  be  seen  in  the  stalls,  more 
representative  American  writers  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  A  recent  poll  taken  by  the  magazine 
Polityka  disclosed  that  the  three  favorite  novels 
written  by  foreign  authors  were  all  American: 
Hemingway’s  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls, 
Faulkner’s  Wild  Palms  and  Thornton  Wilder’s 
Ides  of  March.  Virtually  all  of  Hemingway 
and  a  large  number  of  Faulkner  novels  have 
been  translated  and  made  available  to  Polish 
readers.  Continental  writing  is  represented  by 
Thomas  Mann,  Proust,  Saint-Exupery  and 
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others,  including  Alberto  Moravia  (Woman  of 
Rome).  Catholic  authors  appear  to  be  enjoying 
considerable  popularity  in  Poland,  judging 
from  the  copies  of  Graham  Greene,  Mauriac, 
Papini,  Chesterton,  and  Leon  Bloy  seen  in  the 
bookshops. 

Shakespeare  remains  the  single  most-per¬ 
formed  playwright  in  Poland.  In  addition  to 
the  prcxluction  of  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  which 
I  attended  in  Cracow,  six  other  plays  (Tem¬ 
pest,  Two  Gentlemen  from  Verona,  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  Twelfth  Night,  Richard  111  and 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream)  are  scheduled  for 
the  current  season.  Other  standard  plays  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  1959-60  season  are  Euripides’s  Me¬ 
dea,  Molicre’s  Physician  in  Spite  of  Himself, 
Schiller’s  Robbers,  Ibsen’s  Doll  House,  Strind¬ 
berg’s  Father,  Chekhov’s  Uncle  Vania,  and 
two  historical  plays  seldom  performed  in  the 
west — Hugo’s  Mary  T udor  and  Schiller’s  Mary 
Stuart.  The  modern  theater  is  generously  rep¬ 
resented  in  Poland,  including  such  offerings  as 
Shaw’s  Devil’s  Disciple,  Giraudoux’s  Tiger  at 
the  Gates  and  Kafka’s  Trial.  Among  the  con¬ 
tinental  plays  which  have  been  or  will  soon  be 
produced  are  Lorca’s  Don  Cristdbal  and 
The  Shoemaker’s  Prodigious  Wife.  Anouilh, 
likewise,  will  have  two  productions — T he  Larl{ 
and  Antigone.  A  large  number  of  American 
plays  have  been  announced  for  the  1959—60 
season:  TTiornton  Wilder’s  Our  Town  and 
Matchma\er,  Arthur  Miller’r  Death  of  a  Sales¬ 
man,  William  Saroyan’s  Time  of  Your  Life 
and  Tennessee  Williams’s  Glass  Menagerie 
and  Streetcar  Named  Desire.  Two  Broadway 
hits.  Hatful  of  Rain  and  The  Caine  Mutiny 
have  been  translated  and  produced  with  appa¬ 
rent  success.  In  spite  of  the  wide  interest  in 
American  and  French  drama,  the  poll  taken  by 
Polityka  revealed  that  the  two  favorite  plays 
last  season  were  Diirrenmatt’s  The  Visit  and 
Brecht’s  Three  Penny  Opera. 

The  availability  of  and  enthusiasm  for  West¬ 
ern  literature  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  foreign 
visitor  with  the  stimulating  cultural  life  in 
Poland  today.  Polish  readers  are  determined  to 
remain  in  close  contact  with  literary  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  West  and  to  make  up  for  the  lost 
decades  between  Hitler  and  Stalin. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

The  Meaning  of  Man  in 
Neville  Shute's  “On  the  Beach” 

By  Carlton  W.  Berenda 

The  death  of  Neville  Shute  [Norway]  on  Jan¬ 
uary  12,  1960,  at  the  age  of  60,  in  Melbourne, 


Australia,  calls  to  mind  his  great  work.  On 
the  Beach.  There,  on  the  far  southern  shores  of 
the  civilized  world,  Shute  portrays  the  end  of 
all  men  upon  earth.  Not  on  a  planetary  or 
cosmic  scale,  but  through  the  eyes  and  hearts 
of  utterly  convincing  persons,  Shute  carries 
the  reader  to  the  radioactive  death  of  man, 
after  a  third  world  war.  The  story  and  its  mo¬ 
tion  picture  are  by  now  well  known  to  many 
of  us.  And  we  have  all  shared  in  the  pain-filled 
pages  of  the  novel. 

It  is  what  lies  beyond  or  beneath  the  obvi¬ 
ously  depressing  portrayal  that  makes  this 
v/ork  something  more  than  a  story  well  told. 
When  men  are  driven  to  the  very  brink,  when 
they  are  stripped  of  all  hope  of  life  continuing 
in  this  world,  what  will  men  do.?  And  might 
we  not  learn  something  about  the  essential 
nature  of  man  when  he  faces  the  final  mo¬ 
ment.? 

Shute,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  use  the  most 
trivial  of  compulsive  behavior  patterns  to  de¬ 
scribe  man  under  the  ultimate  duress.  While 
waiting  for  the  lethal  cloud  of  radioactive  dust 
to  move  down  from  the  war-torn  mortuary  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  the  people  of  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  simply  go  about  their  daily 
business.  Knowing  full  well  that  within  less 
than  a  year  the  deadly  dust  shall  have  reached 
them,  these  people  continue  to  make  their 
plans  for  years  ahead — building  their  gardens, 
fixing  fence  posts,  purchasing  seed  to  be 
planted  for  another  summer  that  they  will 
never  see. 

The  United  States  naval  officer,  Dwight 
Towers,  who  has  placed  his  crew  and  atomic 
powered  submarine  under  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Australian  navy,  knows  quite  well 
that  his  wife  and  children  in  the  Uniteed  States 
are  no  longer  among  the  living;  but  though 
he  is  obviously  attracted  to  the  Australian 
woman,  Moira  Davidson,  he  not  only  remains 
loyally  in  love  with  his  wife — he  also  purchases 
some  exquisite  jewelry  for  her,  for  “when  he 
returns.’’  And  even  though  there  is  no  longer 
a  U.S.  government,  he  refuses  to  break  U.S. 
naval  regulations  to  permit  drinking  aboard 
his  ship,  despite  the  British  tradition  to  the 
contrary.  How  trivially  compulsive  and  self- 
deluding  can  men  be?  In  the  time  when  Com¬ 
mander  Towers  decides  to  take  his  submarine 
out  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  Australia 
so  that  in  his  dying  moments  his  boat  can  be 
patriotically  sunk  outside  a  foreign  nation,  he 
refuses  to  allow  his  Moira  to  come  aboard  to 
die  with  him:  U.S.  navy  regulations  forbid 
women  aboard  its  sea-going  ships! 
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There  is  here  a  tragicomic  note  that  rever¬ 
berates  and  penetrates  into  the  depths  of 
man — the  “absurd”  man  of  the  late  Albert 
Camus  who  found  his  tragic  death  eight  days 
before  Shute.  From  any  cosmic  point  of  view, 
man  has  always  been  absurd  in  his  natural 
state — devoted  to  trivial  activities  as  meaning¬ 
less  as  the  rolling  of  the  stone  of  Sisyphus. 
And  the  triumph  of  man  lies  in  his  complete 
realization  that  whatever  he  does  is  ultimately 
without  meaning  and  that  he  finds  his  real 
significance  in  his  devotion  to  mythic  symbols. 
He  creatively  gives  meaning  to  his  trivial 
world  by  his  dedication  to  such  symbols.  How 
significant  such  symbols  can  be,  Neville  Shute 
quietly  reveals  in  the  transformation  of  Moira 
from  a  near-alcoholic  to  a  mature  and  bal¬ 
anced  woman.  In  her  growing  love  of  Dwight, 
and  under  the  vital  symbol  of  his  dedication 
to  his  own  symbols,  Moira  finds  her  own 
meaning  in  life  shortly  before  her  own  mo¬ 
ment  of  death. 

Whether  we  all  die  together  “on  the  beach,” 
or  die  separately  one  by  one,  whatever  we  do 
before  that  death  remains  trivial  in  itself — the 
absurd  nonsense  of  symbols  “full  of  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing”  but  their  idiotic  ter¬ 
minus  in  our  deaths.  And  whatever  meaning 
remains  is  given  through  the  conscious  and 
willful  commitment  of  man  to  what  is  forever 
without  meaning  in  itself.  Man  is  the  only 
creature  who  must  live  by  myth  and  who,  in 
full  consciousness,  must  }{now  this!  In  such 
knowing  and  in  such  living  lie  his  courage  and 
his  triumph. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Pierre  Seghers,  Poet  and  Editor 

By  Francis  J.  Carmody 

For  twenty  years,  Pierre  Seghers  has  been  both 
a  poet  in  full  evolution  and  the  most  enterpris¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  new  French  poetry.  He  ap¬ 
peared  suddenly  in  these  roles  in  1939,  pub¬ 
lishing  his  own  verse  as  Bonne  espirance,  pre¬ 
war  work  claiming  inspiration  from  Carco, 
and  Pour  les  quatre  saisons,  an  anthology  of 
1942  in  which  one  finds  his  verse  along  with 
that  of  Loys  Masson,  Andrd  de  Richaud  and 
Pierre  Emmanuel.  He  also  created  Poetes 
casques,  the  first  anti-German  poetic  review, 
which  contains  for  example  the  important  es¬ 
say  of  Aragon,  “La  Rime  en  40”;  Pontes 
casques  became  Pohie  40,  and,  in  550  small 
volumes  down  to  1957,  this  series  revealed  a 
host  of  new  writers.  To  Poesie,  Seghers  adds 
the  more  substantial  Poetes  d’aujourd’hui,  each 
containing  a  biography  and  selected  texts  by 


the  author  in  question,  and  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  volumes,  sometimes  translations,  some¬ 
times  anthologies  of  current  work.  For  his¬ 
torians  of  the  aesthetics  of  poetry,  Seghers  com¬ 
piled  Art  poetique  in  1956,  a  selection  of  state¬ 
ments  of  theory  since  the  Greeks.  In  all,  from 
his  presses,  we  have  to  date  over  1,500  titles. 

On  Seghers’s  activities  and  the  evolution  of 
his  thought  and  technique,  we  know  only  the 
few  details  he  gave  us  in  “The  Conspiracy  of 
the  Poets,”  a  preface  to  the  bilingual  anthology 
Poesie  39^5,  published  in  London.  Born  in 
Paris  in  1906,  Seghers  did  his  military  service 
in  Corsica,  sought  variously  to  earn  a  living, 
and  published  his  first  poetry  just  before  the 
war.  As  a  soldier  at  Nimes  in  1939,  he  founded 
Pohes  casques  to  represent  “I’Ecole  Fran^aise,” 
as  he  says:  “une  voix  collective,  une  blessure 
collective,  qui  fait  crier  chacun  de  nous.”  On 
his  return  to  Villeneuve-les-Avignon,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  and  publish  while  resisting  in 
secret;  his  projects  brought  him  to  Paris  where 
he  installed  his  illegal  presses  in  April  1944. 

For  an  interpretation  of  Seghers’s  art  down 
to  1946,  one  must  keep  in  mind  his  close  and 
frequent  contacts  with  the  poets  named  above, 
and  with  the  painter  Lur^at.  The  entire  range 
of  the  poetry  of  the  last  war  awaits  close  study. 
The  theoretician  of  the  movement  was  Ara¬ 
gon,  who  explained  his  methods  in  a  series  of 
essays:  imitation  of  existing  art,  false  historical 
allusions,  and  poems  documented  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  repertory  of  texts  such  as  the  medie¬ 
val  Provencal  anthology.  For  present  purposes, 
Aragon’s  possible  influence  on  Seghers,  or  the 
reverse,  is  less  important  than  a  description  of 
poetry  in  the  “Free  Zone”  and  a  distinction 
between  it  and  the  work  of  the  Parisians,  as 
found  in  Eluard’s  L’honneur  des  pohtes,  pub¬ 
lished  illegally  in  1943.  The  anti-Nazis  in 
Paris,  according  to  the  clandestine  review  La 
Pensie  Libre  of  February,  1941,  chose  “illegal¬ 
ity”  and  published  their  work  unsigned,  while 
the  Ecole  Fran^aise  at  Avignon  sought  an  el¬ 
liptical,  veiled,  and  allusive  style,  exploiting 
allegories  and  symbols  which  led  readily  to 
the  transmission  of  a  message.  Seghers’s  Le 
chien  de  pique  is  an  example  of  this  genre,  and 
his  volume  was  honored  by  immediate  inter¬ 
diction;  certain  poems  in  it  date  from  1939,  but 
for  the  most  part  the  dates  of  composition  are 
unknown  and  hence  the  evolution  of  the  meth¬ 
od  is  obscure.  From  Le  crive-coeur ,  however, 
where  each  poem  is  carefully  documented,  it  is 
evident  that  Aragon  at  least  found  a  wholly 
new  orientation  after  the  Armistice,  and  that 
his  Tapisserie  de  la  grande  peur,  as  its  deriva¬ 
tive  piece  in  Broceliande,  represents  a  new 
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genre  heavily  weighted  with  graphic  images 
and  probably  influenced  by  Lurejat  and  the 
great  medieval  tapestry  of  Angers.  Aragon 
composed  Broceliande  while  staying  with 
Seghers,  and  the  interplay  of  techniques  is  thus 
doubly  complicated. 

The  entire  production  of  the  Ecole  Fran- 
^aise,  as  of  the  Parisians,  is  no  doubt  strongly 
“circumstantial,”  but  several  distinctions  are 
essential.  The  champions  of  “pure  poetry”  re¬ 
proached  the  Underground  for  its  constant  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  tragic  events  of  the  moment,  as 
if  such  allusions  constituted  a  kind  of  inferi¬ 
ority.  This  poetry  indeed  represents  a  neces¬ 
sary  counter-propaganda,  but  Seghers’s  Le 
chien  de  pique  is  actually  conceived  in  a  whol¬ 
ly  different  tone  from  the  work  found  in 
IJhonneur  des  poetes,  and  one  of  the  poets  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  latter,  Marcenac,  gave  an  elo¬ 
quent  answer  to  the  sophism  of  pure  art: 
“Poetry  of  circumstance,  they  say!  So  much 
the  better.  For  it  is  well  that  poetry  assume 
all  the  aggravating  circumstances  of  reality, 
and  engage  at  every  moment  in  a  desperate 
game  against  absurdity.” 

The  work  of  Seghers  is  dispersed  in  small 
volumes,  some  of  which  arc  very  rare.  I  use 
here  Le  chien  de  pique,  Le  domain  public,  and 
Le  futur  anterieur,  but  the  most  significant 
poems  reappear  in  Poemes  choisis  19^9-1952. 
The  latter,  like  Pohmes,  four  years  later,  illus¬ 
trates  Seghers’s  gropings  for  .a  synthesis  of  his 
complete  works  free  from  all  circumstantial  as¬ 
sociation  and  all  chronological  reference;  fur¬ 
thermore,  his  repeated  return  to  certain  com¬ 
positions  turns  our  attention  toward  his  pref¬ 
erences. 

The  first  two  verses  of  La  fete,  of  December 
30,  1940,  illustrate  Seghers’s  early  manner  in 
Le  chien  pique: 

Je  chante  sur  un  air  qu'a  moulu  manege 

Oil  I'cnfant  que  jc  fus  est  homme  devenu 
The  interior  rhyme,  at  syllables  4, 6  and  8  or  9, 
takes  similar  form  in  Le  vert  galant  (Chien) 
and  Art  poetique  (Domaine),  recalling  the 
“trobar  clus”  that  Aragon  learned  from  the 
troubadours.  Seghers,  however,  selects  his 
images  according  to  the  methods  of  Apolli¬ 
naire  and  the  surrealists,  using  de  for  example 
to  create  ironic  combinations  that  emphasize 
the  pathos  of  reality  (“la  foret  de  colcre — mou- 
lins  de  mes  soucis — Sainte-Croix  des  Malhcurs 
— le  fruit  pourri  de  la  defaite”).  He  differs 
from  Aragon  in  that  the  latter  is  obsessed  by 
the  immobility  of  time  (“Le  Temps  a  retrouve 
son  charroi  monotone”),  while  Seghers,  even 
in  temporal  images,  f>erceives  rather  the  irreal¬ 
ity  of  a  secret  domain  (“Le  temps  a  mis  son 


ombre  a  la  traverse — Les  ornieres  du  temps 
sont  profondes  ornieres — Au  dela  des  limites 
de  la  vie  unc  condition  d’un  autre  domaine — 
Une  etrangc  maison  renait  dans  ma  me- 
moire”).  The  title  Domaine  public  itself  con¬ 
tains  an  echo  of  Seghers’s  preoccupation  with 
the  unreal. 

Seghers  uses  literary  sources,  but  far  less 
often  than  Aragon,  who  pointedly  exploited 
this  procedure  to  create  a  variety  of  subjects, 
from  Apocalyptic  visions  to  a  theme  of  sepa¬ 
rated  lovers.  Seghers  merely  cites  in  passing 
such  names  as  Lear  or  Joan  of  Arc,  or  takes 
up  the  word  “liberte”  immortalized  by  Eluard 
(  for  example  “J’ai  dit  liberte,”  Domaine  p.  39, 
Futur  p.  68),  or  a  traditional  song  turned 
ironically  (“Nous  n’irons  plus  souper  au 
Dome”),  or  an  echo  of  a  medieval  poet  (“Dis- 
moi  dis-moi  ou  elles  sont —  L’hiver  a  revetu  sa 
cape  de  feldgrau”).  From  the  start,  mean¬ 
while,  Seghers  gives  us  poems  that  reveal  his 
personal  problem,  a  man’s  attitudes  toward 
reality,  free  from  learned  allusions.  He  was 
fond  of  amused  satire  in  the  form  of  portraits: 

II  avait  des  dents  de  scieur  en  long 

II  avait  Ton  dit,  de  hautes  paupicres 

One  may  well  suspect  in  these  verses  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  Germans,  and  Seghers  tells  me 
that  in  effect  he  here  portrays  Hitler.  Yet  this 
circumstance  is  relatively  unimportant,  for  the 
same  method  reappears  in  other  portraits,  such 
as  that  of  the  school  teacher  (“Ellc  vivait  avec 
I’aigu,  toute  crepitante  de  paroles”),  and  an¬ 
other,  perhaps  Seghers’s  father  (“II  choisissait 
ses  femmes  comme  des  cinemas”).  His  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet  transcends  caricature  and  be¬ 
comes  a  commentary  on  the  act  of  creation 
and  a  protest  against  well-thinking  pragma¬ 
tists: 

Quand  un  poctc  vous  dit:  Monsieur 

Je  vous  mets  mes  deux  poings  sur  la  figure 

We  might  again  invoke  the  Germans,  but  the 
gesture  concerns  Seghers’s  basic  problem  of 
living,  on  which  one  finds  further  light  in  the 
poem  Art  poStique  and  the  two  pieces  entitled 
Pohte  (Domaine,  Poemes  choisis,  p.  46). 

feune  fille,  according  to  Seghers,  represents 
the  story  of  an  unfortunate  love.  It  is  inspired 
by  a  verse  of  Eliot  (“Wipe  your  hand  across 
your  mouth,  and  laugh”),  and  salutes  Lurqat, 
who  took  fragments  of  it  for  his  tapestries. 
Seghers  has  not  explained  this  sentimental 
crisis  of  1947,  but  it  immediately  precedes  his 
Menaces  de  mort  and  a  definite  rupture  with 
evil  times,  and  preludes  the  new  life  an¬ 
nounced  in  Six  poemes  pour  V eronique ,  his 
wife.  A  final  rupture  is  recorded  in  Le  mtir  du 
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son,  a  single  poem  of  October  1953,  putting 
an  end  to  his  relations  with  the  Communists 
and  thus  with  many  of  his  fellow  Resistants. 
Le  coeur  volant,  of  October  1954,  marks  a  new 
spiritual  reorientation  and  a  new  technique. 
Of  feune  fille  I  know  only  those  poems  reprint¬ 
ed  in  1952,  but  from  these  one  may  deduce  a 
few  chronological  facts.  Down  to  1946, 
Seghers  often  approaches  the  theme  of  intimate 
friendship  of  Eluard,  and  the  cubist  subjects, 
fanciful  or  real,  of  Apollinaire,  Jacob,  and  Sou- 
pault.  In  feune  fille,  the  occasional  situation 
yields  to  philosophical  attitudes  regarding  the 
inscrutable  events  and  presences  depicted  by 
Follain;  in  modified  form,  the  latter  element 
will  reappear  in  Racines  and  Pierres.  One  also 
notes  in  Six  poemes  pour  Veronique  a  turn 
to  the  subjects  of  nature,  equally  important 
later. 

Racines  and  Pierres,  both  accompanied  by 
photographs  made  by  Fina  Gomez  (driftwood, 
monolithic  forms),  deserve  special  attention 
for  the  subjects  just  mentioned  as  well  as  for 
their  cyclical  form.  It  seems  that  Seghers’s 
verse  translates  the  photographs  into  medi¬ 
tations,  but  even  without  the  illustrations  the 
reader  feels  the  weight  of  natural  phenomena 
as  if  they  were  memories  of  man’s  conscious¬ 
ness,  immutable  in  its  primordial  relationship 
to  external  things.  In  Racines,  the  poet  con¬ 
stantly  returns  to  a  system  of  signs  (“Ils  ap- 
pelaient  comme  des  semaphores”),  to  the  un¬ 
reality  of  time  (“Sur  le  tapis-roulant  du 
Temps”),  and  to  the  permanence  of  conscious¬ 
ness  (“Qui  est  cet  homme  universel  qui  se 
cache  dans  les  racines”):  time,  or  conscious¬ 
ness,  or  the  universe,  are  an  alluvion  (“Les 
crues  m’ont  deposce  sur  des  plages  d’^pines”), 
and  man  is  but  the  residuum  of  reality 
(“Voici  que  I’homme  nait  du  sable”).  Pierres, 
by  contrast,  rather  than  one  long  poem  is  a  se¬ 
ries  of  fourteen,  each  an  adventure,  and  with  a 
guaranty  of  the  unity  of  the  volume  through 
the  themes.  In  mystic  and  religious  vein,  the 
poet  invokes  stones  as  oracles  or  witnesses: 

Vingt  mille  ans,  dix  millc  ans,  aujourd'hui,  la  terreur 
identique,  Ic  del  qui  tombe  sur  nos  tetes 

The  concept  of  consciousness  yields  to  rites 
(“Je  te  salue,  Soleil!”)  and  to  Breton  legends 
(“Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Ronde  et  de  la  Fon¬ 
taine  enchantee”),  in  documentary  procedures 
reminiscent  of  1942.  The  imaginary  presence 
of  Pan  (“Mais  1^-bas,  dans  la  lande,  un  berger 
dort”)  gives  meaning  to  the  things  of  nature 
(“Naitre,  vivre  et  rever  dans  les  vents  et  les 
germes”). 


The  critic  must  await  the  moment  at  which 
Seghers  may  explain  the  causes  of  his  evolu¬ 
tion.  It  seems  certain,  meanwhile,  that  the 
bulk  of  his  work  is  strongly  personal,  and  in 
this  respect  the  real  and  sincere  expression  of 
a  discreet  man  who  at  times  suffers  and  revolts. 
Further  evidence  of  his  inner  nature  might  be 
gleaned  from  his  apparently  eclectic  tastes  as 
an  editor;  it  is  probable  that  he  merely  has  an 
open  mind,  ready  to  accept  new  genres  and 
free  from  fixed  notions  regarding  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  poetry. 

University  of  California 

"Plamen”:  A  Netv  Czech 
Literary  Magazine 
By  Robert  Vlach 

"Novy  iivot  and  Kveten  ceased  to  exist  by  the 
decision  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Union  of  Czechoslovak  Writers.  .  .  .  They 
disappeared  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  broad 
concentration  of  the  best  forces  in  contempo¬ 
rary  Czechoslovak  literature,”  announced  a 
leaflet  attached  to  the  June,  1959,  issue  of  each 
of  these  two  reviews.  Soon  afterwards,  a  new 
review  was  promised  to  the  public:  “It  is  a  new 
type  (of)  literary  magazine  which  up  till  this 
time  did  not  exist  in  our  country  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Svitovd  Uteratura  (“World  Litera¬ 
ture”),  which  however,  had  other  tasks. 
Plamen  (“The  Flame”)  is  a  so-called  “fat  re¬ 
view.”  (Host  do  Domu,  No.  9,  September, 
1959.) 

Novy  2ivot  (“The  New  Life”)  was  founded 
at  the  beginning  of  1949,  at  the  First  Congress 
of  Czechoslovak  Writers.  It  was  to  be  an  or¬ 
gan  of  their  newly  created  Union,  which  re¬ 
placed  the  pre-war  and  postwar  “Syndicate.” 
This  review  was  destined  to  become  the  basis 
of  socialist  realism,  and  it  was  therefore  named 
after  Gorky’s  famous  newspaper;  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  Gorky’s  pa¬ 
per  was  suspended  by  the  Soviet  Government 
in  1918. 

Kviten  (“May”) — in  commemoration  of 
the  liberation  of  1945 — was  given  to  the  young 
writers  by  the  Party  in  1955,  As  these  two 
reviews  were  formed  under  Communist  rule, 
they  were  considered  the  greatest  hopes  for 
Marxist  literature. 

The  history  of  the  deviations  of  these  two 
important  reviews  occurred  between  the  two 
congresses:  The  Second  Congress  of  the  Union 
of  Czechoslovak  Writers  (April  22-29,  1956) 
and  the  Working  Congress  of  the  Union 
(March  1-2, 1959).  A  third  congress,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Socialist  Culture  (June  8-11,  1959), 
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brought  only  the  administrative  liquidation 
of  the  revisionist  spirit  of  the  Second  Con¬ 
gress,  already  condemned,  on  a  theoretical 
basis,  by  the  Congress  of  March.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Kveten  upon  which  the 
Stalinists  concentrated  their  attacks.  Novy 
iivot,  which  was  no  more  revisionist  than 
other  reviews  such  as  Mladd  Tvorba  (“The 
Young  Creation”),  Host  do  Domu  (“A  Guest 
into  the  House”),  Kultura  (“Culture”),  Cer- 
veny  Kvit  (“The  “Red  Flower”),  Slovens^e 
Pohl’ady  (“Slovak  Views”),  and  so  on,  paid 
by  its  existence  for  the  higher  costs  of  a  “fat 
review.” 

The  spirit  of  the  Second  Congress  of 
Czechoslovak  Writers,  which  erupted  spon¬ 
taneously  after  the  denunciation  of  the  “Cult 
of  Personality”  by  Khrushchev,  was  reflected 
in  the  slogan  accepted  by  a  large  majority: 
“The  writer  is  the  conscience  of  the  people.” 
The  writers,  critically  and  self<ritically,  stated 
that  they  had  been  everything  but  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  people — mainly  because  socialist 
realism  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  Party  line  day  after  day.  The 
chief  demands  of  the  Second  Congress  were, 
therefore,  the  liberalization  of  literature  and 
arts,  freedom  to  form  groups,  the  release  of 
many  colleagues  suffering  in  prison.  Most 
of  the  reviews  echoed  these  ideas  loudly,  so 
that  the  partisans  of  the  orthodox  Zhdanov 
line  found  refuge  only  in  the  political  organs 
of  the  Party,  especially  in  Rudd  Prdvo  (“The 
Red  Right”).  The  Hungarian  Revolution 
quelled  any  hesitations  on  the  part  of  the 
Party,  but  the  mobilization  of  the  decimated 
reliable  forces  took  a  long  time. 

In  April  and  May  of  1958,  the  leading  per¬ 
sonnel  of  all  the  literary  reviews,  with  the 
exception  of  the  academic  and  non-influential 
Cesl{a  literatura  (“The  Czech  Literature”), 
edited  by  Professor  Mukafovsky,  were  re¬ 
placed  silently,  but  it  only  partially  helped. 
The  young  critics  around  Kvhen  especially 
resisted  any  sort  of  dogmatism.  During  the 
decisive  offensive  against  them,  in  the  last 
months  of  1958,  they  were  accused  of,  and 
condemned  for,  “apolitical,  anti-ideological, 
and  subjectivist  tendencies”  borrowed  from 
foreign  revisionists  like  the  Hungarian  Lu- 
kac,  the  Yugoslavs  Kos  and  Vidmar,  and  the 
Pole  Mickiewicz.  At  the  Congress  of  March, 
Jin  Hajek,  whose  brochure  “The  Problems 
and  Perspectives  of  Contemporary  Prose”  (Or- 
bis.  Prague.  1957)  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  Kviten,  denounced  as  their  major 
sin  their  efforts  “to  inculcate  in  the  young  gen¬ 


eration  a  disdain  for  everything  that  socialism 
has  achieved  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  de¬ 
pict  the  scKalled  middle  generation — of  which 
Hajek  is  a  member — which  sought  out  new 
ways  of  socialist  art,  as  a  gang  of  opportunists 
and  careerists.” 

At  the  Congress  of  Socialist  Culture,  more 
spectacular — especially  with  the  conversion  of 
Frantisek  Hrubin,  who,  along  with  Jaroslav 
Seifert,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Second 
Congress  in  1956 — than  interesting  because  of 
new  theoretical  formulations,  power  over  the 
cultural  life  of  Czechoslovakia  returned  to  La- 
dislav  Stoll,  president  of  the  Party  Institute, 
who  was  the  mightiest  name  in  Czechoslovak 
culture  before  the  Second  Congress,  and  to  his 
followers  such  as  Jirf  Taufer,  Josef  Rybak,  and 
Jiri  Hajek — the  editor-in<hief  of  Plamen. 
They  are  expected,  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of 
Zhdanov’s  theories,  to  give  new  life  to  the 
phantom  of  socialist  realism.  Plamen  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  correct  instrument  for  this 
task. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Two  English  Versions  of  a 
Chinese  Master'piece 
By  John  L.  Bishop 

Moralizing  Confucians  long  frowned  upon 
the  two  great  novels  of  China,  Shut-hu  chuan 
and  Hung-lou  meng,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
former  encouraged  violence  and  the  latter 
countenanced  milksops.  But  censure  betrays 
familiarity  and,  indeed,  these  two  novels,  al¬ 
most  epical  in  structure,  have  long  been  fa¬ 
vorite  reading  of  the  Chinese,  the  “toughs” 
still  glorying  in  the  former,  the  more  femi¬ 
nine  weeping  over  the  latter.  It  is  said  that 
even  now  the  former  (translated  by  Pearl  Buck 
as  All  Men  Are  Brothers)  stands  in  good  grace 
with  the  mass  of  literate  Chinese,  whose  num¬ 
ber  has  increased  considerably,  and  that  the 
status  of  the  latter  is  uncertain  pending  further 
theorization  by  Marxist  critics. 

We  now  have  two  English  versions  of 
Hung-lou  meng  by  Ts’ao  Hsueh<h’in  (?- 
1763).  (Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber.  Chi-Chen 
Wang,  tr.  New  York.  Twayne.  1958.  xxiv  -|- 
574  pages.  $6;  and  The  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber:  A  Chinese  Novel  of  the  Early  Ching 
Period.  Florence  and  Isabel  McHugh,  trs. 
New  York.  Pantheon.  1958.  xxi  -f-  582  pages, 
ill.  $7.50).  The  novel  has  challenged  transla¬ 
tors,  not  so  much  by  its  great  length,  the  nature 
of  its  themes,  or  its  complexity  of  plot  as  by  the 
unfamiliarity  of  its  domestic  setting  and  the 
novelty  of  some  of  its  narrative  conventions. 
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Literary  historians  agree  that  Ts’ao  wrote  out 
of  his  own  nostalgic  remembrance  of  things 
past  this  chronicle  of  a  noble  family’s  passing 
from  the  peak  of  prosperity  and  prestige  into 
disgrace  and  indignity  and  of  a  brilliant,  if 
effete,  young  son’s  initiation  into  life  in  the 
quarters  of  the  unmarried  girls  of  the  family 
— themes  familiar  to  readers  of  Buddenbroo\s 
and  Proust.  What  was  apparently  the  ending 
originally  intended  by  Ts’ao — the  surrender 
of  the  hero  to  despair  and  apathy  after  the 
death  of  his  beloved  Black  Jade — would  have 
struck  the  modern  reader  as  more  appropriate 
than  the  sentimental  conclusion,  a  stereotype 
of  Chinese  fiction,  supplied  by  Kao  E  (ca. 
1795)  to  the  unfinished  work,  in  which  Pao 
Yii,  the  hero,  redeems  the  family  fortune  by 
his  success  at  the  civil  service  examinations  and 
subsequently  renounces  the  world  to  wander 
as  a  mendicant  priest. 

Readers  may  be  tried  at  first  by  a  setting 
which  involves  scores  of  members  of  the  Chia 
clan,  even  a  greater  number  of  their  servants, 
and  numerous  outsiders,  as  well  as  by  the  epi¬ 
sodic  structure  of  the  plot  which  traces  the 
involved  relations  of  this  cast  of  characters,  so 
large  that  Chinese  commentators  have  worked 
out  genealogical  tables  for  Chinese  readers 
more  concerned  with  relationship  than  the 
Western  reader,  who  finds  vagueness  in  this 
respect  no  detriment  to  his  enjoyment  of  the 
novel. 

Like  The  Tale  of  Genji,  admirably  trans¬ 
lated  by  Arthur  Waley,  The  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber  represents  the  culmination  of  a  long 
tradition  of  fiction  and  stands  as  a  great 
achievement  of  imaginative  literature,  one 
with  peculiar  power  to  absorb  the  attentive 
reader  into  a  world  of  its  own,  to  impose  on 
him  by  its  very  plausibility  new  modes  of 
thinking  and  conventions  of  behavior,  and  to 
awaken  in  him  that  understanding,  if  not 
sympathy,  which  a  page  of  good  fiction  can 
quicken  more  readily  than  reams  of  exposi¬ 
tion. 

Each  translator  uses  a  different  solution  to 
the  problems  of  the  original.  Professor  Wang 
of  Columbia,  using  condensation  and  occa¬ 
sional  paraphrase  (although  this  version  is 
almost  twice  the  length  of  his  1929  version), 
concentrates  the  reader’s  attention  on  specific 
episodes  that  advance  the  love  story  and  on  spe¬ 
cific  domestic  situations  of  universal  interest. 
The  Misses  McHugh,  translating  from  an  al¬ 
most  complete  German  version  by  Dr.  Franz 
Kuhn,  have  retained  the  prolix  descriptive  de¬ 
tail  cut  by  Dr.  Wang,  as  well  as  the  loose,  epi¬ 


sodic  structure  of  plot.  Readers  who  prefer 
not  to  stray  too  far  into  the  deep  waters  of  the 
unfamiliar  will  prefer  and  enjoy  the  more  uni¬ 
fied  novel  that  emerges  in  Dr.  Wang’s  ver¬ 
sion;  the  more  daring  will  abandon  themselves 
to  the  full  sea  of  the  longer  and  more  detailed 
translation,  where  retention  of  significant  de¬ 
tails  and  suggestive  juxtapositions  allow  the 
reader  to  experience  for  himself  the  complex 
structure,  the  psychological  insight,  and  subtle 
thematic  variations  of  this  masterpiece  among 
the  world’s  novels.  Readers  of  both  versions, 
however,  cannot  fail  to  inhabit  the  curious  and 
isolated  world  within  the  compound  walls  of 
an  aristocratic  family  of  Peking  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  an  isolation  only  intensified  by 
the  intrusion  of  episodes  involving  outsiders: 
the  visit  of  Grandmother  Liu,  the  schoolroom 
brawl,  the  beating  of  Hsiieh  Pan,  and  by  the 
persuasiveness  of  main  characters  so  intense 
as  to  suggest  their  origin  in  actual  persons  re¬ 
membered  by  the  author. 

Dr.  Wang’s  introduction  is  a  more  informa¬ 
tive  essay  on  the  history  of  this  particular  novel 
than  is  Dr.  Kuhn’s  introduction.  Dr.  Wang’s 
English  style,  too,  is  more  readable  than  the 
stilted  and  often  monotonous  language  of  the 
McHugh  retranslation.  In  no  case  can  any 
translator  hope  to  recapture  in  another  tongue 
the  vital  and  vigorous  language  of  the  original, 
which  is  is  still  spoken  in  Peking  today.  There 
is  ample  room  for  both  translations. 

Harvard-Yenching  Institute 

The  editor  announces 
...  his  visit  to  a  series  of  Western  European 
literary  centers  in  September  and  October  of 
this  year,  in  order  to  refresh  contacts  with  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  writers,  and  critics.  He  will  be¬ 
gin  his  tour  by  participating  in  the  eighth  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  F.I.L.L.M.  at  Li^ge,  August  28- 
Sept  ember  4,  1960.  From  there  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Brussels,  Amsterdam,  Copenhagen, 
Oslo,  Stockholm,  Hamburg,  Frankfurt  a.M., 
Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Mi¬ 
lan,  Torino,  Rome,  Paris,  and  London.  Since 
he  is  a  new  editor,  his  list  of  interested  contacts 
in  these  cities  is  necessarily  incomplete,  though 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  reach  all  present 
correspondents  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
He  will  therefore  be  very  happy  to  receive 
word  from  anyone  interested  in  seeing  him  in 
the  course  of  his  tour  at  either  the  journal’s 
address  in  Norman  (to  August  25,  1960)  or  at 
the  Hotel  de  la  Couronne,  Li^ge,  Belgium  (in 
the  week  of  August  28-Scptember  4, 1960). 
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**  Stcllan  Ahlstrom,  cd.  August  Strindberg: 
Ungdom  och  mannadr.  Stockholm.  Wahl- 
strdm  &  Widstrand.  1959.  240  pages.  19.50 
kr. 

The  many-faceted  picture  of  Strindberg  up  to 
his  fortieth  year  as  it  results  from  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  what  is  termed  “eye-witness  reports” 
is  strangely  fascinating  and  vivid.  The  editor 
has  done  a  thorough  job  of  assembling  all 
known  documents  of  some  importance — inter¬ 
views,  letters,  articles,  excerpts  from  personal 
memoirs  and  other  works  in  which  Strind¬ 
berg’s  personality  is  discussed — and  he  care¬ 
fully  reproduces  the  exact  words  of  the  “wit¬ 
nesses.”  Whatever  we  may  think  of  Strind¬ 
berg’s  art,  there  is  no  denying  that  the  study 
of  his  life  holds  an  interest  of  its  own;  and  this 
compilation  actually  makes  better  reading  than 
any  biography  produced  so  far.  Since  many  of 
the  passages  reprinted  here  are  otherwise  very 
hard  to  get  at  (with  a  few  appearing  for  the 
first  time)  and  virtually  inaccessible  for  schol¬ 
ars  outside  Sweden,  Strindberg  specialists  all 
over  the  world  will  be  grateful  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  book  and  will  eagerly  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  and  con¬ 
cluding  volume.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Aristophanes.  Ananim.  Zefardeim.  2  vols. 
Eisig  Silberschlag,  tr.  Tel  Aviv.  Massadah. 
1959.  116,  124  pages. 

Rendering  the  most  exuberant  of  pagan  poets 
into  the  idiom  of  the  prophets  might  seem  to 
be  a  jiedant’s  whimsy  or,  if  soberly  intended, 
an  interpretation  ignotum  per  ignotius.  Actu¬ 
ally,  in  time  and  place  and  even  in  certain  es¬ 
sential  outlooks  the  Prophets  are  closer  to  the 
Greeks  than  are  modern  Europeans,  and  an 
approach  by  way  of  their  idiom  may  reveal 
levels  of  mood  and  meaning  otherwise  un¬ 
noticed.  Dr.  Silberschlag’s  versions  are  there¬ 
fore  neither  a  game  nor  an  exhibition  of  virtu¬ 
osity.  He  is  both  an  acute  scholar  and  a  grace¬ 
ful  poet,  a  combination  as  essential  for  the 
translator  of  Aristophanes  as  it  is  uncommon. 
The  present  charmingly  produced  volumes 
added  to  those  Silberschlag  has  previously 
published  (Plutus,  Lysistrata,  Birds)  provide 
readers  of  Hebrew  with  an  Aristophanes  as 
spirited  and  attractive  and  reliable  as  any 
available  in  more  familiar  languages. 

Moses  Hadas 
Columbia  University 


Heinrich  Boll.  Billard  um  halb  Zehn. 
Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch.  1959.  305 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

A  new  book  by  Heinrich  Boll  is  an  important 
literary  event — especially  when  it  is  a  novel, 
and  his  most  ambitious  one  to  date.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  action  is  compressed  into  a  period  of 
half  a  day,  but  the  inner  monologues  of  the 
various  figures  from  whose  points  of  view  the 
story  is  told,  relate  a  family  chronicle  covering 
a  period  of  fifty  years  ( 1908-1598).  The  Fah- 
mel  family  is  portrayed  in  its  connection  with 
a  Rhineland  monastery:  old  Fahmel  built  it  as 
his  first  major  architectural  commission  in  the 
meticulously  plotted  life  that  made  him  into 
a  wealthy  and  influential  man.  His  son  Rob¬ 
ert,  a  demolition  expert  in  the  German  army 
during  World  War  Two,  destroyed  it  need¬ 
lessly  as  a  gesture  of  defiance  against  a  land 
and  culture  that  he  despised.  The  grandson 
Joseph  is  now  engaged  in  rebuilding  the  def¬ 
initely  symbolic  edifice.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground — and  in  contrast  to  it — Boll  unfolds 
the  panorama  of  a  nation  that  went  berserk  in 
the  Nazi  era  and  whose  values,  though  called 
by  different  names,  are  still  essentially  as  false 
as  those  between  1933  and  1945.  The  social 
criticism  is  especially  trenchant  in  the  sections 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  two  relative 
outsiders:  mother  Fahmel,  who  has  spent  the 
past  sixteen  years  in  a  mental  hospital  (a  lite¬ 
rary  tour  de  force  reminiscent  of  Faulkner), 
and  Schrella,  Roliert’s  boyhood  companion, 
who  was  chased  out  of  Germany  by  the  Nazis. 
The  author’s  justly  famous  style  has  here  be¬ 
come  a  precision  tool  for  the  expression  of  the 
most  delicate  nuances  of  meaning  and  the  most 
savage  satiric  thrusts.  This  is  Boll’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  novel. 

Theodore  Z.ioll{owsf{i 
Yale  University 

Fernand  Desonay.  Ronsard:  Poete  de 
I’amour.  III.  Du  poete  de  cour  au  chantre 
d’Helene.  Bruxelles.  Palais  des  Academies. 
1959.  414  pages. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  that  important 
work  by  the  distinguished  Belgian  academi¬ 
cian  is  rich  in  very  precise  information:  its 
bibliography,  its  extensive  notes,  its  elaborate 
and  always  scrupulously  fair  discussion  of  the 
interpretations  proposed  by  other  scholars,  its 
comparison  of  Ronsard’s  complex  variants  and 
corrections  make  it  a  first-rate  achievement  of 
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scholarship.  The  style  is  never  heavy  or  pe¬ 
dantic.  The  literary  commentary  is  lively,  sub¬ 
jective,  and  bold.  The  love  poems  studied  in¬ 
clude  several  courtly  exercises,  such  as  the 
Astree  sonnets,  but  also  the  famed  poems  on 
the  death  of  Marie  and  the  Sonnets  pour 
Helene.  On  the  former,  the  author  maintains 
that  they  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  Marie 
de  Bourgueii,  the  peasant  girl,  but  were  pieces 
written  for  Henri  III  when,  in  1574,  he  la¬ 
mented  the  death,  at  twenty-one,  of  Marie  de 
Cleves,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  whom 
the  king  loved  ardently.  Ronsard  was  but  one 
of  several  poets  to  mourn  the  king’s  mistress. 
As  to  Helene,  Desonay  hints  that  Ronsard 
chose  to  celebrate  her  on  account  of  her  name, 
which  allowed  rich  mythological  allusions;  she 
was  for  him  a  pretext  to  rival  Desportes  and 
beat  the  younger  poet  on  his  own  ground.  If 
in  a  sense  such  lyricism  lacked  sincerity  (in  the 
romantic  sense)  and  was  not  the  expression 
of  personal  emotions,  it  was  endowed  with 
dramatic  force,  movement,  and  rhythmical 
skill  of  a  high  order.  The  author’s  criticism  is 
historical,  biographical,  and  aesthetic,  adventur¬ 
ous  at  times,  and  thus  never  dull. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Joseph  Folliet.  Le  pelerin  de  la  nuit.  Lyon. 
Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  1959.  310 
pages.  1,200  fr. 

These  poems  are  distinguished  by  wit  and  an 
extraordinary  technical  facility.  Folliet’s  style 
derives  from  J.  P.  Toulet  and,  in  the  religious 
poems  of  his  last  phase,  from  the  free  verse 
compositions  of  Claudel.  As  these  two  deter¬ 
minants  of  his  practice  indicate,  Folliet’s  range 
is  very  wide  indeed — vaudeville  at  one  end  of 
tithe  scale;  contrition,  lament  and  anxious  be¬ 
seeching  of  the  Lord  at  the  other.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  these  jx)ems  is  fresh  for  the  most  part, 
and  whenever  it  is  possible  to  forget  his  stylis¬ 
tic  models,  a  direct  communication  between 
poet  and  reader  ensues. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Adriano  Gonzalez  Leon.  Las  hogueras 
mis  altas.  Buenos  Aires.  Goyanarte.  2nd 
ed.,  1959.  119  pages.  $54  m/arg. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  Caracas  in 
1957.  It  is  a  strange,  fascinating,  and  beautiful 
work,  most  aptly  described  by  Miguel  Angel 
Asturias  in  its  “Portadilla.”  In  its  six  stories, 
he  writes,  “hay  un  trasmundo  que  solo  por 
momentos  toca  la  superficie  de  la  realidad.’’ 


That  reality,  itself,  he  describes  as  “inasible  y 
huidiza.’’  And  so  it  is,  whether  Gonzalez  Leon 
is  giving  flashbacks  of  a  life  (“En  el  lago”), 
describing  a  drouth  and  its  effect  upon  a  venge¬ 
ful  Dorila  Mirquez  (“Los  invisibles  fuegos”), 
spinning  the  weird  triangle  tale  of  Salvia,  San 
Juan,  and  the  saint-maker  Simon  Soler  (“El 
enviado”),  noting  the  knife  that  centers  Mateo 
Galban’s  curious  imagination  (“Las  voces  le- 
janas’’),  revealing  the  tragedy  of  a  circus  fire- 
eater  (“Fatina  o  Las  llamas”),  or  recounting 
that  rarest  tale  of  all,  “Los  antiguos  viajeros.” 
The  style  has  a  tantalizing,  seductive  quality 
which  could  cloy  in  large  doses  but  which 
makes  of  this  particular  little  book  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  works  in  Venezuelan  letters. 

Madaline  W.  Nichols 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

**  Hans  Werner  Henze.  Undine:  Tagebuch 
eines  Balletts.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1959.  75 
pages,  ill.  +  9  plates. 

Henze,  the  German  composer  who  wrote  the 
music  to  “Undine,”  a  ballet  by  Frederick  Ash¬ 
ton  which,  with  Dame  Margot  Fonteyn, 
achieved  an  extraordinary  success,  describes 
how  a  great  ballet  is  created  and  details  the 
difficulties  and  triumphs  of  his  collaboration 
with  an  English  choreographer  and  an  Italian 
designer  (Lila  de  Nobili).  He  also  develops  in 
a  series  of  asides  which  accompany  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  music  that  philosophy  of  a  return 
to  the  “great  tradition”  which  is  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  best  among  the  younger  artists.  A 
wholly  enchanting  little  book  that,  with  the 
noble  photographs  of  Roger  Wood,  the  charm¬ 
ing  sketches  by  Lila  de  Nobili,  and  the  delight¬ 
ful  prose  and  fresh  outlook  of  the  author, 
shows  how  right  now  a  way  is  being  discovered 
out  of  the  impasse  of  a  sterile  “modern”  aca¬ 
demicism. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

Uwe  Johnson.  Mutmassungen  iiber  Jakob. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1959.  308 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

The  twenty-five  year  old  author,  who  was  born 
in  Pomerania  and  lives  in  Berlin,  has  written 
a  challenging  first  novel,  which  is  set  in  the 
Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  at  about  the  time  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution  and  the  Suez  inva¬ 
sion  and  which  revolves  about  the  East  Ger¬ 
man  railroad  worker  Jakob  Abs,  who,  having 
rejected  the  political  doctrines  of  the  East,  is 
unable  to  embrace  those  of  the  West  and  per¬ 
ishes,  presumably  from  lack  of  alternatives. 
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No  more  definite  statement  about  Jakob’s 
death  can  be  made  in  a  world  in  which,  as  the 
result  of  the  East-West  dilemma  abroad  and 
the  conflict  between  political  duty  and  personal 
feeling  at  home,  old  values  have  lost  their 
meaning,  inner  certainty  has  disappeared, 
everything  has  become  questionable  and,  as 
the  title  of  the  novel  indicates,  conjectural.  In 
accordance  with  the  conjectural  world  in 
which  objective  reality  does  not  exist,  the  hero 
is  presented  as  he  appears  to  various  observers, 
to  observers,  one  might  add,  whose  soliloquies 
reveal  that  they  know  little  about  themselves 
and  who,  presumably,  therefore  know  even 
less  about  Jakob. 

The  bulk  of  the  novel  consists  of  mono¬ 
logues  (set  in  italics)  and  dialogues,  in  neither 
of  which  the  individual  speakers  are  usually 
identified.  The  reader  must  guess  them  from 
the  context,  must  then  proceed  to  piece  to¬ 
gether  the  story  from  these  rather  casually  ar¬ 
ranged  fragments,  and  thus  arrive  at  his  own 
conjectures  about  Jakob.  Those  readers  for 
whom  this  technique  is  too  troublesome  should 
take  care  not  to  discard  the  book’s  jacket, 
which  on  its  back  gives  a  plot  oudine  that  will 
guide  them  through  the  intricate  maze  of  the 
novel. 

Especially  on  account  of  its  serious  literary 
treatment,  devoid  of  political  cliches,  of  the 
dilemma  of  the  German  between  East  and 
West,  and  for  its  bold  stylistic  experimenta¬ 
tions,  Uwe  Johnson’s  book  deserves  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  Germany’s  more  important 
recent  publications.  We  look  forward  to  future 
works  by  this  promising  young  author. 

Robert  Kauj 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

**  Henri  Lefebvre.  La  somme  et  le  reste.  2 
vols.  Paris.  La  Nef.  1959.  781  pages.  2,000 
fr. 

This  book  by  one  of  France’s  best  known 
Marxist  philosophers  received  the  Prix  des 
Critiques  in  1959.  It  represents  a  veritable  pan¬ 
orama  of  historic  analyses,  poems,  autobio¬ 
graphical  intimites,  literary  and  philosophical 
monologues,  and  sketches  of  contemporary 
personalities.  All  this  is  discussed  masterfully 
with  the  author’s  characteristic  half-ironic 
tongue-in-cheek  attitude.  The  work  represents 
the  sum  of  some  thirty  years  of  struggles,  re¬ 
search,  worries,  and  constitutes  a  passionate 
outcry  for  freedom.  Lefebvre  is  a  philosophic 
Marxist,  a  thinker  who  is  totally  averse  to  the 
program  of  Moscow.  He  believes  that  human 
freedom  is  intimately  tied  up  with  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  private  ownership  of  the  factors  of 


production,  and  he  objects  to  any  form  of  au¬ 
thoritarianism.  The  book  is  a  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  life,  written  with  the  verve  of  a 
Nietzsche  and  the  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
a  Spengler.  Its  pages  are  packed  with  the  emo¬ 
tion  and  analytic  power  of  an  original  thinker 
who  is  completely  involved  in  the  drama  of 
life. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Raul  Leiva.  Imagen  de  la  poesta  mexicana 
contempordnea.  Mexico.  Universidad  Na- 
cional.  1959.  373  pages  -f-  29  plates.  f45 
m/mex. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  a  Guatemalan, 
has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  study  of 
Mexican  poetry  by  providing  it  with  a  funda¬ 
mental  reference  work.  He  begins  with  the 
post-modernists,  and  then  discusses  estridentis- 
mo,  the  two  groups  of  poets  baptized  with  the 
names  of  their  respective  reviews,  Contempo- 
rdneos  (1928-1931)  and  Taller  (1938-1941), 
the  T terra  Nueva  group,  also  clustered  around 
a  review,  and  the  latest  generation,  most  of 
whom  are  scarcely  past  thirty.  Each  author  is 
presented  completely  through  his  poetry  which 
is  commented  on  in  terms  of  themes  and  im¬ 
agery.  The  articles  on  the  most  recent  poets 
represent  some  valuable  ground  breaking. 
There  is  a  bibliography  of  each  poet,  plus  pho¬ 
tographs. 

The  magnitude  of  Leiva’s  task  is  underlined 
by  the  fact  that  the  twenty-nine  p)oets  he  studied 
wrote  more  than  two  hundred  books.  There  is 
much  emphasis  on  poetry  as  a  social  product, 
and  Leiva  tends  to  judge  from  that  viewpoint. 
Yet  this  has  not  dimmed  his  enthusiasm  for 
a  scxalled  “hermetic”  poet  like  AH  Chuma- 
cero,  nor  has  it  narrowed  the  contents  of  his 
volume  in  any  way. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

**  '  Franco  Lombardi.  La  filosofia  italiana  negli 
ultimi  cento  anni.  Asti.  Arethusa.  n.d.  240 
pages. 

The  distinguished  historian  of  philosophy  in 
the  university  of  Rome  started  this  handbook 
in  1948  and  brought  the  facts  down  to  1957. 
This  makes  it  an  indispensable  source  that 
every  sound  library  requires.  All  the  names  of 
major  and  minor  philosophers  appear,  with 
principal  biographical  data,  bibliography,  and 
pithy  characterizations.  This,  the  chief  part  of 
the  work,  has  a  classic  quality  and  is  classic  in 
the  Tacitcan  richness  of  its  prose  as  well.  True, 
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the  mellifluous  journalism  of  Croce  and  Gen¬ 
tile  managed  to  gain,  and  to  organize,  an  in¬ 
ternational  appeal,  but  I  feel  more  strength  and 
real  originality  in  Lombardi.  This  appears  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  Conclusion  and  the  final  notes. 

Many  of  us  have  realized  for  some  time  that 
philosophy  proper  is  not  exactly  thriving,  even 
though  each  new  generation  embraces  its  par¬ 
ticular  fashionable  school  and  idolizes  their 
proponents  as  though  they  were  the  first  to 
have  had  any  thoughts  at  all.  This  is  generally 
but  the  first  awakening  of  a  new  generation  of 
students  from  their  accustomed  habits  of 
speech.  The  more  serious  thinker  knows  none¬ 
theless  that  the  fertile  and  original  thoughts 
have  occurred  in  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
and  to  some  extent  even  in  political  and  legal 
practice,  Lombardi  is,  of  course,  aware  of  this. 
When  he  suggests  toward  the  end  a  possible 
aim,  the  citta  ideale,  he  gives  one  of  the  direc¬ 
tions  meaningful  thinking  will  have  to  take. 
Yet  we  have  no  serious  theory  of  planning  or 
even  an  intelligible  philosophy  of  action  and 
incidental  consequences.  We  have  not  even 
asked  whether  the  world  we  have  changed  by 
exercise  of  scientific  and  technological  activity 
can  further  be  controlled  by  it.  We  have  not 
even  fully  realized  that  the  dialectics  of  “na¬ 
ture”  and  its  natural  “laws”  is  thoroughly 
meaningless  when  we  affect  nature  primarily. 
We,  not  Nature,  made  Strontium  90.  We,  not 
Nature,  will  have  to  find  the  next  solutions. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Lou  Siun,  Contes  anciens  h  notre  maniere. 

Li  Tche-houa,  tr.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959. 

201  pgaes.  700  fr. 

Lu  Hsiin  (Chou  Shu-jen),  the  most  gifted  of 
twentieth-century  Chinese  writers,  was  not 
only  an  author  of  short  stories  and  essays  but 
a  noted  scholar  of  his  country’s  rich  literary 
past.  From  his  knowledge  of  ancient  Chinese 
fiction  are  derived  the  eight  tales  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  (Ku  shih  hsin  pien),  and  in  them  is  evi¬ 
dent  the  author’s  painful  conflict  between  love 
of  China’s  ancient  culture  and  despair  over  her 
social  plight  in  modern  times,  that  conflict 
which  is  the  theme  of  much  of  his  writing  and 
which  eventually  forced  him  into  an  uneasy 
p>osition  in  the  revolutionary  ranks.  Written 
between  1922  and  1935,  these  tales  show  a  cur¬ 
ious  blend  of  legendary  and  mythological  in¬ 
cident  with  realistic  narrative  detail,  a  com¬ 
bination  which  suggests  that  social  injustice 
and  revolt  is  implicit  in  the  original  legends. 

Li  Tche-houa  (Li  Chih-hua)  has  done  a  sen¬ 
sitive  job  of  translation,  catching  the  vernac¬ 


ular  flavor  of  Lu  Hsiin’s  dialogue  and  the  more 
classical  dignity  of  his  descriptive  prose.  He 
has  included  at  the  end  of  the  volume  helpful 
annotations  on  names  and  allusions  unfamiliar 
to  the  Western  reader  and  a  general  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  author’s  works,  which  is,  in  effect, 
a  translation  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
complete  works  of  Lu  Hsiin  in  twenty  vol¬ 
umes,  reprinted  in  Shanghai  in  1948, 

John  L.  Bishop 
Harvard-Yenching  Institute 

Nino  Modica.  II  cuore  di  pietra.  Firenze. 
Vallecchi.  1958.  405  pages.  1,500  1. 

II  cuore  di  pietra  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who,  after  the  Allies’  landing  at 
Salerno,  decide  to  leave  Naples  and  find  a  place 
where  there  is  less  danger  of  being  involved  in 
the  approaching  war.  One  of  them  has  a  little 
farm  near  Cassino,  and  since  Cassino  seems  so 
far  away,  much  safer  than  Naples,  they  go 
there.  But  things  turn  out  to  be  quite  different. 
Their  lives  would  have  continued  relatively 
normal  if  they  had  stayed  in  Naples,  while  Cas¬ 
sino  was  to  become  one  of  the  centers  of  the 
war.  After  the  great  tragedy  of  Cassino  is  over, 
the  group  is  cut  down  to  half  and  the  survivors 
are  so  widely  dispersed  that  none  of  them 
knows  anything  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
others. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  “novel” 
is  autobiography  and  how  much  is  fiction. 
Everything  sounds  real,  and  the  characters  al¬ 
ways  act  very  naturally.  The  story  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Cassino  and  the  eight  months  of 
agony  on  its  hills  appears  extremely  accurate  in 
every  detail,  and  the  reader  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  Modica  is  relating  facts  and  experi¬ 
ences  that  were  part  of  his  own  life.  The  whole 
book  is  a  sort  of  tragedy  in  the  old  sense:  by 
trying  to  escape  from  a  danger  that  they 
consider  immediate,  the  characters  fall  into  the 
very  center  of  it  and  in  many  cases  go  to  their 
own  destruction.  Those  who  survive  have  to 
rebuild  their  lives,  but  do  so  with  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  and  realistic  outlook  on  human  existence. 
The  protagonist  must  face  some  more  trials 
even  after  the  war,  but  finally  he  reaches  a 
state  of  peace  and  serenity  which  might  be 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  redemption.  II  cuore  di 
pietra  is  a  rich  and  moving  book. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

**  Harry  Mulisch.  Het  stenen  bruidsbed.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1959.  221  pages. 
4.50  fl. 

The  main  character  of  this  compelling  book. 
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Norman  Corinth,  is  a  former  crew  member  of 
an  American  bomber,  now  a  dentist  in  Balti¬ 
more.  His  soul  is  as  shattered  as  the  city  of 
Dresden,  Germany,  which  he  helped  destroy 
in  one  of  the  most  devastating  air-raids  of  the 
last  war.  Back  in  Dresden  for  a  congress  of 
dentists,  thirteen  years  after  the  bombing  mis¬ 
sion,  Corinth  is  forced  to  identify  himself  with 
the  remains  of  the  city  and  its  people.  The  ex¬ 
perience  disintegrates  him. 

Mulisch,  one  of  Holland’s  most  gifted  and 
imaginative  authors,  presents  Corinth’s  drama 
in  a  style  which  evokes  a  perspective  of  per¬ 
ception  not  unlike  the  alchemist  who  feels  he 
is  about  to  unlock  a  secret  so  immense  that  its 
revelation  will  consume  him  as  its  price.  This 
is  good  writing — and  reading. 

H.  L.  Lefelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

**  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson.  Mountain  Gloom 
and  Mountain  Glory:  The  Development  of 
the  Aesthetics  of  the  Infinite.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Cornell  University  Press.  1959.  xv  -j-  403 
pages.  $6. 

The  romantic  view  of  nature,  which  was  once 
supposed  to  have  sprung  full-blown  from  the 
head  of  Wordsworth,  has  been  shown  by  re¬ 
cent  scholarship  to  be  a  complex  phenomenon, 
with  roots  which  go  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century  and  before.  Of  particular  interest  in 
romantic  nature-poetry  is  the  admiration  for 
nature  in  its  awesome  forms,  and  it  is  this 
tradition  which  Dr.  Nicolson  has  traced  in 
the  present  work.  To  use  the  terminology  of 
Professor  Curtius,  mountain  descriptions  form 
a  “trope”  the  beginnings  of  which  can  be 
found  in  the  psalms  and  patristic  commentar¬ 
ies,  but  which  was  not  assimilated  into  litera¬ 
ture  until  the  later  seventeenth  century.  Ex¬ 
plaining  its  sudden  popularity  takes  Dr.  Nicol¬ 
son  on  a  stimulating  journey  through  seven¬ 
teenth  century  thought  about  science  and  aes¬ 
thetics.  One  of  the  by-products  of  her  study  is 
an  excellent  summary  of  Burnet’s  Sacred 
Theory  of  the  Earth  (1682)  and  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  it  aroused,  since  it  was  Burnet  who 
popularized  the  “aesthetic  of  the  infinite.”  The 
chapter  on  “The  Aesthetic  of  the  Infinite”  con¬ 
centrates  on  eighteenth  century  writers,  and 
the  following  (final)  chapter  deals  with  the 
Romantics.  It  should  be  added  that  through¬ 
out  the  work  the  author  is  graceful  and  enter¬ 
taining,  and  that  her  commentary  is  enlivened 
with  numerous  quotations  from  the  poets  and 
philosophers  treated. 

O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 


^  M.  A.  van  den  Oudenrijn,  ed.  Eine  alte 
armenische  Vbersetzung  der  Tertia  Pars 
der  T heologischen  Summa  des  HI.  T homas 
von  Aquin.  Bern  Francke.  1955.  240  2-col. 
pages  4  plates.  62.40  Sw.  fr. 

The  editor  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg  (Switzerland).  In  this  attractive  vol¬ 
ume  he  publishes  five  selections  from  an  Ar¬ 
menian  translation  of  the  third  part  of  the 
Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
This  translation  was  completed  on  May  26, 
1347,  at  the  Monastery  of  Qrnay  in  eastern  Ar¬ 
menia.  The  editor  postulates  that  it  was  made 
from  a  Latin  original  similar  to  MSS  G  and  I 
of  the  third  group  (as  classified  in  the  1882 
edition  of  the  Summa  prepared  for  Leo  XIII). 
He  goes  further  and  suggests  that  this  original 
was  brought  from  Spain  by  Peter  of  Aragon 
who  was  present  at  the  Qrnay  Monastery.  It 
is  emphasized  that  this  translation  is  important 
as  an  example  of  eastern  Armenian  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  and  because  of  its  new  word  forma¬ 
tions.  The  translator  was  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  building  a  scholastic  vocabulary  for 
what  was  only  a  folk  language.  This  text  is 
preserved  in  four  manuscripts  found  in  Eur¬ 
ope;  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Leyden,  and  in  the 
Vatican.  However,  it  is  likely  that  more  manu¬ 
scripts  may  be  discovered  in  Turkey  and  in 
Soviet  Armenia.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  George  D.  Painter.  Proust:  The  Early 
Years.  Boston.  Atlantic-Little,  Brown. 
1959.  XX  435  pages  -f-  8  plates  +  2 
maps.  $6.50. 

When  an  author  incorporates  an  imposing 
mass  of  documentation  into  a  non-fiction  work, 
the  result  is  often  tedious.  Such  is  certainly  not 
the  case  with  this  first  of  two  volumes  dealing 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Proust.  The  Early 
Years  presents  Proust  first  as  a  youth,  then  as  a 
young  man-about-Paris  from  whom  few  people 
expect  a  literary  work  of  quality.  As  he  traces 
Proust’s  social  progress.  Painter  effectively 
brings  to  life  the  gilded,  leisurely,  fin  de  sihle 
existence  to  which  Proust  would  apply  his  un¬ 
canny  perceptiveness.  The  indisputable  quality 
of  this  “portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  man” 
makes  us  anxiously  await  the  second  volume, 
in  which  Proust’s  writings  will  be  analyzed  in 
detail.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

**  Jacques  Perry.  La  grande  id6e.  Paris.  Jul- 
liard.  1959. 278  pages.  780  fr. 

This  is  a  decidedly  satirical  novel  based,  no 
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doubt,  on  American  philanthropic  foundations 
closely  linked  with  big  business  advertising 
methods.  A  leading  French  financial  giant, 
Gusthaler,  employs  an  idealist,  Simon,  to  head 
his  charitable  affairs  and  spend  accumulated 
millions  for  social  welfare.  His  basic  aim  is, 
of  course,  to  strengthen  his  business  interests. 
Simon  finally  comes  up  with  the  “idea  of  the 
century” — the  organization  of  an  institute  de¬ 
voted  to  the  eradication  of  suicide  with  a  free 
hospital  or  clinic  for  those  who  have  failed  at 
self-destruction  and  should  be  redeemed  for 
mankind.  All  this  gives  the  author  a  field  day 
in  the  realm  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
social  research.  The  end  result  is  quite  unex¬ 
pected.  The  novel,  well-written,  superbly  con¬ 
structed,  grips  the  reader’s  mind  and  focuses 
his  attention  on  the  complexities  of  human 
behavior.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

Reinhold  Schneider.  Winter  in  IF/en.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.  Br.  Herder.  1958.  303  pages  -f-  8 
plates.  16.50  dm. 

No  one  will  read  this  deeply  empfindsame 
book  of  the  Swabian  writer,  poet,  and  drama¬ 
tist  without  being  impressed  by  his  under¬ 
standing  of  Vienna,  the  city  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  but  also  the  city  in  everybody’s  heart. 
True  enough,  Vienna  had  been  good  to 
Schneider:  the  Burgtheater  performance  of  his 
drama  Der  grosse  Verzicht  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son  1957-58  proved  a  great  success  for  both, 
author  and  theater.  However,  Vienna  as  an 
experience,  as  a  living  monument  of  history, 
of  origin,  climax  and  decline  of  the  Occident, 
is  loved,  understo<xl,  and  admired  by  the  auth¬ 
or  more  than  by  anyone  else  in  our  present  era, 
and  therefore  the  book  can  be  recommended 
highly  to  anyone  interested  in  European  civ¬ 
ilization,  and  certainly  to  any  teacher  of  a 
subject  in  the  Humanities.  Reinhold  Schneid¬ 
er  is  Catholic  and  conservative  in  a  noble  sense: 
Reverence  for  Life,  but  also  for  Life  Gone  is 
an  element  in  his  writing  and  in  his  character, 
and  from  an  enormous  background  of  general 
knowledge  and  detailed  information  he  also 
discusses  the  endeavors  of  the  much  belittled 
and  vilified  last  Habsburg  emperor,  Charles  I, 
whom  no  lesser  historian  than  F.  W.  Foerster 
has  highly  praised. 

Schneider  writes  in  diary  form,  and  many 
events  of  the  day  are  discussed  sub  specie 
aeternitatis  Austriacae.  A  few  months  after 
the  close  of  the  Notizbiicher  1957-58,  the  sub¬ 
title  of  this  volume,  he  died. 

The  book  closes  with  the  beautiful  funeral 
oration  by  Werner  Bergengruen.  Six  drawings 


by  Hans  Fronius,  a  portait  photo,  and  a  photo 
of  Schneider’s  death-mask  illustrate  this  pub¬ 
lication. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  State  College 

^  Ramon  J.  Sender.  Emen  hetan  ( Aqui  esta- 
mos).  Mexico.  Costa-Amic.  1958.  174 
pages. 

Sender  has  never  been  afraid  to  express  his 
views  on  many  subjects,  whether  popular  or 
not,  and  one  has  come  to  expect  from  him 
frankness  and  sincerity  on  all  topics.  This  time 
he  uses  the  theme  of  Satanism  to  expound  his 
attitudes  on  such  familiar  fields  as  religion, 
politics,  and  patriotism.  The  novel,  which  pre¬ 
serves  the  unities  so  skilfully  that  it  could  be 
easily  adapted  for  the  stage,  deals  with  the 
meeting  of  a  group  of  devotees  of  Satan  on  a 
St.  John’s  Eve  probably  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  basically  uncomplicated  plot  and 
the  few  characters,  more  symbolic  than  real¬ 
istic,  serve  obviously  as  the  vehicle  for  Sender’s 
outspoken  ideas. 

The  ideas  are  expressed  brilliantly:  if  at  first 
the  reader  believes  that  Sender  favors  the  dia¬ 
bolic  rites,  then  the  realization  is  slowly  and 
artfully  conveyed  that  the  author  advocates 
these  ceremonies  no  more  so  than  Church  lit¬ 
urgy,  which  he  has  attacked  bitterly.  Sender’s 
own  path  is  best  summed  up  in  this  excerpt, 
the  motif  of  which  recurs  more  and  more  as 
the  novel  comes  to  a  conclusion:  “No  hay  que 
entregarse  al  mal  ni  al  bien,  como  dije  antes 
sino  dejarse  llevar.  Y  que  cada  uno  corra  su 
aventura  natural.”  This  middle  road  enables 
the  author  to  denounce  extremists  of  all  fac¬ 
tions,  especially  religious,  and  to  seek  experi¬ 
ence  without  any  preconceptions  or  inhibi¬ 
tions.  Emen  hetan  is  essential  reading  for  any¬ 
one  attempting  to  comprehend  the  thought  of 
this  major  Spanish  writer  of  our  age. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
St.  Johns  University 

**  Alan  Sillitoe.  T he  Loneliness  oj  the  Long- 
Distance  Runner.  London.  Allen.  1959. 
176  pages.  12/6. 

The  jacket  blurb  is  less  than  fair  to  Alan  Sil¬ 
litoe  when  it  praises  his  short  stories  as  a  first- 
rate  “mirror  to  working<lass  life.”  Much  more 
than  that,  these  stories,  somewhat  in  the 
Joycean  manner,  probe  human  emotions  with 
sincerity  and  insight.  That  he  deals  with  peo¬ 
ple  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  depressed 
economic  groups  is  of  small  importance.  What 
counts  are  the  reactions  of  a  small  boy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  he  attempts  to  aid  a  stranger  to 
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kill  himself;  or  of  a  prisoner  to  win  a  race  for 
his  captors,  or  of  a  lonely  derelict  when  his  mo¬ 
tives  for  feeding  two  small  girls  at  a  cafe¬ 
teria  are  finally  questioned  by  authority.  Per¬ 
haps  the  author’s  choice  of  incidents  is  weight¬ 
ed  heavily  on  the  side  of  the  grotesque  and  the 
improbable.  Logic  aside,  however,  his  stories 
are  powerful  and  exciting.  Marvin  Magalaner 
City  College  of  New  Yorl^ 

®  Emil  Staiger.  Goethe.  Ill:  1814-18S2.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Atlantis.  1959.  548  pages.  25  Sw.  fr. 
This  concludes  Staiger ’s  Goethe  cycle,  an  im¬ 
pressive  achievement  that  has  value  even  for 
those  who  may  feel  like  disagreeing  ever  so 
often.  For  Staiger  is  a  master  interpreter, 
though  he  may  have  been  tempted  at  times  to 
interpret  works  that  allowed  startling  or  bril¬ 
liant  formulations  rather  than  those  that  had 
biographical  significance.  Some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  have  here  been  resolved  in  some  retro¬ 
spective  self-interpretations.  But  this  volume 
is,  in  its  own  right,  worth  having.  It  is  ma- 
turer  and  richer  than  the  earlier  two;  it  also  is 
closer  to  Goethe  and  attains  at  times  that  sym¬ 
bolic  quality  that  I  attempted  in  my  own  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  old  Goethe.  Part  of  the  book  con¬ 
sists  of  charming,  but  personal  and  genuinely 
spirited  improvisations  about  the  many  com¬ 
plexities  of  Goethe  that  had,  in  the  earlier  vol¬ 
umes,  appeared  too  easily  communicable  or 
been  overlooked.  This  volume  contains  the 
best  published  interpretations  of  the  Diwan,  a 
most  amazingly  sincere  analysis  of  the  Wan- 
derjahre  and  very  shrewd  remarks  on  Dich- 
tung  und  Wahrheit,  but,  above  all,  over  two 
hundred  pages  analyzing  faust  II.  This  was 
not  a  work  of  quick  inspiration,  nor  was  Stai- 
ger’s  industrious  and  often  painstaking  analy¬ 
sis  a  summary  of  lecture  notes  quickly  assem¬ 
bled  to  finish  off  the  biography.  I  believe  it  is 
the  best  analysis  of  Faust  II  available,  and  it  is 
also  honest  with  respect  to  critics  and  predeces¬ 
sors.  Original  observations  appear  also  on 
many  biographical  matters,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  appended  notes  on  Schallanalyse  of 
the  Becking  variety  and  on  Heidegger  are  as 
pertinent  as  they  seemed  to  the  author  at  the 
time  of  writing.  A  fresh  book  that  we  welcome 
cordially!  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  George  Steiner.  T olstoy  or  Dostoevsky:  A  n 
Essay  in  the  Old  Criticism.  New  York. 
Knopf.  1959.  354  -f*  xiv  pages  -f-  2  plates. 
$5.75. 

Perceptive  critical  acumen,  sparkling  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  real  love  for  the  subject  (with  a  readi¬ 


ness  to  admit  it)  characterize  this  new  book.  In 
a  broad  sweep,  with  a  pause  here  and  there, 
Steiner  establishes  a  world  perspective  for  his 
subjects,  showing  their  relation  to  the  Western 
novelists,  notably  to  Melville  and  Hawthorne, 
and  to  “old  criticism.’’  The  author  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  here.  Then,  drawing  upon  well- 
chosen  excerpts  from  War  and  Peace  and  Anna 
Karenina,  he  shows  how  the  epic  tradition  lives 
anew  in  Tolstoy  and  how  through  the  Idiot, 
Possessed,  and  the  man  from  the  underground 
the  tragic,  dramatic  vision  of  man  and  life 
has  acquired  fresh  expression.  In  the  last  por¬ 
tion  of  his  book  Steiner  develops  the  contrarie¬ 
ties  between  the  authors  from  the  points  of 
view  of  mythology,  religious  belief,  and  history. 

He  demonstrates,  correctly,  that  in  dealing 
with  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  we  are  ever  given 
a  choice:  Intellectually,  we  can  appreciate  both, 
but  our  commitment  is  inevitably  either  to  one 
or  the  other. 

Ludmilla  B.  Turk^vich 
Princeton  University 

Lygia  Fagundes  Telles.  Histdrias  do  des- 
encontro.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympin.  1958. 
194  pages. 

The  fourteen  stories  of  divergent  lives  are  un¬ 
usually  compelling  in  quality.  Some,  though 
not  among  the  best,  approach  the  cold  horror 
of  Poe,  but  most  are  written  with  too  much 
feminine  sympathy  for  that.  In  an  easy,  con¬ 
versational  style,  devoid  of  any  local  color  and 
even  without  thorough  physical  motivation, 
the  author  again  and  again  interests  the  reader 
in  the  incongruity,  madness,  or  injustice  she 
evokes  so  poignantly,  in  imitation  of  the  “cal¬ 
culated  confusion’’  she  observes  in  life.  Her 
simplest  stories  about  the  mismanagement, 
lack,  or  cessation  of  love  are  her  most  moving, 
e.g.,  “A  ceia,’’  her  tale  of  the  final(?)  rendez¬ 
vous  a  disconsolate  woman  has  with  a  man. 

G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Giuseppe  Tomasi  di  Lampedusa.  II  Gatto- 
pardo.  Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1958.  330  pages. 
1,300  1. 

A  precious  literary  “find,”  this  first  and  only 
novel  of  an  unknown  writer,  published  post¬ 
humously,  has  been  received  by  critics  and 
public  with  uncommon  warmth  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  In  an  age  of  cerebral  and  difficult,  realistic 
and  emotionless  writing,  the  success  of  II  Gatto- 
pardo  attests  to  the  continued  appreciation  for 
the  true  writer’s  gift  of  transfiguring  a  reality 
in  which  he  is  sentimentally  involved.  Himself 
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a  Sicilian  aristocrat,  the  author  has  chosen  as 
his  protagonist  the  middle-aged  prince  Fabrizio 
Salina  who  witnesses  the  deep  social  changes 
which  in  Southern  Italy  accompanied  the  fall 
of  the  Bourbons  and  the  rise  of  the  modern 
middle  class.  The  book  is  thus  in  a  sense  a 
historical  novel,  but  it  is  not  documentation 
that  concerns  the  author  as  much  as  the  states 
of  mind  and  especially  the  critical  insights  of 
his  hero.  The  result  is  a  rich  panorama  of 
Sicilian  life  and,  incidentally,  the  presentation 
of  many  of  the  problems  which  still  beset  Sicily 
today.  The  mellowness  of  the  prince’s — the 
author’s — point  of  view,  born  out  of  the  re¬ 
finement  of  generations,  however,  transforms 
all  polemical  discussion  into  lyricism. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Roger  Vailland.  Monsieur  Jean,  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1959.  203  pages.  600  fr. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  Don  Juan  Tenorio  to 
Mozart’s  Don  Giovanni.  The  theme  did  not 
disappear,  however,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
for  it  appears  to  have  permanent  interest  for 
the  reading  public.  We  imperfect  creatures  are 
fascinated  by  the  picture  of  a  completely  im¬ 
moral  lover. 

Roger  Vailland’s  version,  a  three-act  comedy, 
gives  many  new  twists  to  the  Don  Juan  legend. 
Monsieur  Jean  is  a  billionaire  whose  conquests 
of  women  are  numbered  in  the  thousands.  He 
is  married,  has  an  efficient  secretary,  and  his 
business  is  regulated  like  an  army.  His  ruth¬ 
lessness  is  checked  when  for  the  first  time  he 
falls  in  love.  He  dies  not  in  the  flames  of  Hell 
nor  while  dining  with  a  statue  but  when  the 
picture  of  his  best  friend  (whose  death  he  had 
caused)  hits  him  on  the  head. 

The  plot  is  well  constructed,  the  dialogue 
sparkling.  The  general  effect  is  that  the  Don 
Juan  story  his  finally  been  brought  completely 
up  to  date. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Bias  Venczis.  Anemi.  Athenai.  Estia.  1958. 
187  pages. 

Bias  Venezis  is  certainly  a  master  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Greek  fiction;  he  received  the  Great  Lit¬ 
erary  Prize  of  the  Greek  State  presented  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education;  in  1956  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Greece 
(this  is  a  State  institution;  all  its  members  re¬ 
ceive  salary  equivalent  to  that  of  a  university 
professor  in  Greece). 

Although  only  one  novel  of  his  has  been 
published  in  the  United  States,  (Beyond  the 


Aegean,  New  York.  Vanguard  Press),  Vene- 
zis’s  books  have  been  translated  into  many  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages. 

This  volume  consists  of  thirteen  short  stories 
and  two  descriptions  of  journeys.  In  these  short 
stories  Venezis  proves  once  more  that  he  is  able 
to  create  his  own  simple  world  in  which  men 
suffer,  fight,  endure  all  sort  of  miseries,  and 
accept  their  severe  fate.  The  author,  being  a 
humanitarian,  devotes  all  his  sympathy  to  the 
suffering  creatures  in  every  possible  situation 
in  his  warm  approach  to  their  underprivileged 
world.  The  lyrical  undertone  in  his  depictions 
of  nature  is  also  a  strong  support  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  he  presents  us  in  classical  sim¬ 
plicity.  Michael  Rethis 

Tufts  University 

^  Marcello  Venturoli.  La  patria  di  marmo. 
Pisa.  Nistri-Lischi.  1957.  504  pages  -|-  44 
plates.  2,800  1. 

A  fictionized  history  of  Italy  from  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Rome  as  capital  of  Italy  to  the  semi¬ 
centennial  of  the  unification  of  the  country 
(1870-1911).  It  is  the  story  of  the  slow  rise  of 
Vittoriano,  the  monument  to  Victor  Emman¬ 
uel  II  in  Piazza  Venezia  (the  “Marble  Father- 
land”  of  the  title),  which  was  to  express  the 
fulfilment  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Italian  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  glorification  of  the  “Terza  Italia.” 
Around  the  story  of  the  Vittoriano  and  its 
architect  Sacconi  is  woven  the  story  of  the 
transition  of  Rome  from  papal  city  to  capital 
of  Italy,  with  its  many  changes  in  streets, 
buildings,  population,  and  social  strata;  and 
together  with  this,  the  echoes  of  national  and 
international  events  as  reflected  in  the  Roman 
press — political  and  financial  scandals,  the  rise 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  state  visits  of  crowned 
heads,  the  Russian-Japancse  War,  etc.  The 
author  chooses  the  incidents  related  to  the 
freedom  of  a  fiction  writer,  and  documents 
them  with  the  accuracy  of  a  historian.  By  his 
judicious  selection  of  episodes  and  his  vivid 
narrative,  the  author  succeeds  in  conveying  the 
impression  that  even  as  the  Vittoriano  slowly 
rose  through  forty  years  of  political  and  artistic 
squabbles,  so  did  Rome  grow  from  a  provincial 
town  into  a  modern  metropolis,  and  Italy  from 
an  aggregation  of  antiquated  states  into  a  mod¬ 
ern  nation,  in  the  midst  and  in  spite  of  scandals, 
errors,  and  strife.  There  are  a  few  uneven  spots, 
some  occasional  prolix  passages,  but  on  the 
whole  the  novel  is  well  conceived  and  written. 
It  richly  deserves  the  Viareggio  Prize  it  won 
in  1957. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 
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Keith  Waterhouse.  Billy  Liar.  New  York. 

Norton.  1959.  191  pages.  $3.95. 

Recently,  there  has  appeared  in  the  new  British 
fiction  a  rash  of  anti-social,  amoral  protagonists 
who,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Braine’s  Joe  Lamp- 
ton,  are  committed  to  the  quest  of  social  pene¬ 
tration  and  self-aggrandizement  or,  like  Alan 
Sillitoe’s  hero,  Arthur  Seaton,  in  Saturday 
Night  and  Sunday  Morning  (1958),  are  intent 
on  the  complete  annihilation  of  ordinary  moral 
values  which  might  impede  the  individual. 
Waterhouse’s  adolescent,  Billy  Fisher,  lends  an¬ 
other  dimension  to  this  new  type  of  anti-hero. 

Billy,  in  contrast  with  the  two  former  fig¬ 
ures,  is  neither  “on  the  make”  financially  nor 
engaged  in  polemics.  Rather,  he  emerges  as  an 
English  Lafeadio  deeply  immersed  in  a  run¬ 
ning  battle  with  the  adult  world  of  a  rural  Nor¬ 
thern  town.  If  Billy’s  views  of  this  hostile 
world  of  parents  and  employers  is  overly-jaun¬ 
diced,  it  is  ultimately  tempered  by  the  author’s 
fine  comic  line  and  use  of  the  cliche  which  is 
rich  in  bathetic  effect. 

Alan  R.  Goldberg 
University  of  Wisconsin 

W  Concha  Zardoya.  La  casa  deshabitada. 

Madrid.  Jnsula.  1959.  147  pages.  70  ptas. 
Concha  Zardoya,  active  in  letters  since  1946, 
now  an  enthusiastic  Hispanist  in  the  United 
States,  adds  another  volume  of  highly  individ¬ 
ualized  poetry  to  her  list  of  successes.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  the  Premio  Boscan;  her  literary  in¬ 
terests  span  the  peninsula  and  both  Americas. 
This  volume  of  poetry  speaks  of  solitude;  Zar¬ 
doya  experiences  aloneness  as  a  universal  value; 
communication  realized  through  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  that  experience  is  for  her  a  paradox. 
Her  dedicatory  runs  “Para  los  que  son  o  estan 
solos.”  It  is  to  those  who  find  themselves  alone 
and  to  those  who  find  themselves  only  when 
alone,  then,  that  she  speaks.  The  individual  ex¬ 
perience  of  solitude  and  the  expression  of  that 
experience  result  not  in  a  view  of  the  world 
divided  but  in  an  unpredicted  participation  in 
the  spiritual  values  shared  by  all  humanity. 
The  linguistic  value  most  critical  to  Zardoya’s 
poetic  effect  in  this  offering  is  the  concrete 
meaning  of  the  individual  word.  Correlation 
of  sound  as  well  as  lexical  connotation  arc  im¬ 
portant;  nevertheless^  it  is  concentration  upon 
lexical  denotation,  even  in  insistence  upon  that 
denotation  in  metaphorical  construct,  which 
completes  the  poetic  expression  of  the  illogical 
result  of  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  process. 


The  poet  speaks  positively  of  inevitable  events 
and  resultant  circumstances  in  terms  of 
enigma  rather  than  as  any  indifferent  working 
of  fate.  Bereavement  and  deprivation,  admit¬ 
tedly  painful,  she  accepts  and  savors  as  ex¬ 
periences  to  be  valued  for  their  profundity. 

Fifteen  poems  are  appended  in  sections  en¬ 
titled  “El  corazdn  entredorado"  and  “Tres 
sonetos  de  amor  y  pena." 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 

Gerhard  Zwerenz.  Die  Liebe  der  toten 

Manner.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  &  Witsch. 
1959.  239  pages.  7.80  dm. 

Gerhard  Zwerenz  has  been  writing  a  sequence 
of  novels  about  East  Germany.  Aufs  Rad 
geflochten  deals  with  the  rise  of  what  Djilas 
has  called  the  “new  class,”  the  top  function¬ 
aries  of  Soviet  society.  The  sequel  is  concerned 
with  the  lower  echelon  and  the  tragic  fate  of 
those  among  them  who  cannot  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  the  betrayal  of  the  Communist  ideal. 

The  events  center  on  the  17th  of  June,  1953, 
on  the  uprising  against  the  Ulbricht  regime; 
the  locale  resembles  closely  the  city  of  Leipzig. 
The  true  protagonists  of  the  novel  are  caught 
between  the  reaffirmation  of  the  betrayed  ideal 
and  the  demands  made  upon  their  loyalty  to 
the  political  apparatus,  between  the  freedom 
that  they  still  cherish  but  are  incapable  of  real¬ 
izing  and  the  regime  which  they  have  come  to 
hate  but  cannot  combat  effectively.  Soviet  tanks 
protect  the  Spitzbart  (Ulbricht)  and  his  con¬ 
freres.  The  heroes  and  the  heroines — the  terms 
are  patently  appropriate — perish  as  political 
figures  but  die  as  free  men  and  women  as  the 
inexorable  course  of  events  helped,  indeed 
compelled  them,  to  set  free  their  essential  hu¬ 
manity  and  to  cleanse  it  from  the  tarnishes  of 
political  abuse. 

Gerhard  Zwerenz  is  a  very  capable  novelist 
and,  I  believe,  the  first  among  the  Germans  to 
deal  convincingly  with  the  dichotomy  of  the 
ideal  and  the  reality  of  modern  Communism. 
He  writes  well,  in  a  manner  quite  his  own. 
The  character  rises  up  and  the  event  takes  its 
course,  but  then  they  are  stripped  forcefully, 
and  often  brutally,  of  outward  appearance  and 
protective  surface.  The  core  and  essence  are 
laid  bare.  But  it  should  also  be  said  that  Ger¬ 
hard  Zwerenz’s  writing  is  neither  sophisticated 
nor  fastidious;  at  times,  he  is  even  heavy- 
handed.  Gerhard  Loose 

University  of  Colorado 
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Books  in  French 

( For  Other  Boo\s  in  French,  see  "Headliners") 


**  G.-A.  Astrc.  Hemingway  par  lui-meme. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1959.  189  pages,  ill.  350  fr. 
Apparently,  Hemingway  is  to  be  absorbed  as 
affectionately  and  as  sympathetically  by  the 
French  as  he  has  in  turn  absorbed  them  and 
their  country.  This  imaginatively  conceived 
and  richly  illustrated  introduction  to  a  major 
writer  and  his  work — the  newest  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  Ecrivains  de  toujours  series — points  up 
once  more  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  French 
critics  for  a  distinguished  line  of  Yankee  expa¬ 
triates.  It  is  all  here — the  biography  looming 
large  with  legend;  the  developing  canon;  and 
the  weaving  together  of  the  writer’s  major 
ideas  and  attitudes.  Acknowledging  the  bor¬ 
rowings  from  earlier  studies  by  Carlos  Baker 
and  Charles  Fenton,  the  author  has  really  put 
together  a  much  livelier  book  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  although  perhaps  he  would  have 
profited  by  the  basic  critical  study  by  Philip 
Young.  Brief  summaries  of  the  novels,  bibliog¬ 
raphies  of  French  and  English  versions  and 
critical  studies,  and  a  list  of  film,  radio,  and 
television  adaptations  complete  the  attempt  to 
give  the  French  reader  practically  every  im¬ 
portant  detail  about  Hemingway  and  his  work. 

]ohn  R.  Willingham 
Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

**  Cahiers  Paul  Claudel.  I:  "Tete  d’or"  et  les 
debuts  littiraires.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959. 
263  pages.  800  fr. 

This  first  volume  in  the  Cahiers  Paul  Claudel 
series  is  hinged  to  Claudel’s  literary  beginnings 
in  general  and  Tete  d'or  in  particular,  with  a 
variety  of  texts  having  been  collected  from  a 
multitude  of  sources.  Professor  Henri  Mondor 
orients  a  dozen  Claudel-Mallarme  items.  Pierre 
Moreau  edits  the  unpublished  Claudel-Pot- 
techer  correspondence;  Pierre  Claudel  releases 
a  sheaf  of  letters  written  to  the  poet  by  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  own  father.  In  addition  to  two  other  sets 
of  letters,  there  are  essays  weighing  Claudel’s 
treatment  of  time,  space,  and  the  door  as  sym¬ 
bol.  The  Socictc  Paul  Claudel  has  started  its 
announced  program  with  a  relevant  contri¬ 
bution. 

Spire  Pitou 
Marquette  University 

^  Jean  Dutourd.  L’dme  sensible.  Paris.  Gal¬ 
limard.  1959.  263  pages.  750  fr. 

Dutourd  divided  into  fifty-four  parts  M^ri- 


mce’s  essay  on  Stendhal,  H.B.  par  un  des  Quar- 
ante,  then  proceeded  to  write  pertinent  com¬ 
ments  about  each  part.  As  do  many  of  us, 
Dutourd  loves  Stendhal  and  he  understands 
him  well;  yet  I  have  a  reproach  to  make:  Just 
as  the  Goncourt  brothers  never  guessed  the  real 
nature  of  the  devoted  servant  who  had  lived 
with  them  for  so  many  years,  Merimce  and 
Stendhal,  in  spite  of  their  long  friendship, 
never  guessed  each  other’s  acute  sensitiveness 
in  daily  life  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  the  heart; 
therefore,  one  should  attach  less  importance  to 
Merimee’s  judgment  about  Stendhal  than  Du¬ 
tourd  does.  Also,  although  he  constantly  stress¬ 
es  the  spirit  of  contradiction  in  Stendhal’s 
views,  sayings,  writings  and  actions,  he  does 
not  seem  to  attach  much  importance  to  Sten¬ 
dhal’s  special  type  of  irony  which  makes  him 
use  expressions  to  which  the  reader  must  give 
a  meaning  absolutely  opposite  to  their  usual 
one. 

This  book  makes  for  pleasant,  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  reading  because  of  the 
deep  sincerity  of  its  author.  Reflecting  on 
Stendhal,  he  reflects  on  many  facets  of  life  in 
general  and  exposes  his  own  ideas,  feelings, 
and  tastes.  At  a  time  when  many  writers,  by 
intent  or  nature,  write  like  illiterates,  it  is  a 
joy  to  find  a  critic  who  attaches  so  much  im¬ 
portance  to  style  whenever  he  passes  judgment 
on  men  of  letters. 

Andri  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

Maurice  Delorme.  Holderlin  et  la  Revolu¬ 
tion  franfaise.  Monaco.  Rocher.  1959,  236 
pages.  1,470  fr. 

This  study  of  Holderlin’s  changing  attitude 
toward  the  French  Revolution  was  prepared 
by  a  young  Germanist  deceased  in  1958  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one.  It  offers  ample  source  ma¬ 
terial,  both  poetic  and  epistolary,  for  a  philo¬ 
sophical  study  of  the  subject.  Delorme  fore¬ 
warns  his  readers  not  to  expect  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  “direct,  mechanical  and  immediate  in¬ 
fluences’’  of  the  historical  events  upon  the 
poet’s  writings.  He  knows  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  is  a  much 
more  complex  one.  Still  he  manages  to  show 
that  Holderlin’s  knowledge  was  largely  de¬ 
rived  from  Girondist  proclamations  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  slanted.  Need  it  be  emphasized  that 
Holderlin’s,  like  Schiller’s,  abstra\tes  Frei- 
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heitsbediirjnis  could  in  the  long  run  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  dialectical  process  of  the  his¬ 
torical  development  of  the  Revolution? 

The  proofreading  of  the  German  quotes 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 

^  Henri  Guillemin.  Madame  de  Sta'el,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Constant  et  Napoleon.  Paris.  Plon. 
1959.  211  pages.  660  fr. 

With  a  wallop,  Guillemin,  who  takes  pleasure 
in  finding  dirt  in  literary  people’s  lives,  illus¬ 
trates  to  what  extent  Mme  de  Stael  and  her 
wretched  lover  were  debased  by  their  craving 
for  political  and  social  recognition,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  their  greed  for  money,  on  the 
other. 

He  shows  the  madness  of  Mme  de  Stael’s 
conduct  from  1796  to  1816.  Driven  by  her  de¬ 
sire  to  be  recognized  by  Napoleon  as  his  equal, 
to  be  repaid  the  loan  of  two  million  made  by 
her  father  to  Louis  XVI,  and  to  be  received  in 
Paris,  she  follows  her  rashest  impulses.  She 
importunes  everyone  who  can  talk  to  her  hero 
in  her  favor,  plots  against  him  with  his  ene¬ 
mies,  by  turns  begs  and  threatens  him,  and 
does  not  understand  why  he  feels  it  necessary 
to  keep  her  constantly  exiled. 

On  the  other  side.  Constant,  after  an  initial 
error  of  judgment,  plays  a  cautious  waiting 
game.  Self<cntercd  to  the  utmost  point,  he 
thinks  only  of  his  own  political  and  pecuniary 
interests,  watches  which  way  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing,  cleverly  maneuvers  about,  afraid,  at  the 
same  time,  of  making  the  wrong  move.  Po¬ 
litically,  he  is  as  bad  a  turncoat  as  the  great 
Hugo;  when  it  comes  to  money,  he  turns  to 
blackmail  so  as  not  to  pay  back  to  his  ex-mis¬ 
tress  the  money  he  has  owed  her  for  twenty 
years. 

As  for  Napoleon,  we  are  amazed  at  the  at¬ 
tention  given  by  him  and  his  secret  police  to 
the  doings  of  a  foolish  schemer  I’ke  Mme  de 
Stael.  “Everyone  for  himself”  is  the  main 
theme  of  this  study  on  human  duplicity. 

Andre  Bourgeois 
Rice  Institute 

Montherlant  vu  par  des  jeunes  de  17  h  27 
ans.  Paris.  Table  Ronde.  1959.  228  pages. 
750  fr. 

“Going  from  texts  which,  in  recent  years,  pro¬ 
fessional  critics  have  written  about  me  to  read¬ 
ing  what  these  young  people  write  is  going 
from  one  world  into  another,”  states  Monther¬ 
lant  in  the  foreword  to  this  rather  unique  col¬ 
lection  of  essays  devoted  to  him.  He  believes 


these  budding  critics  objectively  seek  to  help 
understand  his  works  rather  than  wish  to  mis¬ 
represent  them  deliberately  as  many  perverted 
professional  critics  do,  and  he  admires  the  hon¬ 
esty  of  their  minds. 

Despite  the  youth  of  their  authors,  these 
studies  penetrate  Montherlant’s  multi-faceted 
creations  and  personality  with  illuminating 
empathy  and  the  acumen  of  very  fresh  learn¬ 
ing.  A  third  of  the  nineteen  essays,  and  some 
of  the  best,  come  from  women.  Outstanding 
are  an  ingenious  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
Greece  and  Rome  on  Montherlant,  one  on 
Montherlant  and  war,  and  a  searching  article 
on  the  social  consciousness  of  Montherlant. 
Some  essays  are  extracted  from  theses  written 
on  the  French  master  at  such  universities  as 
Columbia,  Toulouse,  and  Naples.  Nicole  De¬ 
brie-Panel,  a  psychology  major  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Algiers,  contributes  an  extraordinar¬ 
ily  just  evaluation  of  the  creator  of  hes  jeunes 
filles. 

Montherlant  has  always  stressed  that  man¬ 
kind’s  peak  is  youth.  Is  it  then  not  fitting  and 
heartwarming  that,  at  the  senescent  age  when 
artists  often  enter  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
eclipse,  he  should  be  the  recipient  of  this  spon¬ 
taneous  homage  from  members  of  that  very 
generation  which  holds  the  decisive  voice  in 
awarding  immortality?  Henri  Kops 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Paul  Mousel.  Armand  Codoy.  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  Editions  du  Centre.  1959. 144  pages 
-f-  10  plates. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  and  critical  study 
of  Armand  Godoy,  the  contemporary  Catholic 
poet.  Godoy,  though  born  a  Cuban,  adopted 
French  as  his  poetic  tongue  and  French  clas¬ 
sical  forms  as  his  literary  tools.  His  themes 
range  from  despair  and  rejection  of  religion 
to  ecstasy  and  affirmation.  Unfortunately  for 
the  many  critics  who  want  to  write  about  Go¬ 
doy,  his  style  and  ideas  are  perfectly  self-evi¬ 
dent.  One  approves  of  them  or  does  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  them.  They  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
extended  explanation  and  prose  paraphrase. 
Mousel’s  introduction  to  Godoy ’s  work  is  in 
its  small  way  adequate  but  one  finds  there  is 
very  little  said  in  it  that  is  not  already  better 
said  in  Godoy ’s  poetry  itself.  Dorothy  Nyren 
Concord  (Mass.)  Public  Library 

Arthur  Nisin.  La  litterature  et  le  lecieur. 
Paris.  Editions  Universitaires.  1959.  183 
pages. 

With  his  unpretentious  and  challenging  study 
of  the  relationship  that  establishes  itself  be- 
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tween  the  reader  and  a  literary  work,  Dr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Nisin  approaches  literary  criticism  from 
a  new  angle,  not  in  order  to  detail  the  anatomy 
of  a  text,  or  take  it  apart  in  an  objective,  im¬ 
personal  manner,  but  to  enrich  it  with  all  its 
implicated  values  or  resonances,  to  practice 
what  he  terms  “fecondation  en  retour,”  show¬ 
ing  for  instance  how  the  enjoyment  of  Racine 
may  be  deepened  by  the  knowledge  of  Baude¬ 
laire.  How  have  works  of  art  ceased  to  be 
“products”  to  become  “values”?  In  our  myth¬ 
conscious  age,  Arthur  Nisin  sees  in  any  given 
literary  work  a  Galatea  “for  whom  each  of  us 
has  the  duty  to  be  a  Pygmalion.”  Literature 
comes  to  life,  exists,  endures,  only  inasmuch  as 
there  remains  a  personal  response  to  the  auth¬ 
or’s  challenges.  It  is  true  that  “nothing,  no 
painstaking  analysis,  no  information  whatso¬ 
ever,  can  take  the  place  of  personal  judgment 
and  direct  contact  with  a  piece  of  work.  Works 
recognized  as  Literature  become  so  only 
through  a  series  of  successive  presents.”  Thus 
Arthur  Nisin  uncovers  “the  infinite  worlds” 
open  to  an  alert,  cultured,  Sisyphus-like  reader, 
for  whom  reading  is  a  way  of  living,  with 
thoughts  grabbing  thoughts,  pulling  and  tug¬ 
ging.  Nisin,  who  won  his  doctorate  fifteen 
years  ago  with  a  dissertation  on  “Modern  Con¬ 
cepts  of  Poetry,”  and  is  himself  a  poet,  ends  the 
present  study  with  his  own  interpretation  of 
Rimbaud’s  Saison  en  enfer,  considered  in  re¬ 
lation  to  its  musical  architecture.  A  Preface  by 
Pierre  de  Boisdeffre  introduces  the  essay. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College 

^  Henri  Perruchot.  Montherlant.  Paris.  Gal- 
limard.  1959. 311  pages  -|-  15  plates.  850  fr. 
After  his  remarkable  series  of  biographies  of 
modern  painters,  Perruchot  has  come  back  to 
his  first  and,  we  think,  still  foremost  love,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  has  devoted  his  unusual  talents 
to  a  study  of  Montherlant,  one  of  the  figures 
most  commented  on  in  present-day  French 
literature,  who  has,  admittedly,  been  victim¬ 
ized  often  by  many  legends  surrounding  his 
name,  some  of  which,  however,  we  think,  he 
helped  to  forge  himself.  Though  he  is  a  wor¬ 
shipper  rather  than  an  aloof  critic,  Perruchot 
cuts  through  the  maze  of  fiction  and  fantasy 
enveloping  this  literary  figure  of  undeniable 
stature,  not  only  by  emphasizing  the  major 
themes  and  seemingly  misunderstood  aspects 
of  Montherlant’s  work  but  also  by  making  the 
man  behind  the  work  come  to  life  through 
competently  selected  and  juxtaposed  testimon¬ 
ials.  Indeed,  Perruchot  is  personally  acquainted 


with  Montherlant  and' makes  full  use  of  the 
various  intimate  glimpses  and  confessions  ob¬ 
tained  through  twenty  years  of  epistolary  and 
conversational  exchanges. 

An  excellent  book  written  by  a  tremendously 
gifted  author  who  is  that  rare  man  of  letters 
able  to  reconcile  versatility  and  quality,  the 
work  is  part  of  Gallimard’s  La  bibliotheque 
ideale  series  directed  by  Robert  Mallet,  which 
had  previously  offered  similarly  oriented  books 
on  Claudel,  Saint-Exupery,  Leautaud,  Mi¬ 
chaud,  Camus,  and  Jouhandeau,  with  many 
others  still  to  come. 

Ernst  Erich  Noth 
Marquette  University 

^  Francois  Porche.  Baudelaire  et  la  Presi- 
dente.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  239  pages. 
700  fr. 

Although  the  fact  is  not  mentioned,  this  vol¬ 
ume  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  with  the  same  title 
published  in  1941  in  Geneva.  It  is  a  pleasant, 
entertaining  account  of  the  career  of  Aglae 
Sabatier,  “la  Presidente,”  with  a  few  anecdotes 
on  the  caf^  life  cf  the  time.  The  well-known 
“amour  de  tete”  of  Baudelaire  for  his  white 
Venus  is  related,  with  its  consummation  in 
1854  and  the  poet’s  disappointment  with  him¬ 
self  for  having  shattered  his  dream.  The  author 
fails  to  probe  the  secrets  of  Baudelaire’s  psy¬ 
chology,  or  of  his  strange  sexual  life.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  disappointingly  superficial.  It  is  not 
even  well  informed.  Albert  Feuillerat’s  curious 
reconstitution  of  a  third  cycle  of  love  poems, 
inspired  by  Marie  Daubrun,  appears  not  to  be 
known  to  the  author.  His  refusal  to  see  Jeanne 
Duval  in  the  woman  designated  as  J.  G.  F. 
(surmised  by  Feuillerat  to  stand  for  “Jeanne 
grande  feline”)  is  unconvincing.  All  in  all,  a 
very  minor  contribution  to  Baudelaire’s  biog¬ 
raphy. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Madame  de  Stael.  De  la  littcrature  con- 
siderie  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  institu¬ 
tions  sociales.  2  vols.  Paul  Van  Tieghem, 
ed.  Geneve.  Droz.  1959.  Ixvi  444  pages. 
14  Sw.  fr. 

Complemented  by  an  introduction,  a  short 
bibliography,  and  an  index  of  names  and  titles, 
this  impeccable  critical  edition  by  the  re¬ 
nowned  specialist  of  pre-Romanticism  repre¬ 
sents  a  valuable  addition  to  the  collection  “Tex- 
tes  Litteraires  Fran^ais.”  Van  Tieghem’s  long 
and  precise  introductory  essay  of  sixty-four 
pages  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
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literary  criticism  which  restores  to  Mme  de 
Stacl’s  work  (published  in  1800)  its  true  value 
of  originality  and  fecundity.  After  discussing 
her  background  and  the  literature  of  her  time, 
he  concludes  that  her  study,  although  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  by  Montesquieu’s  ideas, 
is  the  first  to  point  out  definitely  that  literature 
can  be  understood  only  when  it  is  related  to 
the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  nation 
that  produces  it  and  when  it  is  placed  in  its 
specific  atmosphere.  He  then  examines  the  con¬ 
troversial  and  often  polemical  reception  of  her 
work  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Rereading  Mme  de  Stael’s  vast  and  compre¬ 
hensive  panorama  of  literature  (from  Greece, 
through  ancient  Rome,  early  Christianity, 
Italy,  Spain,  England,  Germany,  to  the  French 
Revolution),  one  is  amazed  not  only  by  the 
scholarship  displayed  by  this  extraordinary 
woman,  but  by  her  vision,  audacity,  and  force- 
fulness — even  in  her  errors,  and  her  enviable 
faith  in  the  perfectibility  of  man.  The  text  is 
established  according  to  the  Seconde  Edition 
revue,  corrigee  et  augmentee,  but  the  variants 
of  the  first  edition,  as  well  as  some  rectifica¬ 
tions,  are  given  in  footnotes. 

Renee  Lang 
Zurich 

**  Mongo  Beti.  Le  rot  miracule;  chronique 
des  Essazam.  Paris.  Correa.  1958.  254 
pages. 

If  Mongo  Beti  is  the  real  name  of  a  native 
African  author,  he  has  full  command  of  col¬ 
loquial  French  and  a  detached  irony  in  his 
view  of  the  relationship  of  the  Bantu  tribes 
with  Catholic  missionaries  and  French  official¬ 
dom.  If  it  is  a  pseudonym  used  by  a  French 
author,  he  understands  the  postwar  problems 
of  the  tribes  in  the  face  of  the  changes  they 
are  required  to  make.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  attitude  of  the  young  collegians  with  a 
veneer  of  French  education,  and  their  rever¬ 
sion  to  savagery  in  times  of  crisis. 

As  the  people  understand  it,  the  Chief  of 
the  Essazam,  who  has  been  at  the  point  of 
death,  has  been  “resuscitated”  by  the  miracle 
of  extreme  unction.  He  had  been  baptized  by 
one  of  the  women  when  barely  conscious,  and 
now  agrees  with  Pere  Le  Guen  that  he  must 
give  up  all  but  one  of  his  twenty-three  wives. 
There  is  a  gathering  of  the  clans  in  protest, 
and  a  free-for-all  battle  that  has  its  comic  as¬ 
pects.  The  Chief  decides  that  the  old  ways  are 
best  after  all.  The  tragedy,  however,  is  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  Pere  Le  Guen.  After  ten 
years  among  them,  he  has  come  to  feel  that 


“A  Essazam,  je  veux  dire  chez  nous  autres,  il 
n’y  a  ni  Fran^ais  ni  impertinents,  il  n’y  a  que 
nous  les  Essazam.”  This  point  of  view  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  “Monsieur  le  Chef  de  la  region,  Ad- 
ministrateur  en  chef  hors  classe  des  Colonies.” 
The  women  and  children  may  be  converted, 
but  the  elders  must  remain  in  statu  quo.  This 
the  priest  refuses  to  consider. 

The  novel  closes  with  a  letter  from  the 
French  High  Commissioner  to  the  Catholic 
hierarchy,  requesting  the  recall  of  Pere  Le 
Guen  to  France.  This  document  is  presented 
without  comment.  No  comment  is  necessary, 
since  all  that  has  led  up  to  it  expresses  the 
frustration  and  decadence  of  this  once  power¬ 
ful  tribe. 

Helen  M.  /?a«ro«(t) 

^  Daniel  Boulanger.  La  rue  Froide.  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1958.  185  pages.  520  fr. 

Life  on  La  rue  Froide  unfolds  slowly,  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  the  merchant,  Louis  Octave,  an 
introverted  bachelor  addicted  to  daydreaming. 
The  pace  quickens,  however,  when  an  attrac¬ 
tive  widow  offers  romance  to  Louis. 

This  novel  is  permeated  with  the  flavor  and 
timelessness  of  provincial  France,  and  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  the  mundane  daily  routine  of 
the  people.  Boulanger,  a  native  of  Compiegne, 
weaves  the  story  and  backdrop  (which  are  al¬ 
most  inextricable)  with  simple,  affectionate 
understanding. 

When  after  Louis’s  death,  a  nephew  arrives 
to  carry  on  the  business  and  live  in  his  uncle’s 
apartment,  one  is  reminded  that  “la  vie, 
comme  un  idiot,  se  repete  mecaniquement.” 

Virginia  McKenzie 
River  Forest,  III. 

**  Jacques  Cousseau.  Le  vieux  Pocco.  Paris. 

Correa.  1958.  191  pages. 

There  are  certainly  many  fine  elements  in 
Jacques  Cousseau’s  third  book.  His  style  is 
thoroughly  compelling  in  its  apparent  artless¬ 
ness,  in  its  repetitive  insistence  on  trivial  ob¬ 
jective  reality,  and  in  the  strange  poetic  at¬ 
mosphere  it  creates.  Yet  the  very  attributes 
of  Le  vieux  Pocco  are  also  its  weak  points. 
The  constant  repetition,  the  simplicity  of  lan¬ 
guage  become  oppressive  a  la  longue,  and  the 
poetical  mood  is  so  vague  that  the  plot  loses 
itself  somewhere  in  it. 

The  first  few  pages  of  the  novel  evoke  a  mys¬ 
terious  and  marvelous  Pacific  island.  There¬ 
after,  the  author  focuses  on  a  seaport  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  on  three  characters — Pocco,  a 
well-meaning  old  man  who  dreams  of  the 
island;  Juana,  who  dreams  of  a  boat  for  her 
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father,  a  poor  fisherman;  and  an  escaped  con¬ 
demned  murderer  who  longs  for  freedom. 
There  have  been  many  novels  of  simple  people 
pursuing  simple  dreams.  Le  vieux  Pocco,  then, 
is  neither  original  nor  quite  successful,  but 
it  strikes  an  interesting  note. 

Thomas  Bishop 
New  Yor^  University 

^  Jacques  Darla.  Les  labourettrs  de  la  nuit. 

Paris.  Flammarion.  1959. 220  pages.  600  fr. 
While  Robbc-Grillet,  Michel  Butor,  Nathalie 
Sarraute,  Samuel  Beckett  and  others  write 
novels  which  are  read  not  for  pleasure,  but 
because  one  must  know  what  is  “being  done” 
in  literature.  Monsieur  Jacques  Darla,  true 
to  the  direction  indicated  by  his  first  novel, 
Les  cousins  de  la  lune,  writes  novels  with  a 
plot,  characters  not  in  search  of  an  author, 
backgrounds  and  settings  which  are  not  exer¬ 
cises  in  vision.  But,  alas,  he  has  succeeded  less 
well  than  in  his  first  novel.  What  might  have 
been  a  good  novel  is  marred  by  a  too  visible 
effort  to  faire  du  style.  Darla  shows  promise, 
but  on  condition  that  he,  like  Valery,  guillo¬ 
tine  la  littirature,  that  is,  master  his  lyricism. 
Here  is  a  challenge  for  him:  guillotine  litera¬ 
ture  without  thereby  falling  into  the  abstract 
novel  of  the  above  mentioned  authors. 

Remy  G.  Saisselin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

**  Georges  Desse.  Noeuds  de  vache.  Paris. 

La  Table  Ronde.  1958.  229  pages.  590  fr. 
This,  the  author’s  third  novel,  contains  a  few 
forceful  scenes  and  some  interestingly  por¬ 
trayed  characters,  but  all  owe  their  effective¬ 
ness  to  sordid  details  rather  than  dramatic 
suspense  or  insight.  A  plot  does  tie  the  book 
together,  and  it  is  essentially  used  to  support 
the  varied  theses  ( 1 )  that  abortion  is  horrible, 
dangerous,  and  solves  nothing,  and  (2)  that 
laws  may  run  counter  to  Christian  ethics.  The 
denouement  shows  the  charlatan  and  near- 
murderer  going  unchallenged  while  the  Eu¬ 
gene  Sue  type  of  hero,  Oscar,  is  lugged  off  to 
jail  for  his  pacifist  convictions.  The  hoped-for 
ironical  effect  is  destroyed  by  a  complete  lack 
of  subtlety  and  by  the  naive  symbol  of  granny’s 
knots  and  square  knots  somehow  representing 
the  superficial  and  the  real  in  man’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  man.  Stanford  L.  Luce 

Miami  University 

**  Fran^oise  Dorin.  La  seconde  dans  Rome. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1958.  232  pages.  660  fr. 

A  light,  entertaining  novel  dealing  with  the 
perennial  problem  of  love  versus  fame. 


A  young  girl  who  works  in  a  Paris  tele¬ 
vision  studio  and  a  young  assistant  movie 
script  writer  fall  in  love  and  spend  several 
happy  months  together.  While  thus  living  to¬ 
gether,  the  girl  finds  work  for  her  lover  at 
the  television  studio.  Within  a  short  period 
of  time  he  becomes  a  famous  movie  and  tele¬ 
vision  star.  Drunk  with  success,  he  avidly  pur¬ 
sues  the  pleasures  of  the  publicity-filled  life  of 
the  movie  idol,  the  type  of  life  he  and  his  girl 
so  despised  prior  to  his  climb  to  fame. 

The  girl  cannot  reconcile  herself  to  this  type 
of  life.  At  last  she  realizes  that  she  is  the  one 
who  has  to  make  a  choice.  She  gives  up  her 
lover  rather  than  her  principles  and  moral  in¬ 
tegrity.  The  author  leads  us  to  suspect,  though, 
that  besides  these  commendable  motives,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  vanity  involved  in  her  un¬ 
willingness  to  share  her  lover  with  the  world. 

Madeleine  Stern 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

**  Jean  Pierre  Faye.  Entre  les  rues.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1958.  218  pages. 

This  first  novel  is  laid  in  a  shadowy  world 
within  the  United  States,  a  marginal  world 
peopled  by  homeless  immigrants,  Negroes, 
Puerto  Ricans,  union  organizers,  and  left- 
wing  agitators.  The  sense  of  rootlessness  pre¬ 
dominates  as  the  story  moves  from  Chicago 
to  Las  Vegas  to  California  and  back  again  to 
the  Middle  West.  Violence,  intrigue,  strange 
meetings  in  dark  streets  and  shabby  rooms 
abound,  but  the  characters  are  blurred  and 
the  message  remains  obscure. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

**  Claudine  Hermann.  L’hoile  de  David. 

Paris.  Gallimard.  1959.  245  pages.  800  fr. 
The  time  is  1942  and  a  curious  group  of  Jew¬ 
ish  refugees  crosses  the  Atlantic  toward  an 
uncertain  new  world.  Many  of  Claudine  Her¬ 
mann’s  characters  in  this  novel  are  easily  rec¬ 
ognizable  types,  clearly  lacking  in  individual¬ 
ity:  the  coldly  scientific  ethnologist  who  re¬ 
mains  blissfully  unaffected  by  the  cataclysmic 
events  about  him;  the  psychiatrist  who  experi¬ 
ences  pains  in  his  own  adjustment  problems; 
the  rich  ladies  of  leisure  intent  upon  traveling 
first  class  as  usual.  In  fact,  the  mainspring  of 
action  is  the  desire  to  keep  things  as  usual,  to 
reconstitute  as  closely  as  possible  the  French 
milieu  which  has  rejected  them.  Rejected  or 
not,  they  will  be  Frenchmen  and  yearn  for  the 
life  they  have  lost.  Claudine  Hermann  is  a 
capable  writer  with  keen  understanding  of  hu- 
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man  motivation.  Yet  this  is  only  a  mildly  in¬ 
teresting  novel,  somewhat  lacking  in  power 
and  direction.  Claudine  Hermann  hints  at  too 
much  and  delivers  too  little.  Lothar  Kahn 
Central  Connecticut  State  College 

*  Catherine  Lerouvre.  U n  feu  d’enfer.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1958.  172  pages. 

Although  set  in  North  Africa  during  the  Sec¬ 
ond  World  War,  this  relaxed,  amusing  novel 
uses  the  war  only  as  incidental  background 
for  the  activities  of  some  colorful  families  in 
an  Algiers  apartment  building.  Of  primary 
interest  are  the  affairs  of  Sauveur,  an  army 
chauffeur,  who  is  plagued  by  his  devoted  wife’s 
jealousy.  Tired  of  the  recriminations  to  which 
he  returns  home  each  evening,  Sauveur,  nor¬ 
mally  timid  and  faithful,  decides  to  play  the 
role  assigned  him.  His  wife’s  efforts  at  thwart¬ 
ing  his  varied  attempts  at  adultery  and  his  final 
victory  add  up  to  a  slight  but  entertaining  tale. 
Pulsating  with  life  like  a  postwar  Italian  com¬ 
edy,  the  novel  offers  deft  character  sketches  in 
an  unusual  setting.  Milton  D.  Emont 

Denison  University 

^  Noclle  Loriot.  Eve.  Paris.  Grasset.  1959. 
177  pages.  600  fr. 

The  long  line  of  the  poets  that  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  Lucifer’s  heritage  (it  began  with  Poe 
and  Baudelaire,  and  brought  forth  a  Lautrea- 
mont,  a  Maurice  Sachs,  and  a  Radiguet)  is  now 
richer  by  one  addition:  Noelle  Loriot.  She  has 
chosen  incestuous  love  for  her  theme;  coolly, 
deliberately,  and  with  remarkable  artistic  skill, 
she  paints  the  portrait  of  a  woman’s  love  so 
possessive  that 't  does  not  recoil  from  enmesh¬ 
ing  into  its  net  her  only  son.  “Je  m’appelle  Rve 
et  jc  n’ai  pas  cu  d’enfance. . . .  mes  parents  ne 
se  parlcrent  jamais  sans  se  quereller. . . .  j’avais 
onze  ans  quand  je  dccouvris  I’amour  .  .  .” 
The  deliberate  “coolness”  with  which  the 
problem  is  treated  is  impressive.  None  of  us, 
in  our  post-Freudian  era,  hesitates  to  read  such 
a  book:  however,  the  author’s  very  qualities 
of  “absolute”  sincerity,  her  “no  nonsense  about 
it”  attitude  contribute  to  a  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing  effect — her  novelette  reads  more  like 
a  lawyer’s  brief  than  a  true  work  of  art.  We 
yearn  a  little  for  some  more  vitality,  and  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  what  Colette’s  brush  would 
have  achieved  in  such  a  matter.  Maybe  such  a 
comparison  is  not  quite  fair,  and  we  should  be 
content  to  praise  the  courage  of  our  young 
post-Freudian  artists  of  today? 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 


**  Guillaume  Loubet.  L’hydre.  Paris.  Seuil. 
1959. 253  pages. 

The  publisher  blithely  defines  Loubet  as  “the 
Douanier  Rousseau  of  literature,”  a  statement 
which  strikes  this  reviewer  as,  at  best,  a 
trifle  premature.  A  rambling  adventure  story, 
L’hydre  seems  a  concoction  of  one-third  Treas¬ 
ure  Island,  one-third  Ubu  Roi  and  one-third 
that  old  favorite  among  French  adolescent 
readers,  Les  pieds  Nicl{les.  In  the  undefined 
dream  country  where  the  story  haphazardly 
unfolds  itself,  white  men,  mulattoes,  and  na¬ 
tives  all  have  something  bizarre  about  them 
with  neither  enough  human  touches  to  make 
them  credible  nor  enough  fantastic  elements 
to  make  them  soar  into  the  realm  of  pure 
fancy.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fist-fighting  and 
brawling  about  an  unspecified  treasure  and  an 
elusive  ship  known  under  at  least  five  different 
names.  Supposedly  we  are  treated  to  “the  great 
epic  of  tough  brainless  men.”  But  to  one  as 
yet  untouched  by  the  special  grace  necessary  to 
enter  the  mood  of  the  book,  L’hydre  does 
not  seem  to  have  outgrown  the  stage  of  an 
unhatched  mock  epic. 

Jean  Collignon 
Douglass  College 

^  Joseph  Maleguc.  Pierres  noires.  Les  classes 
moyennes  du  Salut.  Paris,  spes.  1958.  xxiii 
+  908  pages.  2,200  fr. 

The  last  novel  of  Joseph  Malegue,  published 
eighteen  years  after  the  author’s  death,  in  No¬ 
vember  1958,  attains  both  the  proportions  and 
the  character  of  an  unfinished  cathedral.  This 
lengthy  uneven  book  can  only  give  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  glimpse  into  what  was  meant  to  be  Male- 
gue’s  major  work  and  his  spiritual  testament. 
Malegue  needed  in  his  own  estimate  two  more 
years  to  finish  Pierres  noires,  and  left  at  his 
death  only  a  profuse  mass  of  typed  and  hand¬ 
written,  partly  unorganized  material,  now  pre¬ 
sented  in  book  form  thanks  to  the  patient  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  wife  and  two  devoted  friends, 
Jacques  Chevalier  and  Henry  Bousquet  La 
Luch6zicre. 

It  is  actually  three  novels  in  one,  only  the 
first  of  which  (Ler  hommes  couleur  du  temps, 
608  pages)  was  brought  to  completion  by  the 
author,  and  the  other  two  (Le  desir  d’un  soir 
parfait  and  Entre  le  pont  et  I’eau)  are  notes 
and  unfinished  fragments,  mere  indications  of 
what  it  was  meant  to  be  if  death  had  not  cur¬ 
tailed  the  author’s  plans. 

The  first  section  is  told  in  the  first  person, 
by  Paul  Vaton  (who  appeared  briefly  in  Au¬ 
gustin),  and  retraces  his  childhood  in  Au¬ 
vergne  and  the  slow  “unravelling”  of  his  soul 
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at  the  lycSe.  Vaton  is  a  weakling  whom  events 
have  always  interested  much  less  than  the  emo¬ 
tions  that  go  with  them.  He  shows  “a  radical 
inaptitude  to  action”  but  his  keen  “esprit  de 
concierge”  makes  him  a  sensitive  witness  to 
tell  the  history  of  his  times  and  of  his  own 
incertitudes,  and  to  bring  to  life  with  Balzacian 
accuracy  the  myriad  of  secondary  characters 
around  him  and  the  tragic  conflicts  in  some 
individuals. 

The  second  and  third  sections  shift  the  focus 
to  other  characters  seen  previously  through 
Vaton ’s  eyes.  The  central  characters  in  Le 
disir  d’un  soir  parjait  are  Andre  Plazenat, 
a  brilliant  intellectual,  ambitious  and  cold- 
hearted,  Professor  of  Law  and  politician,  and 
the  women  in  his  life:  Henriette,  his  wife, 
kind,  generous,  pious,  but  unloved  and  pa¬ 
thetic,  whom  he  married  only  because  of  her 
wealth,  and  Jacqueline,  his  proud  and  beauti¬ 
ful  childhood  sweetheart,  disdained  when  she 
became  penniless,  and  ten  years  later,  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Entre  le  pont  et  I’eau  was  to  present 
Felicien,  the  missionary,  the  martyr,  the  saint. 

The  common  underlying  theme  of  the  three 
sections  is  revealed  by  the  subtitle:  “The  Mid¬ 
dle  Classes  of  Salvation,”  finally  chosen  after 
long  hesitations  between  this  and  “The  Middle 
Classes  of  Sanctity.”  In  fact,  the  whole  book  is 
“the  history  of  the  slow  disappearance  of  the 
efficacy  of  religious  feeling,”  both  in  individ¬ 
uals  and  in  the  anticlerical  society  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Third  Republic.  It  is  also  a  docu¬ 
ment  on  “the  gradual  abdication  of  the  old 
classes  dirigeantes,  the  progressive  loss  of  vi¬ 
tality,  their  slow  political  and  social  retreat.” 
Finally,  all  those  weaknesses,  individual  and 
social,  are  redeemed  by  Felicien’s  martyrdom, 
“a  true  jump  into  Heaven.”  Like  a  cathedral, 
this  novel  is  primarily  an  Act  of  Faith. 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College 

**  Suzy  Morel.  Un  heureux  evenement.  Paris. 

Seuil.  1959.  190  pages.  600  fr. 

The  “heureux  evenement”  is  Alice’s  pregnancy 
and  the  birth  of  her  second  child.  To  make  her 
pregnancy  easier,  her  husband,  Gerard,  has 
sent  her  to  a  mountain  village  to  rest.  But  the 
dullness  of  the  new  surroundings  soon  leads 
her  to  an  affair  with  Andre,  a  friend  of  the 
family.  Misled  by  an  anonymous  letter,  Gerard 
turns  his  wrath  against  Claude,  a  negro  stu¬ 
dent  also  staying  in  the  pension.  Jealousy  and 
suspicion  get  the  better  of  him  and  poison  his 
mind.  He  loses  interest  in  his  wife  and  the 
child — he  has  doubts  as  to  the  real  father. 
When  told  of  these  doubts,  Andre  quite  nat¬ 


urally  concludes  that  he  is  the  father  of  the 
child,  and  he  assumes,  in  all  respects,  the  role 
of  father  and  husband.  He  even  takes  Alice  to 
the  hospital,  attends  the  delivery  and,  in  a  daze, 
takes  the  child  away.  His  encounter  with 
Gerard  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  destroys 
his  dream.  All  becomes  quite  clear  now  to 
Gerard  and  he  rushes  to  his  wife,  with  the 
newborn  child  in  his  arms. 

The  novel  is  very  well  written  and  the 
author  displays  a  deep  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  heart  and  mind.  The 
three  main  characters  particularly  are  well 
drawn.  Georges  /.  Joyaux 

Michigan  State  University 

**  Roberte  de  Mun.  La  mort  d’un  enfant. 

Paris.  La  Nef.  1959.  251  pages.  650  fr. 
There  is  a  strange  haunting  quality  about  this 
book.  It  tells  in  a  long  flashback  of  the  estrange¬ 
ment  between  a  young,  dreamy,  hypersensitive 
boy  and  his  down-to-earth  family,  especially 
his  mother,  whose  only  interest  is  to  run  the 
family  estate  in  Belgium.  The  conflict  grows 
to  the  point  where  the  son  develops  hallucina¬ 
tions  and  sleep-walking  fits.  Convinced  that 
his  mother  hates  him,  he  finds  comfort  only  in 
his  French  governess,  for  a  while  in  an  ef¬ 
feminate,  artistically-minded  uncle,  and,  iron¬ 
ically,  in  his  cat  which  the  mother  takes  great 
pride  in  destroying. 

Eventually  Gilbert  has  to  be  sent  to  a  psy¬ 
chiatric  clinic  in  Switzerland  and  comes  back 
supposedly  cured.  The  book  alternates  between 
chapters  from  Gilbert’s  diary,  written  at  the 
end  of  his  stay  at  the  clinic,  and  letters  from 
the  governess,  commenting  for  a  friend  on  the 
events  at  Duinen.  Gilbert  comes  back  home 
only  to  die  a  tragic,  unexplained  death  in  a 
marsh,  while  the  last  entries  in  his  diary  sug¬ 
gest  that,  sicker  than  ever,  he  was  intent  on 
setting  the  house,  and  its  inmates,  on  fire. 

Resemblances  between  uncle  and  nephew 
perhaps  do  not  account  satisfactorily  for  the  un¬ 
usual  nervous  strain  in  the  boy.  More  details 
might  have  helped  understand  the  nature  of 
the  psychiatric  treatment.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  book  is  both  delicate  and  powerful.  Mme 
de  Mun  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  world, 
an  atmosphere,  and  a  drama. 

fean  Collignon 
Douglass  College 

Frederic  O’Brady.  Romarin  pour  le  souve¬ 
nir.  Paris.  Correa.  1958.  187  pages. 
Reaching  a  nightmarish  climax  in  which  a 
composer  is  condemned  to  live  out  his  life  lit¬ 
erally  as  a  dog,  this  provocative  and  disturbing 
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novel  projects  the  reader  into  contemporary 
France  soon  after  the  establishment  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  dictatorship.  O’Brady  displays  virtuosity 
in  communicating  an  atmosphere  reminiscent 
of  Occupied  France  with  its  diminishing  free¬ 
doms  and  censorship.  Told  on  two  levels,  the 
novel  treats  the  composer’s  predicament  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  wife  and  to  the  state  and  displays 
skilful  use  of  flashback  to  fill  in  with  sensi¬ 
tivity  the  victim’s  formative  years.  It  is  to  the 
author’s  credit  that  he  has  prepared  the  reader 
sufficiently  to  make  him  accept  as  credible  the 
horrible  conclusion. 

Milton  D.  Emont 
Denison  University 

®  Eric  Ollivier.  Godelureaux.  Paris.  Denocl. 

1959.  206  pages.  650  fr. 

Ollivier  has  written  an  interesting  novel  here 
which  is,  at  times  at  least,  a  happy  mixture  of 
wild  irresponsible  exuberance,  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  self-pity  and  of  growth.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  define  that  difficult  maturing  process  from 
youthful  bacchanalia  to  sobering  adulthood. 
There  is  the  physical  and  the  poetic,  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  the  scurrilous  and  the  ro¬ 
mantic.  The  style  and  moods  evoke  the  other¬ 
wise  ill-matched  Celine  of  Guignol’s  Band 
and  Prevost’s  Manon  Lescaut.  Obvious  defects 
include  this  occasionally  strained  juxtaposition, 
the  explanation  of  seemingly  complex  char¬ 
acters  in  the  rut  of  ill<oncealed  platitudes,  or, 
in  short,  the  assumption  of  a  problem  which 
he  has  not  really  succeeded  in  handling. 

Stanford  L.  Luce 

Miami  University 

**  Michel  Robida.  Sourires  siciliens.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1958.  187  pages.  500  fr. 

After  Giovanni  Verga,  after  Carlo  Levi, 
French  Broadcast  and  Television  Executive 
Michel  Robida,  Prix  Femina  1946,  discovers 
the  possibilities  of  Sicily  as  literary  material. 
Robida’s  twelve  Sicilian  tales  occasionally  turn 
into  introspective  monologues,  but  they  all 
sound  like  good-humored,  easy-going  chats 
with  a  well-informed  friend.  There  is  much  of 
the  true  con  tear  in  this  author:  his  stories  are 
briskly  told  in  the  first  person,  there  are  many 
interruptions  and  corrections  in  the  narrative, 
as  in  a  random  conversation,  and  Robida  fre¬ 
quently  uses  “you”  and  “thou”  to  create  a 
sense  of  personal  involvement  in  his  reader- 
listener.  Yet,  rather  than  being  short  stories 
proper,  these  arc  sketches  of  Sicilian  types  and 
scenes,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  sympathetic 
journalist,  whose  keen  sensibility  has  been 
whetted  by  a  long  familiarity  with  Greco-Latin 


tradition  in  art  and  literature.  The  curly-haired 
young  Sicilians  boldly  flashing  their  eyes  and 
their  teeth  through  Robida’s  pages  arc  curi¬ 
ously  reminiscent  of  the  ephebi  of  Ancient 
Greece,  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  bodies, 
and  because  of  their  pagan  earthiness  and 
frankness.  All  have  in  common  “la  fureur  de 
la  jcuncssc” — a  sort  of  vital  exuberance,  “with 
a  minimum  of  effort,  a  minimum  of  gesture 
and  motion.”  Robida’s  favorite  characters 
(“J’aimc  ceux  qui  vont  au  bout  dc  leurs 
desirs”),  arc  bold  adolescents,  boys  and  girls, 
or  wiry  old  women,  both  astute  and  simple, 
stubborn  enough  to  keep  struggling  to  attain 
their  goal  against  all  odds:  a  balcony  for  old 
Agatha  (“Le  balcon  d’Agate”),  a  Lambretta 
for  young  Giovanni  (“Un  marchc),  a  bed  and 
a  roof  for  “Cette  chevre  de  Gennariella,”  or 
enough  money  for  Paolo  to  marry  Antonella 
(“La  colcrc  d’  I’Etna”).  Moral  of  all  those  “Si¬ 
cilian  smiles” — if  any — is  that  Life  is  full  of 
absurdity  and  of  unexpected,  unrelated  pathos. 
Life  is  “a  crab-like  walk  that  does  not  know  of 
any  logic”  (“Un  vieil  ami”),  but  then,  what 
can  you  do  but  shrug  it  off? 

Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Immaculate  Heart  College 

**  Gustave  Thibon.  Vous  serez  comme  des 

dieux.  Paris.  Fayard.  1959.  191  pages. 
750  fr. 

This  comfKjsition  in  dramatic  form  is  not  in¬ 
tended  for  the  stage,  the  author  informs  us,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifying  exactly  what 
might  be  the  position  of  humanity  when  and 
if  a  psychic  as  well  as  a  technological  utopia 
is  achieved.  Will  man  be  self-sufficient  in  his 
intellectual  perfection  once  he  has  overcome 
the  physical  and  moral  limitations  of  his  own 
being?  Or  will  the  longing  for  a  greater  grace 
prevail  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts?  Adhering  to 
Christian  values,  the  dramatist  is  both  hu¬ 
morous  and  lyric  at  times  when  he  evolves  his 
Poesquc-Claudclian  assertion  that  the  works 
of  time  alone  cannot  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
eternity.  Spire  Pitou 

Marquette  University 

**  Alain  de  Vcrdel.  Six  jours  a  Paris.  Paris. 

Correa.  1958.  258  pages. 

This  first  novel,  written  by  a  young  writer  of 
twenty-one,  recounts  the  disturbing  events  of  a 
six-day  emotional  binge  in  Paris  as  experienced 
by  a  French-born,  German-bred  lad  of  nine¬ 
teen.  Etienne  Larmenois  has  left  Munich  to 
come  to  Paris  to  investigate  the  facts  which 
led,  in  1946,  to  the  execution  of  his  father  as 
a  traitor. 
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Within  hours  after  his  arrival,  Etienne  has 
located  the  widow,  now  remarried,  of  the  man 
who  had  been  executed  with  his  father;  and 
during  his  prolonged  interview  with  the  at¬ 
tractive  woman  of  thirty-five  he  finds  that  his 
interest  in  her  is  turning  out  to  be  not  entirely 
impersonal.  After  this  point,  Etienne’s  inquiry 
into  his  father’s  death  recedes  a  bit  into  the 
background  as  the  boy  gives  himself  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sexual  experiences  involving  both  male 
and  female  figures  who  assume  fugitive  roles 
in  his  Paris  adventure. 

The  author  has  told  an  interesting  story 
well,  and  has  created  a  believable  protagonist — 
with  a  past  as  well  as  a  present.  The  outlook 
of  the  novel  is  worldly  until  the  final  pages 
where,  as  truth  will  have  it,  the  author, 
through  Etienne,  questions  what  it  was  all 
about.  Donald  A.  Yates 

Michigan  State  University 

**  Paul  Vialar.  La  mort  est  un  commence¬ 
ment:  La  haute  mort.  Paris.  Fayard.  New 
ed.,  1959.  289  pages. 

This  volume  is  the  eighth  in  the  series  La  mort 
est  un  commencement.  It  is  a  novel  with  a 
gruesome  background:  the  GestafX)  in  France 
and  prison  camps  for  deported  Frenchmen  in 
Germany.  Many  autobiographical  accounts  of 
the  Nazi  methods  have  appeared  in  print. 
None  has  been  more  authentic,  more  detailed 
and  objective  than  the  material  used  by  Paul 
Vialar.  The  unspeakable  horrors  of  this  book 
will  certainly  prevent  its  readers  from  sleeping 
for  many  nights,  but  it  also  brings  a  long-to- 
be-remembered  message:  Man,  if  he  can  hold 
to  an  ideal,  may,  in  spite  of  every  degradation, 
rise  above  his  fellow  men  and  die  with  dignity 
and  nobility.  Pierre  Courtines 

Queens  College 

Anthologie  poetique  de  I’Exposition.  Pierre 
Louis  Flouquet,  ed.  Bruxelles.  Maison  du 
Pocte.  1958.  452  pages.  200  Bel.  fr. 
International  expositions  seldom  leave  more 
than  insubstantial  froth  in  their  wake.  An  ex¬ 
ception  is  this  substantial  collection  of  poetry 
with  samples  of  the  work  of  eighty-eight  Bel¬ 
gian  poets  “de  langue  fran<;aise.’’  The  introduc¬ 
tion  states  that  the  anthology  is  the  result  of 
the  participation  of  the  Journal  des  Pontes  in 
the  exposition  dedicated  to  Belgian  arts  and 
letters  (an  interesting  exhibit  through  which 
one  browsed  looking  at  manuscripts,  photo¬ 
graphs,  illustrations  of  books;  listened  to  re¬ 
corded  voices  and  attended  lectures). 

Apparently  the  only  requisites  for  inclusion 
were  (1)  poets  writing  in  French,  (2)  poets 


still  living  at  the  time  of  publication,  and  (3) 
poets  belonging  to  the  journal  des  Pontes 
group.  (Poetry  in  Belgium  is  prolific  and 
many-headed.)  A  large  book  like  this  is  bound 
to  be  uneven  in  quality,  but  this  collection  is  a 
boon  to  the  researcher  in  the  equivocal  field 
of  Belgian  literature.  The  writers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  defy  detection  as  such,  for  they  either  fly 
to  France  or  hie  to  Holland.  It  is  easier  to  cap¬ 
ture  a  kiwi  than  to  pin  down  a  Belgian  writer! 

The  majority  of  the  poems  are  lyrical  in 
subject  as  well  as  treatment;  rhymed  as  well  as 
unrhymed,  free  as  well  as  conventional,  by 
well-known  poets  as  well  as  newcomers,  by  the 
older  generation  as  well  as  the  moins  de  trente 
ans. 

Kathleen  Chase 
Brussels 

^  Maurice  Beerblock.  La  boule  de  jardin. 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1959.  115 
pages. 

Robert  Sabatier.  Didicace  d’un  navire. 
Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1959. 105  pages.  780  fr. 
The  French  lyrical  poetry  that  comes  to  us  has 
a  strange  nostalgic  sound.  It  is  dependent  upon 
great  masters  and  models;  the  originality  lies 
in  the  feeling,  not  in  the  form.  The  postulate  of 
totality,  the  reduction  of  the*  total  world  into 
one  brief  but  lasting  moment  of  lyrical  ecstasy 
seems  almost  totally  lost  and  only  the  personal, 
all  too  personal  emotions  remain.  Thus  in 
Sabatier’s  verses  one  feels  the  long  lost  voice 
of  Heredia  in  the  title  poem  when  he  describes 
his  cargo:  a  perishable  love  and  his  only  good 
his  body  that  lives  not  without  him.  But  in  rare 
moments  a  true  poet  speaks  out  of  him  when 
he  says  that  the  world  and  he  form  a  real  book 
and,  in  order  to  write;  well,  one  has  to  live  for 
it.  In  contrast,  Beerblock’s  book  reads  like  a 
visit  to  a  cocktail  party  where  name  dropping 
is  the  vogue.  Beautifully  done  up,  these  coquet¬ 
tish  poems  contain  a  treasure  trove  for  the 
psychoanalyst,  but  little  of  that  magic  excite¬ 
ment  that  makes  poetry  still  a  force  in  the  very 
unpoetical  world.  In  a  poem  dedicated  to  Rene 
Clair,  the  author  assures  us  that  in  order  to 
walk  out  of  childhood  it  is  necessary  to  die. 
However,  Beerblock  is  still  alive. 

Joseph  H.  Bunzel 
Richmond,  Va. 

**  Luc  Decaunes.  Musique  et  poesie  ininter- 
rompues.  Paris.  Seghers.  1959.  84  pages. 
480  fr. 

The  title  of  this  collection  of  verse  is  the  name 
of  a  radio  program  which  the  author  directed 
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for  the  station  “Radio  Dakar.”  An  unusual 
kind  of  disc-jockey  program,  it  consisted  of  re¬ 
cordings  of  popular  songs  (by  such  singers  as 
Charles  Trenet,  Lucienne  Boyer,  and  Edith 
Piaf),  joined  by  recitations  of  poems  which 
Decaunes  composed  for  the  occasion.  Thus  the 
poems  served  as  a  kind  of  prelude  or  postlude 
to  the  music,  setting  the  mood  or  offering  some 
commentary.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  they  have  a  songlike  lyrical 
quality  and  a  spontaneous  freshness.  This  is 
not  important  poetry,  but  it  possesses  both 
novelty  and  charm.  It  can  be  best  appreciated, 
of  course,  if  the  reader  knows  the  songs  which 
inspired  it.  Philip  A.  Wadsworth 

University  of  Illinois 

**  Claude  Sernet.  Aurelia.  Paris.  Seghers. 
1958.  67  pages. 

Aurelia  is  an  interesting  love  poem  of  ten 
chapters,  and  with  one  exception  each  contains 
ten  stanzas  of  four  alexandrine  verses  with 
alternating  rimes  riches.  This  traditional  form 
has  been  modernized  by  the  suppression  of 
punctuation,  the  use  of  run-on  lines,  and 
rhymes  like  “ctoile”  and  “et  toi  le.”  Of  images, 
it  can  be  said  that  most  are  either  banal  or 
seriously  muddied: 

“Ses  yeux  nVtaient  que  noirs,  mais  renfermaient  le 
mondc” 
or  this: 

"Sa  bouchc  ^it  parcille  au  nid  d'une  autre 
bouche” 

One  of  the  poet’s  neatest  creations  could  be 
these  lines: 

“Jc  vis  d’avoir  vccu,  tout  redevient  lumiere 
Le  vieux  soled  remonte  au  bord  du  jour  glac6” 
The  woman  to  whom  this  poem  is  addressed 
seems  to  have  been  lost  in  youth  because  the 
poet  dared  not  express  his  yearning  for  her, 
presumably — as  the  whole  tone  and  content 
repeatedly  prove — because  he  was  to  prefer 
reminiscing  gloomily  over  the  old  affection  she 
stirred  in  him  to  accepting  the  world  of  sensual 
love  she  represented.  The  dream  has  replaced 
reality,  and  the  dream  itself  is  a  faded  wisp  of 
memory  without  passion,  vitality,  or  even  pur¬ 
pose.  Did  Aurelia  even  exist?  It  is  interesting 
how  his  poem  can  border  on  so  much  and 
express  so  little.  Sernet  gives  no  proof  of  any 
but  the  most  tenuous  affection  for  life. 

Stanford  Luce 
Miami  University 

**  Georges  Duhamel.  Travail,  6  mon  seul 
reposl  Namur.  Wesmael-Charlier.  1959. 
198  pages  4  plates. 

Part  of  a  series  Les  auteurs  juges  de  leurs 


oeuvres.  Duhamel  reviews  his  work,  a  complex 
of  some  hundred  volumes  in  many  genres,  in 
twenty-four  short  chapters  of  personal  reflec¬ 
tions  and  information.  Topics  range  from  his 
general  views  on  the  intellectual  climate  most 
favorable  to  writers  to  the  influence  on  his 
own  literary  career  of  his  second  profession, 
medicine.  The  title  is  part  of  his  personal 
credo;  he  is  refreshed  by  a  change  of  work, 
not  by  the  idleness  of  a  conventional  vacation. 

The  volume  also  includes  twenty-eight  brief 
extracts  from  his  works,  representing  all  phases 
of  his  literary  production.  This  is  supplemented 
by  a  bibliography  of  works  devoted  entirely 
to  Duhamel  and  by  a  short  chronological  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  life  and  works. 

This  is  a  book  of  particular  interest  to  read¬ 
ers  who  already  know  Duhamel  well;  it  does 
not  repeat  material  already  available  but  adds 
clarifying  details.  For  new  readers  it  can  serve 
as  a  useful  introduction  to  further  study. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

**  Jacques  de  Lacretelle.  Les  maitres  et  les 
amis.  Namur.  Wesmael-Charlier.  1959. 21 1 
pages. 

Whether  speaking  of  his  masters  or  his  friends, 
Lacretelle  has  something  pertinent  to  say. 
Style,  the  contrast  between  Mme  de  Renal  and 
Mathilde  de  La  Mole,  the  otherness  of  Julien, 
that  aristocrat  among  peasants  and  anarchist 
among  aristocrats,  are  all  means  of  revealing 
the  eternal  youthfulness  of  Stendhal.  No  less 
impressive  is  Lacretelle’s  demonstration  of  the 
actuality  of  Benjamin  Constant,  lightened  as 
it  is  by  the  remark  that  to  replace  Mme  de 
Stael  by  Mme  R^camier  was  to  replace  “la 
harpie  par  une  harpe.”  Even  more  precious 
are  Lacretelle’s  personal  recollections  of  Proust, 
Gide,  Radiguet  and  Valery.  The  unpublished 
letters  of  Proust  and  the  insights  of  Lacretelle 
into  their  author  make  of  this  book  an  im¬ 
portant  revelation.  Only  the  short  chapter  on 
Barbey  d’Aurevilly  and  the  several  typ)ograph- 
ical  errors  could  be  eliminated  without  impov¬ 
erishing  the  student  and  lover  of  French  litera¬ 
ture. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Henry  Torres.  De  Clemenceau  a  de  Gaulle. 

Paris.  Mondiales.  1958.  246  pages.  700  fr. 
Journalist,  dramatic  critic,  playwright,  vice- 
president  of  the  Haute  Cour  de  Justice,  sena¬ 
tor,  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  our  day, 
Henry  Torres  has  given  on  the  French  radio 
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a  series  of  twenty-two  programs,  each  one  ded¬ 
icated  to  a  celebrity  he  has  known  in  the  course 
of  the  last  fifty  years.  These  talks  have  been 
published  integrally  under  the  title  of  De  Cle- 
menceau  a  de  Gaulle.  In  his  positions,  Henry 
Torres,  himself  a  celebrity,  has  been  in  close 
contact  with  most  of  the  persons  who  are  or 
were  publicly  known  in  the  many  spheres  of 
the  political,  theatrical,  literary,  and  scientific 
worlds,  such  as:  Clemenceau,  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Rejane,  Colette,  Poincare,  Countess  de 
Noailles,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Leon  Blum, 
Coquelin,  de  Gaulle,  and  many  others.  With 
a  rare  perspicacity  and  constant  impartiality, 
he  presented  them  in  his  brilliant  radio  talks. 
Put  together  in  the  book  here  discussed,  his 
talks  are  a  captivating  presentation  of  an 
epoch,  a  philosophical  and  psychological  study 
of  characters,  a  revelation  of  many  traits'  that 
were  so  far  practically  unknown. 

Edmond  de  Jaive  (t) 

Marc  Beigbeder.  Le  thedtre  en  France  de- 
puis  la  Ltbiration.  Paris.  Bordas.  1959.  258 
pages  -f-  32  plates.  1,280  fr. 

The  account  given  takes  us  from  1944  through 
1958.  There  are  chapters  on  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  theater  in  France  since  the  Libera¬ 
tion,  chapters  on  government  aid,  the  plays, 
playwrights,  directors,  actors,  foreign  sources, 
revivals,  and  stage  settings.  Illustrations  help 
to  make  innovations  come  alive  before  our 
eyes.  The  reader  becomes  well  informed  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  French  theater  today. 
Opinions  are  expressed  in  a  lively  manner, 
much  information  is  given,  and  the  account 
is  fresh,  complete,  and  up-to-date. 

Although  there  is  a  go^  index,  the  reader 
becomes  annoyed  by  the  lack  of  a  table  of  con¬ 
tents  giving  the  names  of  the  ten  chapters. 
However,  this  is  a  necessary  book  for  under¬ 
standing  the  contemporary  theater. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

*  Andre  Frank.  Georges  Pitoeff.  Paris. 

L’Arche.  1958.  158  pages.  585  fr. 

Blending  biography,  aesthetic  discernment, 
and  documentation  of  theatrical  creativeness, 
Frank  vividly  recalls  the  almost  incredible 
feats  of  Georges  Pitoeff  in  revitalizing  the 
French  theater  with  a  transcendent  interna¬ 
tional  repertoire.  Pirandello,  Shaw,  Chekhov, 
Claudel,  Strindberg,  Bruckner,  and  Schnitz- 
ler,  among  other  giants  of  the  drama,  won  rec¬ 
ognition  in  France  primarily  through  Pitoeff’s 
genius  as  discoverer  of  playwrights,  scenic  de¬ 
signer,  and  animateur. 


Telling  photographs  and  analyses  of  Pi¬ 
toeff’s  dramatic  productions  and  new  enlight¬ 
enment  from  his  correspondence  abound. 
Frank  rejects  inferences  (notably  Lenor- 
mand’s)  that  Pitoeff’s  odyssey  toward  artistic 
purity  ended  in  disillusionment.  An  underly¬ 
ing  conclusion  emerges  reinforced:  Georges 
Pitoeff  ranks  among  the  theater’s  most  noble 
and  authentic  martyrs. 

Kenneth  S.  White 
University  of  Michigan 

*  Gilles  N^lod.  Empddocle  d’Agrigente. 
Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicitc.  1959.  106 
pages.  65  Bel.  fr. 

Empedocles,  poet  and  philosopher,  to  name  but 
two  of  his  many  roles,  is  remembered  by  most 
English  readers  for  two  reasons:  either  be¬ 
cause  Lucretius  rated  him  as  a  thinker  sec¬ 
ond  only  to  Epicurus,  or,  perhaps  more  likely, 
because  of  his  legendary  leap  into  Mount  Etna, 
of  which  the  very  title  of  Matthew  Arnold’s 
poem  continues  to  remind  us.  Nclod  has  told 
us  everything  that  is  known  and  much  that 
has  been  surmised  about  Empedocles  as  man 
and  thinker.  Drawing  upon  the  best  avail¬ 
able  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  and  pre¬ 
senting  his  material  with  traditional  Gallic 
clarity  and  method,  he  has  given  us  a  vivid  and 
in  its  general  traits  convincing  portrait  of  the 
complex  and  elusive  thinker  whom  Nietzsche 
called  the  most  richly  diverse  figure  among 
ancient  philosophers.  There  is  no  available 
monograph  of  comparable  utility  and  charm. 

Ronald  B.  Levinson 
U niversity  of  Maine 

**  Paul  Vignaux.  Philosophie  au  moyen-dge. 

Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1958.  224  pages. 
This  book  is  actually  the  third  edition  of 
Vignaux’s  La  pensie  au  moyen-dge.  The  six 
chapters  trace  the  development  of  medieval 
thought  from  Alcuin  to  Duns  Scotus,  outlin¬ 
ing  as  briefly  as  possible  the  philosophical  con¬ 
tributions  of  all  the  outstanding  medieval 
thinkers.  TTie  author’s  avowed  intention  is  to 
counter  the  popular  conception  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  a  period  of  monolithic  intellectual 
unity  and  to  show  the  diversity  that  actually 
existed.  Another  favorite  theme  that  runs 
through  the  work  is  that  of  “medieval  human¬ 
ism.’’  Although  writing  for  the  layman, 
Vignaux  has  not  hesitated  to  go  into  consid¬ 
erable  detail  in  discussing  the  problems  that 
agitated  medieval  thought.  The  beginner  may 
all  too  easily  find  that  he  is  lost  in  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  a  theology  that  seems  so  foreign  to  the 
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twentieth  century.  Perhaps  this  book  might 
best  serve  as  a  supplement  to  more  elementary 
texts. 

Paul  M,  Lioyd 
Dartmouth  College 

*  Banine.  J’ai  choisi  I’opium.  Paris.  Stock. 

1959.  219  pages.  660  fr. 

The  title  of  this  stirring  collection  of  diary 
notes — contrasted  on  the  title  page  with  the 
saying  of  the  Psalmist,  “Et  je  te  dirai  tout  ce 
qu’il  a  fait  pour  mon  ame”  (Ps.  65) — is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  “existential  choice”  which  the  au¬ 
thor  made  after  almost  a  lifetime  spent  in  a 
seemingly  hopeless  struggle  between  nihilistic 
despair  and  germinating  faith.  Umm-el-Ba- 
nine — ^author  of  four  books  and  numerous 
translations  from  Russian  and  German — is  the 
daughter  of  Moslem  parents;  born  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  she  became  a  refugee  from  Communism 
in  France  in  her  teens,  was  twice  married  and 
divorced,  was  a  teacher  of  music  and  Russian, 
a  mannequin,  a  saleswoman,  a  secretary,  a 
journalist  and  femme  de  lettres — et  mime 
dame  de  la  bourgeoisie  toulousaine”!  Con¬ 
sumed  by  the  passion  of  an  unrequited  love, 
she  never  lost  her  inborn  “thirst  for  the  abso¬ 
lute”  and  finally,  in  the  years  following  World 
War  Two — the  dates  are  intentionally  left  in¬ 
definite — found  liberation  and  peace  of  mind 
aux  pieds  du  Christ.  Instrumental  in  her  con¬ 
version  to  Roman  Catholicism  were  several 
persons  of  international  renown,  among  them 
Ernst  Jiinger  (the  German  Protestant  poet) 
and  P^re  Daniclou,  the  distinguished  French 
Jesuit  theologian. 

This  “story  of  a  soul”  is  in  many  respects  an 
extraordinary  document  of  our  turbulent  age 
of  crisis,  comparable  in  its  combination  of 
shrewd  sophistication  and  passionate  sincerity 
to  the  writings  and  journals  of  Simone  Weil. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

**  J.  Vialatoux.  Le  peuplement  humain.  II: 
Doctrines  et  theories;  Signification  hu- 
maine  du  mariage.  Paris.  Editions  Ou- 
vricres.  1959.  717  pages.  2,400  fr. 
Following  his  first  volume  published  in  1957, 
a  compilation  of  current  views  on  f>opuiation 
growth,  Vialatoux  now  offers  this  second  vol¬ 
ume,  a  historical  and  critical  survey  of  socio- 
economic-political  population  theories  from 
Genesis  through  Landry.  Aside  from  useful 
summaries  of  particular  theories,  the  book’s 
interest  lies  in  Vialatoux’s  ironic  comments 
upon  philosophers  who  substituted  short¬ 


sighted  reasons  of  state  for  individual  or  ulti¬ 
mate  social  welfare.  His  own  view  is  ortho¬ 
dox  Roman  Catholic:  that  persons  are  fulfilled 
only  in  love;  to  love  at  all  is  to  love  eternally, 
and  to  propagate  and  educate  children.  Love¬ 
less  marriages  and  unloved  children  are  no 
business  of  the  author. 

Philip  S.  Haring 
Knox  College 

**  Jean-Paul  Roux.  V Islam  en  Occident,  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afrique.  Paris.  Payot.  1959.  304 
pages.  1,500  fr. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  author’s  L'Islam  en  Asie, 
this  work  not  only  gives  a  succinct,  sympathet¬ 
ic  account  of  the  relation  of  Islamic  culture 
and  f)eoples  with  Europe,  from  Andalusia  to 
Turkey,  but  does  much  to  erase  prejudice  and 
hatred  generated  by  the  troublous  years  in  the 
matter  of  North  Africa.  He  sees  the  two  great 
cultures  of  Islam  and  Christendom,  both  his¬ 
torically  and  socially,  as  too  closely  wedded  to 
one  another  to  allow  any  thinking  European 
on  one  side  or  Moslem  on  the  other  to  break 
the  union  so  preciously  earned  by  long  ages 
of  actual,  sincere  rapprochement.  Conquest 
and  reconquest  are  put  in  their  proper  per¬ 
spective.  The  western  debt  to  Islam  is  fairly 
drawn,  and  the  Occident’s  responsibility  to  it 
deftly  shown;  occidental  Islam,  as  a  vital  and 
undying  influence,  making  for  unity  instead 
of  separateness,  is  developed  with  masterly 
skill  and  understanding.  This  book  is  a  rich 
supplement  to  Payot’s  brilliant  publication  by 
J.  C.  Risler,  La  civilisation  arabe,  as  well  as  to 
the  same  house’s  fine  work  by  E.  F.  Gautier, 
Moeurs  et  coutumes  des  musulmans. 

Wm.  K.  Ivie 
Ol{lahoma  Christian  College 

**  Henri  Bonnet.  Marcel  P.  "^ust  de  1907  a 
1914.  Paris.  Nizet.  1959.  205  pages. 

The  scholars,  biographers,  critics,  and  editors 
are  slowly  but  surely  recreating  the  day-to-day 
life  of  Proust,  primarily  by  means  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  Most  crucial  arc  those  years  from 
1907  to  1914  which  saw  the  genesis  of  A  la  re¬ 
cherche  du  temps  perdu.  Bounded  as  it  was 
by  the  death  of  Proust’s  mother  late  in  1905 
and  the  death  of  Agostinelli  and  the  beginning 
of  World  War  One  in  1914,  the  period  is  pop¬ 
ularly  supposed  to  have  been  spent  by  Proust 
completely  cloistered  within  the  now  famous 
cork-lined  walls.  Bonnet  reveals  to  us  in  all 
their  detail  the  amazing  activities  of  the  ail¬ 
ing  Proust  and  clarifies  many  important  points 
about  the  composition  and  publication  of  the 
great  novel. 
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In  speaking  of  the  refusal  by  Calmette  to  ac¬ 
cept  Proust’s  novel  for  publication  by  Le  Fi¬ 
garo  in  1910,  Bonnet  says:  “Cet  6venement, 
dont  les  biographes  de  Proust  n’ont  jamais  en¬ 
core  parlc,  est  atteste  par  deux  Icttres.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  episode  had  already  been 
well  chronicled  by  Richard  H.  Barker  in  his 
Marcel  Proust:  A  Biography  (New  York.  Cri¬ 
terion  Books.  1958).  Professor  Barker’s  bi¬ 
ography  covers  the  same  sources  as  that  of 
Bonnet  and  in  addition  to  a  complete  life  of 
Proust,  it  is  certainly  a  more  readable  one. 
Bonnet  does,  however,  go  into  some  details 
omitted  by  Professor  Barker  and  always  indi¬ 
cates  the  exact  source,  all  of  which  is  a  great 
help  to  the  scholar.  In  addition,  Bonnet  has 
repaired  the  omissions  of  the  bibliography  first 
published  in  his  doctoral  thesis  in  1949  and 
brought  it  up  to  1958.  These  thirty  pages  of 
bibliography  constitute  a  precious  document 
in  themselves. 

F.  C.  St.  Aubyn 
University  of  Delaware 

**  Marie  Dormoy.  Liautaud.  Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  1958.  288  pages  -j-  15  plates.  850  fr. 
Paul  Liautaud,  who  died  in  1956  at  eighty-six, 
reached  the  general  public  through  his  radio 
conversations  with  Robert  Mallet  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-eight.  He  had  been  up  to  then  a 
minor  rati  of  letters.  He  could  have  become 
a  second  Remy  de  Gourmont,  expert  like  him 
at  dissociating  ideas  and  obsessed  by  eroti¬ 
cism,  but  he  lacked  persistence  at  writing  reg¬ 
ular  critiques,  he  recoiled  before  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  structured  books,  lacked  a  philosophical 
outlook,  and  was  totally  devoid  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  He  could  be,  in  a  minor  key,  a  successful 
coiner  of  maxims  and  aphorisms;  his  forte  was 
a  cynical  indictment  of  women,  of  playwrights, 
of  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  literature 
whose  success  (in  the  cases  of  Valery  and 
Gide)  baffled  him.  He  loved  Stendhal  inor¬ 
dinately,  Mallarme  intelligently,  cats,  dogs,  the 
women  who  gave  him  physical  love  without 
insisting  upon  talking  of  their  souls  and  in 
whom  he  found  the  maternal  tenderness  of 
which  his  mother  had  deprived  him  cruelly. 
He  loved  himself  even  more,  and  his  state¬ 
ment,  “I  am  interested  only  by  myself”  is 
truthful. 

This  volume  contains  a  precise  narrative  of 
his  uneventful  life,  a  characterization  of  his 
works,  none  of  which  is  likely  to  go  down  to 
posterity,  long  extracts  from  his  attempts  at  fic¬ 
tion  and  from  his  tedious  fournals,  excerpts 
from  contemporary  critics.  Future  authors  of 


theses  on  Rachilde,  Jean  de  Tinan,  Beylism 
in  France  in  1890-1920,  Mirbeau,  may  consult 
Leautaud’s  jottings  on  literary  life  profitably. 
The  best  of  him  lies  in  Fensies  on  life,  death, 
literature,  and  chiefly  love,  culled  from  his 
works  and  offered  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
His  style — swift,  spontaneous,  “sincere”  or 
claiming  to  be,  free  from  the  Flaubertian  ob¬ 
session  of  arduous  labor,  is  often  very  felici¬ 
tous. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

^  Jean  Queval.  Tout  le  monde  descend.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Mercure  de  France.  1959.  205  pages. 
660  fr. 

The  biographer  of  Jacques  Pr^vert  offers  us  a 
mixture  of  reminiscences,  travel  notes,  and 
random  jottings.  Queval’s  memories  reach 
from  his  childhood  in  Rouen  to  Paris  of  the 
“belle  epoque,”  a  period  he  identifies  with  the 
streetcar  era.  Anecdotes  of  army  days  add  hu¬ 
mor  to  these  retrosjjective  musings.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  travel  impressions  cover  Germany,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  and  Italy,  and  record  the  usual  gen¬ 
eralizations  about  northern  and  southern  tem- 
f)eraments.  The  volume  ends  with  a  medita¬ 
tive  chapter,  “La  route,”  which  reviews  vari¬ 
ous  philosophies  of  the  road,  ranging  from 
Walt  Whitman  to  La  strada. 

The  book  makes  pleasant  reading,  and  Que- 
val’s  flights  of  fancy  are,  as  a  rule,  entertaining. 

Robert  W.  Kretsch 
Queens  College 

**  Alfred  de  Vigny.  Memoires  inedits,  frag¬ 
ments  et  pro  jets.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1958. 
XV  -j-  460  pages  -{■  2  plates.  1,650  fr. 

Jean  Sangnier  finally  publishes  the  greatest 
part  of  the  jjersonal  papers  which  Vigny  be¬ 
queathed  Mme  Ancelot’s  daughter  almost  a 
century  ago.  Although  they  bring  us  little  in¬ 
formation  which  we  did  not  already  know, 
they  are  precious  because  they  give  us  many 
details  which  permit  us  to  understand  better 
Vigny’s  haughty  but  generous  nature,  his 
fighting  spirit,  and  also  certain  facts  in  his  life, 
i.e.,  his  conduct  towards  King  Louis-Philippe, 
his  regime  and  his  family,  and  the  dark  plot 
behind  the  poet’s  reception  at  the  French 
Academy. 

In  Books  I  and  II,  we  discover  with  delight¬ 
ed  surprise  a  writer  who  makes  use  of  irony 
with  a  Stendhalian  deftness  of  touch  and  cut- 
ing  effect.  The  wealth  of  the  images  in  these 
memoirs  reveal  that,  to  Vigny,  the  constant  use 
of  the  “symbolic  poem”  was  not  an  artificial 
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way  of  presenting  his  most  profound  thoughts 
but  the  natural  expression  of  his  thought  proc¬ 
ess.  In  Book  III  are  gathered  fragments  and 
sundry  literary  projects  pointing  to  the  variety 
of  his  inspiration  as  well  as  to  his  inability  to 
give  birth  to  what  was  conceived  by  his  fer¬ 
tile  mind. 

Alas!  no  notes  to  this  book  since  Vigny,  in 
his  will,  expressly  forbade  the  addition  of  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  to  the  publication  of  any  of  his 
works.  A  ndrS  Bourgeois 

Rice  Institute 

**  Michel  Debrc.  Refaire  une  dSmocratie,  un 
itat,  un  pouvoir.  Paris.  Plon.  1958.  81 
pages.  360  fr. 

Late  in  1957  Michel  Debr^,  then  the  leader  of 
a  small  intrepid  group  of  Gaullists  in  the 
French  Senate,  published  in  his  Ces  princes 
qui  nous  gouvernent  (Tribune  Libre,  Vol.  7) 
the  blueprint  of  the  Fifth  Republic.  By  July 
of  1958  history  had  called  him  to  take  the 
measures  which  he  had  earlier  advocated.  To¬ 
day  he  is,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  France’s 
first  Prime  Minister  under  a  constitution  of 
which  he  is  generally  presumed  to  be  the 
author. 

The  latest  slim  volume  bearing  his  name 
brings  nothing  its  articulate  author  has  not  said 
many  times  before.  It  is  composed  of  four  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  in  his  Constituency  during 
July  and  August  of  the  past  year  and  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  voters  before  the  plebiscite  of 
September  composed  for  L’Echo  de  Touraine 
of  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  the  lead¬ 
ing  editorialist.  They  restate  his  convictions: 
his  faith  in  de  Gaulle,  his  determination  to 
promote  a  partnership  in  Algeria,  his  precise 
and  eloquent  vision  of  a  French  state  in  which 
responsibilities  and  prerogatives  are  defined 
clearly  and  assigned  unequivocally. 

Rejaire  une  dimocratie  ...  is,  however,  of 
interest  to  the  foreign  reader  because  it  reveals 
Debre  the  orator.  It  contains  its  quota  of 
cliches.  It  contains  its  share  of  injustices.  Why 
is  the  United  States  continually  painted  as  the 
beneficiary  of  France’s  troubles  while  her 
sometimes  naively  enthusiastic  reaction  to  de 
Gaulle’s  revolution  are  passed  over  in  silence? 
But  it  also  reveals  the  author’s  impressive  fa¬ 
cility  for  reducing  complex  political  problems 
to  a  simple  and  yet  astonishingly  accurate 
common  denominator.  It  shows  a  great  gift  for 
the  striking  phrase:  His  allusion  to  the  Afri¬ 
can  “pre-nationalism  .  .  .  child-like  and  terri¬ 
fying  at  the  same  time”  and  his  statement  that 
“the  object  of  electoral  laws  in  democracy  is  to 
identify  the  majority”  are  representative  ex¬ 
amples. 


These  fugitive  political  pieces  will  stand  as 
witnesses  to  an  electoral  campaign  conducted 
on  an  astonishingly  high  level  in  the  shadow 
of  revolution.  They  will  tell  future  historians 
what  a  majority  of  Frenchmen  wanted  to  hear 
during  the  summer  of  1958.  They  may  finally 
allow  them  to  estimate  the  disparity  between 
promise  and  performance  in  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
public. 

Hans  A.  Schmitt 
1  Tulane  U niversity 

**  Gabriel  Veraldi.  L'humanisme  technique. 
Essai  critique  sur  les  theories  de  Raymond 
Villadier.  Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1958. 
181  pages.  500  fr. 

In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  he  inter¬ 
rupts  his  researches  on  the  general  theory  of 
human  activity  in  order  to  offer  his  thoughts 
to  the  public  because  “France,  civilization  and 
humanity  are  in  danger”  (sic).  The  resulting 
short  book  is  divided  into  three  chapters:  re¬ 
flections  on  man  and  machine,  the  practicing 
economist,  and  technical  humanism  and  tech¬ 
nocracy. 

The  first  part  describes  the  defects  of  our 
society  and  indicates  the  lofty  aims  that  are 
within  our  reach,  thanks  to  modern  science 
and  technology.  “Technology  has  at  last  made 
it  possible  for  every  human  to  be  a  free  man.” 

In  the  second  part  the  author  defines  the  task 
of  the  “Practical  Economist”  and  goes  on  to 
propose  a  few  reforms  (specific  for  the  French 
scene  whose  purpose  would  mainly  lead  to  a 
better  use  of  the  existing  equipment,  thus  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  higher  standard  of  living.  The 
reader  is  made  aware  that  traditions  and  vested 
interests  will  not  let  such  reforms  go  through. 

In  the  last  chapter  the  author  comes  back  to 
the  problem  of  a  complex  technical  society. 
Although  many  of  the  comments  are  well  said 
and  to  the  point,  no  striking  conclusions  are 
reached.  At  this  time  of  crisis  this  book  is  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  the  short  time  required  to  read  it. 

C.  A.  Desoer 
University  of  California 

Maurice  Fischer,  Georges  Hacquard.  A  la 
dicouverte  de  la  grammaire  fran^aise.  Pa¬ 
ris.  Hachette.  1959.  xvii  538  pages. 
The  word  “decouverte”  is  the  key  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  used  in  this  whimsically  written  trea¬ 
tise,  which  is  intended  more  for  the  native 
Frenchman  interested  in  knowing  more  about 
his  language  and  for  the  advanced  foreign  stu¬ 
dent  than  as  a  text  or  reference  book  for  for¬ 
eign  beginners.  The  authors  set  out  to  rehabili- 
ute  the  grammarian  (a  fellow  who  says. 
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“Don’t  do  this,”  and  “Don’t  do  that”)  by 
pointing  out  that  he  docs  not  fix  rules,  but 
discovers  them. 

A  good  deal  of  insight  is  provided  into  basic 
sources  of  words,  their  psychology  and  devel¬ 
opment,  and  particularly,  since  the  book  has  a 
functional  approach,  their  usage.  Thirty-eight 
sounds  are  treated;  like  patriotic  Frenchmen, 
the  authors  are  convinced  that  the  tonic  stress 
of  French  is  superior  to  the  syllabic  accentua¬ 
tion  of  other  languages,  and  they  deplore  ra¬ 
dio  pronunciation,  which  is  deforming  the  lan¬ 
guage.  Liaison  adds  fluidity,  but  the  modern 
tendency  is  not  to  overdo  it,  rather  to  use  only 
what  is  essential. 

Verbs  might  have  received  a  bit  more  thor¬ 
ough  treatment;  also,  in  the  summary  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  abundant  examples  might  well 
have  yielded  to  simply  stated  conclusions;  some 
of  the  suggested  reforms  will  no  doubt  arouse 
controversy.  However,  is  is  a  helpful  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  understanding  French  sentence 
structure. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Sever  Pop.  Jaroslav  Bohdan  Rudnye’f^yj. 
Notice  biographique  et  bibliographique  et 
Resume  de  sa  communication.  Louvain. 
Centre  International  dc  Dialcctologie  Gc- 
nerale.  1958.  29  pages. 

The  International  Center  of  General  Dialectol¬ 
ogy  at  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain  has 
dedicated  this  book  to  Professor  J.  B.  Rud- 
nyc’kyj.  Head  of  the  Slavic  Department  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba. 

Ukrainian  by  birth,  Rudnyc’kyj  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Lvov  in  1937  with 
a  doctor’s  degree  and  continued  his  studies  in 
Prague,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  Prior  to  his  present 
position,  he  taught  at  the  universities  of 
Prague,  Munich,  and  Heidelberg.  During  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  he  has  published  over 
fifty  books  and  hundreds  of  articles  dealing 
mainly  with  Slavic  philology,  general  linguis¬ 
tics,  and  onomastics.  All  of  these  are  chrono¬ 
logically  listed  in  the  book,  in  addition  to  the 
biographic  note,  the  r6sum6  mentioned  above, 
and  the  French  version  of  his  first  Ukrainian 
article  Diyalektolohichna  pratsya  v  tereni, 
published  in  1933. 

This  book  commemorates  the  twenty-five 
years  of  Professor  J.  B.  Rudnyc’kyj’s  interna¬ 
tionally  known  scientific  activity.  It  serves  also 
as  a  valuable  bibliographic  source  for  research¬ 
ers  in  the  fields  concerned. 

Yar  Slavutych 
University  of  Alberta 


**  Michel  Butor.  Le  genie  du  lieu.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1958.  211  pages.  690  fr. 

Unlike  Michel  Butor’s  earlier  works,  Le  genie 
du  lieu  is  not  a  novel,  but  the  evocation  of  eight 
separate  foreign  scenes.  This  is  a  travel  book 
only  in  the  sense  that  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Twi¬ 
light  in  Italy  or  Norman  Douglas’s  Old  Cala¬ 
bria  can  be  considered  so.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  the  first,  Quatre  villes,  consists  of 
essays  on  Cordoba,  Istanbul,  Salonika,  and 
Delphi;  the  second,  Bn  vue  de,  is  a  series  of 
three  short  and  pleasant  glimpses  of  Mallia  (a 
village  near  Erakleion  on  Crete),  Mantua,  and 
Ferrara;  the  third  and  longest  section,  Bgypte, 
is  an  account  of  the  author’s  eight  months  as 
a  French  instructor  in  the  small  city  of  Minieh, 
two  hundred  fifty  kilometers  south  of  Cairo.  ^ 
In  the  shorter  pieces,  Butor’s  landscape  is 
largely  architectural;  people  and  nature  are 
secondary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  essay 
on  Egypt  seems  to  convey  more  nearly  the 
spirit  of  place  as  D.  H.  Lawrence  conveyed  it. 
Here,  buildings,  people,  and  climate  are  blend¬ 
ed  together  by  long,  musical  sentences  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  mood,  a  feeling  of  the  heat  and  vastness 
of  the  desert  and  the  remoteness  of  Minieh.  A 
similar  spirit  of  place  could  doubtless  have 
been  communicated  to  the  shorter  essays  if 
the  author  had  really  lived  in  the  other  cities 
as  he  lived  in  Minieh. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Ren6  Baranger.  Cavaliers  de  Camargue. 
Clichy  (Seine).  The  Author.  1958.  123 
pages,  ill.  2,100  fr. 

Another  beautifully  illustrated  book  by  the 
author  of  SylverSal  and  Un  an  de  gardianage 
en  Camargue.  It  coi.tains  about  forty  photos 
showing  the  work  of  the  cavaliers.  This  last 
term  includes  also  the  horsemen  who  are  more 
or  less  specialized  in  bullfighting,  such  as  the 
Caballeros  de  plaza. 

It  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  most  famous 
cavaliers,  whose  activities,  including  those  of 
the  Parisian  club  hippique  du  lasso,  are  de¬ 
scribed  at  length  and  brought  up-to-date.  Bull- 
games  and  cowboys’  equestrian  performances 
are  also  discussed  in  detail.  However,  this 
time,  the  author’s  style  is  more  personal  than 
it  was  in  his  previous  books  and  more  discur¬ 
sive  than  strictly  descriptive.  Many  pages  are 
intended  for  professionals  or  readers  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject.  A  fine  addition  to 
the  already  rich  bibliography  of  the  Camargue. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 


Books  in  German 

( For  Other  Books  in  German,  see  "Headliners") 


**  Hartmann  von  Auc.  Gregorius.  Friedrich 
Neumann,  ed.  Wiesbaden.  Brockhaus. 
1958. 247  pages.  9  dm. 

Ever  since  the  third  edition  of  Fedor  Bech’s 
text  of  Gregorius  (1891)  comparatively  little 
textual  work  has  been  done  on  this  lesser  epic 
of  Hartmann.  Thomas  Mann’s  recent  novel, 
The  Holy  Sinner,  has  provided  literary  impe¬ 
tus  for  re-examination  of  the  earlier  jX)em  on 
the  same  theme,  and  this  new  edition  may  well 
owe  its  inception  and  inclusion  in  the  new  se¬ 
ries  of  the  “Deutsche  Klassiker  des  Mittelal-^ 
ters”  to  the  appearance  of  Mann’s  work.  In 
any  case,  we  have  here  a  completely  new  text, 
carefully  edited  from  all  the  available  manu¬ 
scripts  and  manuscript  fragments,  represent¬ 
ing  a  work  important  for  all  medievalists  and 
which  at  the  same  time  was  not  readily  accessi¬ 
ble  for  the  last  few  decades.  The  introduction 
reads  smoothly;  its  virtues  are  obviously  brev¬ 
ity  and  clarity.  Neumann  introduces  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  all  the  essential  facts  concerning  the 
manuscript  tradition,  the  older  editions  and 
their  value,  Hartmann’s  poetry  in  general  and 
the  poem’s  currency  in  literary  circles  at  va¬ 
rious  times.  The  bibliography  is  complete, 
but  not  exhaustive,  and  yet  thoroughly  up-to- 
date.  This  edition  is  important  and  worth¬ 
while  because  it  fills  a  need  and  because  Neu¬ 
mann  has  done  his  task  incredibly  well. 

Richard  /.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

*  Gottfried  Benn.  Gesammelte  Wer^e  in 
vier  Banden.  II:  Prosa  und  Szenen.  Dieter 
Wellershoff,  ed.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1958. 
492  pages.  24.50  dm. 

Reinhold  Grimm.  Gottfried  Benn:  Die 
jarbliche  Chiffre  in  der  Dichtung.  Niirn- 
berg.  Hans  Carl.  1958.  86  pages.  9.50  dm. 
Dieter  Wellershoff.  Gottfried  Benn:  Phd- 
notyp  dieser  Stunde.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer  & 
Witsch.  1958. 253  pages.  16.80  dm. 

Why  there  should  have  been,  only  two  years 
after  his  death,  a  Gesamtausgabe  of  Benn’s 
work  will  most  likely  puzzle  many  readers, 
especially  outside  West  Germany  where  the 
need  for  the  publication  and  consumption  of 
collected  works  is  not  yet  acute.  The  edition, 
to  judge  from  its  first  volume  (Band  II)  and 
from  its  “Editorischer  Bericht,’’  will  restrict 
itself  to  a  printing  of  the  texts  (which  arc  re¬ 
produced  with  great  care  and  the  help  of  ear¬ 


lier  typescripts)  and  will  neglect  everything 
that  cannot  be  considered  “zumindest  als  erste 
vorlaufigc  Fassung.’’  Variants  are  given  when 
several  printings  had  different  texts,  actual 
changes  arc  made  with  utmost  care  and  very 
infrequently.  This  volume  makes  available 
“Nocturno’’  and  “Heinrich  Mann.  Ein  Untcr- 
gang,’’  prose  pieces  published  in  1913  in  Der 
Sturm  and  Die  Action  (resp.);  Benn’s  early 
prose,  the  prose  from  the  volume  Der  Ptole- 
mder,  the  heretofore  only  once  published  “Der 
Radardcnker’’  and  several  short  pieces  from 
the  Nachlass.  The  “Szenen”  are  “Ithaka,” 
“Etappe,”  “Der  Vermessungsdirigent,”  “Ka- 
’  randasch,”  “Drci  alte  Manner,”  and  “Die 
Stimme  hinter  dem  Vorhang.”  It  seems 
that  this  edition  is  viewed  by  the  publish¬ 
er  as  an  interim  edition  with  a  “historisch- 
kritischc  Ausgabe”  to  follow. 

The  competent  editor  of  the  four  volumes  is 
Dieter  Wellershoff  who  presented  along  with 
the  first  volume  of  the  edition  a  book  of  his 
own  on  Benn.  This  is  the  first  longer  study  on 
Benn  and,  indeed,  after  the  meager  results  of 
Koch  and  Schumann,  most  welcome.  Wellcrs- 
hoff  is  understandably  preoccupied  with  his 
subject.  In  six  chapters,  “Wirklichkcitsvcr- 
lust,”  “Forciertes  Chaos,”  “Untergangsbe- 
wusstscin,”  “Provoziertes  Leben,”  “Kunst 
und  Macht,”  and  “Statischc  Existenz,”  he  at¬ 
tempts  while  striving  for  his  own  Er^undung 
der  Lage  to  show  “dass  Benn  cine  cxcmpla- 
rischc  Gestalt  der  jiingsten  dcutschen  Geistes- 
gcschichtc  ist,  scin  Werk  ein  konzentrierter 
Ausdruck  dcr  Problcmatik  der  Epoche.”  Wel¬ 
lershoff  interprets,  “im  Zusammenhang  der 
geistigen  Strbmungcn,”  a  method  which  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  author’s  careful  and  patient  reit¬ 
eration  of  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  thought.  The  chapter  which  should  have 
profited  most  by  this  treatment  is  “Kunst  und 
Macht.”  But  as  much  as  this  reviewer,  too, 
felt  that  Peter  dc  Mendelssohn’s  accusations 
against  Benn’s  behavior  in  1933  were  perhaps 
unduly  harsh  because  they  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  that  Benn  was  almost  wholly 
predestined  to  make  the  moves  he  made,  he 
must  admit  that  Wellcrshoff’s  apologetic  re¬ 
marks,  on  the  whole,  convince  him  less.  This 
patient  and  industrious  study  ignores  some 
aspects  of  Benn’s  verse,  but  it  is  unfair  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  attention  to  special  problems  that  can¬ 
not  usually  be  treated  in  a  Gesamtdarstellung. 
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A  very  successful  special  study  on  Benn’s 
color-code  and  color-imagery  was  made  by 
Reinhold  Grimm.  This  study  is  the  outcome 
of  a  dissertation  “Untersuchungen  zur  poe- 
tischen  Funktion  der  Farben.”  Against  a 
sufficiently  wide  background,  Grimm  discuss¬ 
es  ably  and  clearly  all  of  Benn’s  color  predilec¬ 
tions,  prominently  investigating  his  use  of  the 
color  blue.  No  Benn  scholar,  no  specialist  in 
Expressionism  should  miss  having  a  look  at 
this  useful  monograph.  Richard  Exner 

Oberlin  College 

Oscar  Fambach,  ed.  Ein  ]ahrhundert 
deutscher  Uteraturhriti^  (1750-1850.)  IV: 
Das  grosse  Jahrzehnt  in  der  Kriti\  seiner 
Zeit  (1796-1805).  Berlin.  Akademie-Ver- 
lag.  1958.  xix  -|-  684  pages.  42  dm. 

Das  grosse  Jahrzehnt  contains  twenty-two 
composite  units  of  critical  discussion.  The  core 
of  the  first  unit  is  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel’s 
searching  but  appreciative  critique  of  Voss’s 
Homer  translations,  that  of  the  last  Goethe’s 
gracious  acknowledgment,  upon  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Voss’s  collected  works,  of  his  gifts  as  a 
poet  and  translator.  Since  Oscar  Fambach’s 
task  was  the  compilation  of  critical  essays  and 
reviews,  he  apparently  sought  to  reconcile  two 
criteria  in  making  his  selections:  significance 
of  the  work  discussed  and  significance  of  the 
critique.  The  total  result  is  noteworthy,  even 
though  some  pieces  are  timeworn. 

Each  of  the  twenty-two  units  contains  many 
items.  Critical  essays  pertaining  to  one  work, 
answers  to  criticisms,  answers  to  answers,  rel¬ 
evant  comments  from  manifold  journals,  and 
passages  from  letters  are  subsumed  under  each 
heading.  In  the  case  of  Friedrich  Schlegel’s 
Lucinde,  for  example,  we  found  fifty-nine  sec¬ 
tions,  including  the  original  essay  by  L.  F.  Hu¬ 
ber  but  not  counting  a  score  of  bibliographical 
references  without  accompanying  text.  A  few 
passages,  such  as  Schlegel’s  writing  to  Novalis, 
“Dass  Dich  die  ‘Lucinde’  interessiert,  freut 
mich  sehr  .  .  .,”  can  scarcely  be  classified  as 
criticism,  or  have  bearing  on  criticism,  but  tes¬ 
tify  to  the  author’s  thoroughness  in  correlative 
documentation.  Most  of  the  items  are  the 
fruits  of  critical  inquiry,  however. 

Das  grosse  Jahrzehnt  is  remarkable  for  the 
clearly  arranged  organization  of  related  writ¬ 
ings  and  of  documents  scattered  in  journals 
which  arc  not  readily  available.  Oscar  Fam¬ 
bach’s  anthology  will  facilitate  research  in  the 
history  of  German  literary  criticism  as  well  as 
stimulate  study  of  the  works  which  are  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  criticism.  Harold  van  Hoje 

U niversity  oj  Southern  Calijornia 


Werner  Giinthcr.  Neue  GotthelJ-Studien. 

Bern.  Franckc.  1958.  257  pages.  25.70 

Sw.  fr. 

Gunther’s  third  Gotthelf  book  is  not  only  his 
richest,  but  also  his  most  independent  and  sen¬ 
sitive  contribution  to  the  imdcrstanding  of  the 
greatest  Swiss  writer  and  the  greatest  novelist 
in  the  German  language.  Those  who  know 
Gotthelf,  who  in  his  normal  life  was  a  minister 
in  charge  of  three  thousand  farmers  in  the 
center  of  the  Swiss  cheese  country,  also  know 
that  he  is  incomparable  and  a  genius  of  the 
first  rank.  He  has  not  gained  access  to  that 
inner  circle,  called  “World  Literature,’’ 
though  he  was  translated  into  many  languages 
and  received  the  highest  royalties  of  his  day. 
This  lack  of  appreciation  abroad  is  the  more 
surprising  as  Gotthelf  is  also  the  first  great  so¬ 
cial  novelist  of  his  day.  To  compare  him  with 
Dickens,  Balzac,  and  Dostoevsky  may  help  to 
give  him  a  historical  dimension,  but  when  one 
thinks  that  Heine,  who  was  also  born  in  1797, 
gained  world  renown  and  that  Rilke,  another 
mere  talent,  is  hovered  over  by  hundreds  of 
critics,  then  the  neglect  of  a  genius  like  Gott¬ 
helf  becomes  shocking. 

Giinthcr  manages  excellently  to  convey  his 
impressions  and  feelings  by  analyses  of  Gott- 
hclfs  works,  perhaps  best  in  the  essay  “High 
Moments  in  Gotthclf’s  Art,’’  and  he  alludes  re¬ 
peatedly  to  that  extraordinary  well-being  that 
the  Gotthelf  reader  experiences  when  he  comes 
to  one  of  those  incredibly  wonderful  scenes 
that  have  been  compared  to  the  great  passages 
in  the  classics.  Of  course,  Gotthelf  shows  at 
times  “poor  taste,’’  but  which  genius  does  not? 
Only  the  talents  who  work  assiduously  to  pro¬ 
duce  another  work  of  good  taste  never  miss  out 
on  this  score.  Gotthelf  does  not  have  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  classics.  He  is  a  genius  in  his  own 
right  and  had  the  courage  to  write  as  he  felt. 

Those  who  do  not  yet  know  him  will  find 
an  incredible  store  of  pleasure  ahead  of  them; 
he  was  no  primitive  by  any  means.  He  had  in 
him  the  natural  genius  of  the  great  artist 
that  expresses  itself  immediately  and  without 
intervening  reflections.  When  I  read  him  I 
experience  time  and  again  that  Wohllust 
which  only  great  art  produces.  This  may  be  a 
subjective  feeling  that  proves  nothing.  But 
it  is  one  which  Gunther  also  experienced.  I 
invite  the  reader  to  try.  He  may  be  helped  by 
the  expert  guidance  of  Professor  Gunther.  His 
book  appeared  in  a  limited  edition  and  it 
would  be  advisable  for  libraries  to  obtain  their 
copies  before  it  is  out  of  print. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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«  Karl  S.  Guthke,  Hans  M.  Wolff.  Das  Leid 

im  Wer1{e  Gerhart  Hauptmanns.  Bern. 
Franckc.  1958.  122  pages.  24.80  Sw.  fr. 
These  essays  represent  the  unusual  but  fruitful 
collaboration  of  two  well-known  Germanists  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley:  un¬ 
usual  because  each  author  is  responsible  for 
his  own  interpretations  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
basic  topic,  maintains  his  independence  of 
judgment,  and  yet  contributes  to  a  unified 
study.  Despite  different  attitudes  on  certain 
points  each  author  wrote  his  interpretations 
after  long  stimulating  discussions  and  debates. 
Guthke  outlines  the  fundamental  theme  of 
“Leid”  and  ends  the  study  with  an  analysis  of 
the  Atrides  cycle.  Wolff  deals  in  separate  essays 
with  Das  Friedensfest,  Die  Weber,  and  Han- 
neles  Himmelsfahrt.  The  volume  is  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  understanding  of  Hauptmann. 

Walter  A.  Reichart 
University  of  Michigan 

Georg  Rabuse.  Der  f^osmische  Aufbau  der 

Jenseitsreiche  Dantes.  Graz.  Bohlaus.  1958. 

320  pages,  ill.  -j-  1  plate.  22  dm. 

This  book  is  a  significant  example  of  the  sym¬ 
bolic  interpretation  of  great  poetry  as  applied 
to  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  the  Divine  Com¬ 
edy.  In  painstaking  research  the  author  investi¬ 
gates  the  numerous  interrelations  (often  half- 
hidden  behind  allusions  and  overtones)  be¬ 
tween  the  minute  details  of  description  and 
imagery  and  the  plan  and  structure  of  the  en¬ 
tire  gigantic  work.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
that  strange  stepchild  of  science,  religion,  and 
philosophy:  astrology  (the  knowledge  of  which 
is  indispensable  for  any  research  in  cultural 
history  from  later  antiquity  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance),  the  author  indicates  Dante’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Cassiodorus,  Firmicus,  Boethius,  Mac- 
robius,  the  neo-Platonic  tradition,  and  to  the  al¬ 
legoric  interpretation  of  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Start¬ 
ing  with  a  profound  reintrepretation  of  the 
symbolic  meaning  of  the  Pier  delle  Vigna  scene 
in  Inferno  XIII,  a  considerable  part  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  unravelling  of  the  complicated 
astrological  and  cosmological  symbolism  of  the 
planet  Mars  and  its  sphere  in  the  three  realms 
of  the  Inferno,  the  Purgatorio,  and  the  Para- 
diso.  The  relation  of  Mars  to  the  zodiacal  tri¬ 
angle  of  Sagittarius,  Aries,  and  Leo  is  analyzed 
as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  Corn- 
media  as  an  unparalleled  consummation  of 
personal  experience,  learning,  and  speculation. 
The  personal  and  political  aspects,  which  loom 
large  in  other  Dante  commentaries,  are  less 
emphasized,  since  to  Dante  the  poet  and  the 


thinker,  as  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  “all 
that  is  temporal  is  nothing  but  a  symbol.”  The 
author  presents  some  interesting  arguments 
for  changing  the  date  of  Dante’s  imaginary 
journey  to  salvation  through  the  three  realms 
from  1300  to  1307,  exactly  to  the  twenty-fifth 
of  March,  day  of  the  creation  of  Adam  and  the 
conception  of  Christ,  and  in  that  year  Holy 
Saturday,  turning  point  from  grief  to  joy. 
Among  the  merits  of  this  book  is  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  infinitely  complicated  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  Dante  research  and  the  avoidance  of 
easy  solutions.  Also,  those  who  disagree  with 
some  of  his  points,  such  as  the  possibly  over¬ 
emphasized  role  of  astrological  theory,  will 
consider  Rabuse’s  studies  a  contribution  to  a 
comprehensive  Dante  commentary,  which  still 
remains  a  major  desideratum.  The  index  of 
names  and  concepts  is  very  useful. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Gerhard  Storz.  Der  Dichter  Friedrich 
Schiller.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1959.  xii  -}-  516 
pages.  26.50  dm. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  Schiller  at  long  last  sub¬ 
mitted  to  sophisticated  interpretation.  More 
than  any  other  major  German  writer  he  had 
been  victimized  by  stereotype  generalization. 
Storz  deals  with  the  Dichter  rather  than  the 
Mensch,  with  the  work  rather  than  the  person 
without,  for  that  matter,  being  suspect  of  for¬ 
malistic  “new  criticism.”  Instead  of  the  as- 
sumedly  “popular”  poet  of  easy  access  or  the 
ideally  “classical”  writer  we  are  here  con¬ 
fronted  with  an  infinitely  more  complex,  mul¬ 
ti-shaded  creator  who  became  more  and  more 
obsessed  with  the  essence  of  artistry  and  form 
than  the  “message”  and  political-historical 
“commitment.”  Not  that  Storz  overlooks  or 
deliberately  underplays  these  important  aspects 
in  Schiller’s  work:  He  merely  reduces  them  to 
adequate  proportions  and  brings  them  into 
more  objective  perspective.  The  aesthetic  and 
ideological  falsification  of  the  Schillerbild  by 
hostile  contemporaries  and  patriotically  mis¬ 
guided  later  generations,  especially  in  Wil- 
helmine  Germany,  is  passingly  stressed,  but 
even  more  emphasized  and  critically  deline¬ 
ated  is  the  fact  of  the  lack  of  relationship,  ad¬ 
mittedly  bewildering  to  many,  between  Schil¬ 
ler’s  life  and  his  work  (“Wenn  zu  einem 
Dichter  von  seinem  personlichen  Dascin  her 
kein  Zugang  fiihrt,  so  ist  das  Schiller.  Kein 
anderer  war  weniger  ‘Erlebnisdichter’  ”). 

Storz’s  major  concern  is  legitimately  with 
the  dramas,  but  he  has  much  pertinent  com- 
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ment  on  the  poems  as  well  (although  inviting 
in  that  particular  chapter  more  controversy,  we 
think,  than  accord).  His  work  is  well  written 
and  eminently  readable,  scholarly  enough  to 
fascinate  and  more  than  occasionally  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  expert  but  at  the  same  time  of  broad¬ 
er  appeal  to  attract  the  general  cultured  reader: 
in  all  likelihood  the  most  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  present  Schiller 
jubilee  year.  Ernst  Erich  Noth 

Marquette  University 

**  Kurt  Tucholsky.  .  .  .  ganz  under s.  Berlin. 

Volk  und  Welt.  1958.  384  pages.  7.80  dm. 
The  realities  of  censorship  in  the  Deutsche 
Demokratische  Republik  make  one  wonder  if 
even  Tucholsky  could  be  presented  “ganz 
anders”  there.  But  such  a  reservation  should 
not  blind  any  reader  to  the  excellence  of  this, 
the  fifth  and  final  Volk  und  Welt  anthology 
of  the  writings  of  modern  Germany’s  foremost 
satirist.  The  series  as  a  whole  reflects  great 
credit  on  its  young  and  energetic  editor,  Fritz 
J.  Raddatz.  Those  five  volumes  (Rheinsberg 
und  anderes,  Schloss  Gripsholm  und  anderswo, 
Panter,  Tiger  und  under e,  Deutschland, 
Deutschland  unter  anderen,  and  . . .  ganz  and¬ 
ers)  constitute  the  most  comprehensive  selec¬ 
tion  from  Tucholsky’s  work  in  print.  A  very 
useful  feature  in  the  last  volume  is  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  the  selections  in  all  five  an¬ 
thologies  (which  are  arranged  thematically). 
This  index  gives  the  original  date  of  each  se¬ 
lection  as  well  as  the  newspaper  or  periodical 
in  which  it  first  appeared.  Obviously,  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  Tucholsky  is  intended  for  close  reading 
in  schools,  for,  unlike  the  Rowohlt  anthologies, 
the  Volk  und  Welt  volumes  are  meticulously 
(and  often  superfluously)  annotated;  there  are 
biographical  notes  on  Mozart  and  Beethoven, 
Wasserrnann  and  Wedekind,  but  not  (as  the 
Nachwort  specifically  points  out)  on  Lenin  or 
Bert  Brecht. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

Emil  Wezel,  ed.  Brot  und  Wein.  Jahresgabe 

Schwdbischer  Dichtung  1958.  Stuttgart. 

Kohlhammer.  1958. 167  pages.  4.80  dm. 

In  this  sixth  annual  edition  are  included  thirty- 
two  representative  contemporary  Swabian 
writers  with  forty-six  contributions.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  contributions  of  several  prom¬ 
ising  young  writers.  Another  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  volume  is  the  inclusion  of  the  main 
biographical  data  on  the  contributors.  Al¬ 
though  the  writers  are  all  Swabians,  their  out¬ 
look  on  life  is  not  narrowly  provincial  but 


national  and  cosmopolitan,  and  the  booklet 
should  therefore  appeal  to  a  large  public. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Louis  Wiesmann.  Conrad  Ferdinand  Mey¬ 
er:  Der  Dichter  des  Todes  und  der  Maske. 
Bern.  Francke.  1958.  286  pages.  22  Sw.  fr. 
In  a  very  informative  and  intelligent  presenta¬ 
tion,  Wiesmann  outlines  the  essential  features 
of  Meyer’s  motivation  and  confronts  them 
with  stylistic  phenomena  which  he  calls  “Ba¬ 
roque.”  This  is  elucidating  in  detail,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  Wiesmann’s  basic  methodo¬ 
logical  assumption  that  Meyer  writes  in  self- 
portraits  and  that  the  understanding  of  his 
poetry  and  prose  depends  upon  our  compre¬ 
hension  of  his  “depths  of  soul,”  the  ambiguity 
and  duality  of  his  individuality.  The  problem 
of  Meyer’s  multifaceted  style  is  not  solved  by 
paralleling  a  few  selected  themes  with  some 
aspects  from  an  “inner  biography.”  For  Meyer, 
as  for  any  poet  of  this  period,  a  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  empirical  and  the  poetic  personality, 
as  H.  Henel  suggests,  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
critical  presupposition. 

In  his  second  part,  “Weltbild  und  Stil,” 
Wiesmann  tries  to  identify  Meyer’s  leading 
motifs  (dynamic  change,  instability,  disguise, 
passion  etc.)  and  typical  figures  (saint  and 
criminal)  as  being  characteristic  of  the  Baroque 
style.  His  concept  of  the  Baroque,  however,  is 
much  too  enlarged  by  Renaissance  and  Ro¬ 
mantic  elements  to  give  his  comparisons  spe¬ 
cific  relevance.  His  emphasis  of  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  seventeenth  century  drama 
and  Meyer’s  prose  appears  forced,  and  several 
carefully  drawn  aspects  of  Baroque  literature 
can  be  connected  only  loosely  with  Meyer’s 
style  and  intention. 

More  convincing  are  the  discussions  of  dio- 
nysian,  nihilistic,  and  tragic  undercurrents  in 
Meyer’s  work  (following  ideas  of  R.  Faesi  and 
W.  Muschg),  his  well  formulated  comparisons 
with  Shakespeare,  Pascal,  the  “mannerism”  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially  with 
Stifter  and  Flaubert.  Wiesmann’s  analysis  is 
knowledgeable  and  stimulating,  but  regret¬ 
tably  it  remains  fragmentary  and  eclectic:  It 
does  not  treat  basic  questions  of  structure, 
composition,  and  intended  artistic  form. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

*  Anton  Wildgans.  Sdmtliche  Werke.  VII: 
Zu  Zeit  und  Welt.  Graz.  Styria.  n.d.  544 
pages.  125  s. 

The  complete  literary  legacy  of  the  Austrian 
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poet  and  playwright,  containing  diary  entries, 
sketchy  observations  and  thoughts,  poems,  a 
collection  of  Austriaca  and  Viennensia,  and 
several  pamphlets  and  speeches  renews  the 
reader’s  faith  in  a  noble,  modest,  and  almost 
clairvoyant  interpreter  of  timely  and  timeless 
problems.  His  was  a  strenuous,  struggling  life, 
and,  in  a  typical,  Austrian  way,  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  literary  qualities  did  almost 
come  too  late.  There  is  no  bitterness,  however, 
in  the  many  intimate  dialogues  he  held  with 
himself,  no  accusations  or  despair;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  every  little  hopeful  sign  of  joy  and 
life’s  enjoyment,  be  it  a  flower  garden  in  the 
spring  or  a  rewarding  hour  of  listening  to 
music,  is  greeted  warmly  with  overwhelming 
gratitude.  Two  characteristic  motifs  one  may 
call  Leid  und  Mitleid  form  recurring  threads: 
As  one  who  was  highly  sensitive  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  each  living  creature,  Wildgans  possessed 
wisdom  and  tact  to  comfort  the  lot  of  the  un¬ 
happy  underdog,  to  plead  for  social  justice  and 
for  help  wherever  poverty  and  senseless  mass- 
slaughter  moved  him  to  speak  out  for  de¬ 
liberation  and  normalcy. 

One  cannot  but  admire  his  monumental 
poetic  strength  as  it  becomes  manifest  anew  in 
verses  of  glowing  and  tender  beauty;  his  de¬ 
voted  and  sincere  patriotism  which  was  free 
from  party  commitments  and  cheap  slogans; 
his  humor  that  sparkled  in  childlike,  innocent 
purity.  Admirable,  all  in  all,  because  he  put 
heart  and  soul  in  his  writings,  never  abandon¬ 
ing  the  mission  he  deeply  felt  to  have  been 
asked  to  fulfil.  Those  interested  in  the  lifework 
of  this  poet  and  seer  will  thank  his  widow  for 
having  edited  the  last  volume  of  his  works 
with  loving  care  and  understanding. 

Robert  Breuer 
Elmhurst.  N.Y. 

H.  C.  Artmann.  Von  denen  Husaren  und 

anderen  Seil-Tdnzern.  Miinchen.  Piper. 
1959.  132  pages.  13.80  dm. 

This  literary  pantomime  in  the  poetic  and 
scholarly  style  of  the  seventeenth  century  in¬ 
tends  to  carry  the  reader  beyond  life’s  transi¬ 
toriness  and  relativity  by  means  of  irony,  wit, 
and  satire,  but  predominantly  by  involving 
him  in  a  labyrinth  of  fabulous  adventures.  To 
seek  more  than  imaginative  rope-dancing  and 
(Kcasional  flashes  of  sophisticated  wit  would 
exceed  the  scope  of  this  art  of  imitation  with 
its  scurrilous  medley  of  distortions  and  mysti¬ 
fications.  The  purpose  of  such  a  world  of  phan¬ 
toms  and  unrelated  events  is  to  create  chilling 
estrangement.  Perhaps  some  might  find  it  en¬ 


couraging  that  the  recurring  hero  of  these 
Fabulier\unststucl^e,  the  vaguely  delineated 
man  of  action,  cunning,  and  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ment,  always  succeeds  in  denying  and  over¬ 
coming  all  misfortunes,  enchantments,  and 
demonic  forces  of  life.  The  actual  motivation 
for  this  development,  however,  remains  ob¬ 
scure.  The  complete  domination  of  formal 
qualities  in  these  sketches  and  the  lack  of  any 
significant  context  give  this  compilation  of 
obsolete  puns  and  stylistic  curiosities  in  baro¬ 
que  pomposity  merely  the  appearance  of  a 
cultivated  ennui  of  a  talented  author  in  facing 
a  huge  scrap  heap  of  meaningless  formalism, 
of  moral  conventionalism,  and  materialism, 
with  which  his  poetic  mind — unable  or  too 
weary  to  overcome  it — has  begun  to  play. 

Konrad  Schaum 
Princeton  University 

Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Die  Schlange  im 
Parodies.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1958.  411 
pages.  16.80  dm. 

Nobody  will  be  surprised  that  Rudolf  Brunn¬ 
graber  continues  the  cycle  of  his  panoramic, 
documentary,  and  at  the  same  time  experi¬ 
mental  novels  with  his  newest  book  on  the 
basic  phenomenon  of  love  and  sex.  It  would 
have  been  amazing  if  he  had  not.  Love  and 
hunger  are  the  decisive  elements  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  human  “Getriebe,”  to  quote  the 
famous  Schiller  line. 

It  is  known  that  Brunngraber  always  had 
been  a  socialist,  although  his  former  Marxist 
views  are  now  tempjered  by  some  skepticism 
and  even  by,  I  suspect,  religious  leanings  of  a 
quite  unorthodox  manner.  This  was  shown  in 
his  preceding  novel  which  covered  the  com¬ 
plicated  picture  of  the  impact  of  world  reli¬ 
gions  on  society. 

Factual  sobriety  and  high  passion,  however 
contradictory  these  two  may  appear,  are  the 
predominant  features  in  Brunngraber’s  narra¬ 
tive  technique,  coupled  with  an  astonishing 
scope  of  knowledge.  The  amount  of  research 
which  Brunngraber’s  novels  require  is  enor¬ 
mous.  This  energy  and  scholarship  are  mostly 
not  obnoxiously  visible.  The  novels  seem  to  be 
written  without  effort,  but,  of  course,  some¬ 
times  one  has  nevertheless  the  feeling  of  facing 
an  edifice  that  has  been  constructed  with  pain 
and  hard  labor. 

Die  Schlange  im  Parodies  is  a  type  of  frame 
novel  reminiscent  strangely  but  understand¬ 
ably  of  Boccaccio’s  Decameron,  naturally  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  Italian’s  lascivous  connotations. 
Combined  with  the  purely  narrative  parts  is  an 
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almost  encyclopedic  description  of  the  histor¬ 
ical  and  cultural  role  of  love  and  sex  in  the 
development  of  mankind,  in  all  its  crude,  ten¬ 
der,  and  elevating  forms  and  aberrations,  very 
German  in  its  thoroughness.  The  decorative 
elements  in  Brunngraber’s  style  are  less  em¬ 
phasized  here.  The  galloping  tempo  of  his  sen¬ 
tences  is  not  given  up  entirely,  but  on  the 
whole  the  novel  moves  on,  more  mellow  but 
sufficiently  passionate  to  make  it  sound  like 
a  genuine  Brunngraber.  (He  seems  to  have 
overcome  the  influence  of  Kasimir  Edschmid 
at  last.)  As  in  all  these  novels,  the  characters 
frequently  lack  a  third  dimension  and  seem 
often  devised  as  protagonists  of  debates  and 
ideas. 

Also  in  this  novel  Brunngraber  returns  to 
his  autobiographical  beginnings  as  seen  in  his 
first  book  Karl  und  das  20.  Jahrhundert.  He 
included  large  sections  of  a  previously  pub¬ 
lished  story,  “Irrelohe,”  a  story  which  obvious¬ 
ly  contains  autobiographical  features.  The 
drive  and  persistence  of  the  author,  his  breadth 
and  the  sweep  of  his  conceptions,  which  have 
something  in  common  with  a  giant  like  Balzac, 
are  as  admirable  as  ever. 

Ernst  Waldinger 
Sl(tdmore  College 

^  Heimito  von  Doderer.  Ein  Mord  den  jeder 
begeht.  Miinchen.  Beck.  New  ed.,  1958. 
371  pages.  7.80  dm. 

This  novel  was  first  published  in  1938.  It  made 
the  name  of  its  author  known  for  the  first  time 
to  a  larger  reading  public.  Today,  after  having 
read  his  finest  work,  particularly  Die  Strudl- 
hofstiege  (1951),  but  also  Die  Ddmonen 
(1956),  this  novel  seems  definitely  to  be  “Do¬ 
derer  before  Doderer.”  It  is  a  well<onstructed, 
smoothly  written  psychological  study  of  a 
strange  crime,  committed  by  a  slightly  per¬ 
verse  character.  The  fascination  with  dragons 
and  weird  creatures  of  the  deep  is  found  here 
as  it  is  later  in  Die  Ddmonen — however,  in  the 
present  novel  the  fascination  is  not  tempered 
by  humor  and  irony,  a  sense  of  health.  What 
happened  actually  to  Doderer  after  1940?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  his  outlook  on  life,  his  style,  and 
his  very  idea  of  the  novel  must  have  under¬ 
gone  a  complete  transformation.  He  recreated 
Vienna  (and  with  it  Austrian  culture)  as  re¬ 
flected  in  his  own  memory,  using  the  form  of 
a  novelistic  Lustspiel.  Instead  of  striving  for  the 
rigid  German  Novelle  in  style  and  form,  he  let 
his  language  and  plots  grow  in  seemingly 
Baroque  proliferation,  though  never  losing  ar¬ 
tistic  control  of  his  own  kind  of  Welttheater. 
Like  other  great  novelists  before  him  who  also 


matured  slowly,  Doderer  found  himself  only 
at  fifty.  The  Austrian  Comidie  humaine  that 
he  has  created  since  then,  justly  overshadows 
all  his  earlier  efforts,  among  them  Ein  Mord 
den  jeder  begeht. 

Ivar  lvasl{ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Maria  Dutli-Rutishauser.  Weiter  als  die 
Erde  reicht.  Zurich.  Thomas.  1959.  382 
pages.  1235  Sw.  fr. 

A  young  Catholic,  whose  mother  fails  to 
retain  the  girl’s  confidence,  is  seduced  early 
in  life;  she  does  away  with  her  illegitimate 
offspring  by  smothering  it,  spends  some  years 
in  a  penitentiary,  but  returns  to  a  life  of 
prostitution  afterwards.  Physical  illness  finally 
breaks  her;  she  is  dying  of  cancer,  but  she  at¬ 
tains  happiness  and  peace  of  mind  in  the  hands 
of  the  wonderful  holy  sisters  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Bethany.  There  is  little  in  this  book 
that  merits  our  attention  besides  the  informa¬ 
tion,  gathered  at  the  end,  about  the  selfless 
devotion  of  the  holy  sisters,  who  accept  into 
the  cloister  even  the  greatest  sinners.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  blurb  contains  eulogies,  one  by  a  Swiss 
official,  another  from  the  pen  of  a  German 
university  professor.  This  reviewer  feels  un¬ 
able  to  join  them  in  their  praise:  Although  the 
book  contains  “true  to  life”  material,  it  is 
crudely  written  and  often  shallow. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

Erich  Ebermayer.  Spdter  Friihling.  Miin- 
chen.  AWA.  n.d.  680  pages. 

The  author  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
world  of  the  cinema  and  is  well  known  as  a 
writer  of  film  scripts.  The  vicissitudes  of  the 
family  of  a  famous  actress  form  the  core  of 
this  story,  but  the  novel  is  most  effective  when 
it  brings  the  whole  film  colony  into  focus  and 
exposes  the  crafty  and  sometimes  vicious 
scheming,  of  which  the  actors,  their  attendants, 
the  script  writers,  producers,  and  directors  are 
equally  guilty.  Interesting  is  the  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  young  actor,  Matthias  Wiilfening, 
who  is  a  symbol  of  the  problematic  teenager. 
He  weathers  emotional  and  psychological 
crises,  though,  to  become  perhaps  more  mature 
than  his  elders.  The  novel  is  written  in  a  clear, 
crisp  style,  and  it  exhibits  at  times  flashes  of 
brilliance.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  book  has 
an  aura  of  triteness  and  superficiality  about 
it,  which  labels  it  as  Unterhaltungslel(ture. 

Marl{  O.  Kistler 
Michigan  State  University 
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**  Hans  Fallada.  Kleiner  Mann,  grosser 
Mann — alles  vertauscht.  Hamburg.  Blu- 
chcrt.  1959.  398  pages.  11.80  dm. 

Written  by  the  author  of  Kleiner  Mann,  was 
nun? — an  American  best  seller  in  1933  and 
still  available  in  an  English  translation — this 
novel  describes  the  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  tra¬ 
versed  by  a  petit  bourgeois  couple  suddenly 
finding  itself  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune  and 
a  vast  estate.  The  work  radiates  Gemiitlichkjeit 
and  a  homey  sentimentality.  Its  humor,  occa¬ 
sionally  smacking  of  Jean  Paul’s  quaint  ba¬ 
roque  (“Es  ware  nicht  abzusehen  gewesen, 
wohin  drei  oder  vier  junge  Madchen  und 
Frauen  unser  Erbschifflein  mit  dem  Wellen- 
schlag  ihrer  Zungen  getrieben  batten”),  is 
somewhat  compatible  with  that  of  Heinrich 
Spoerl  and  the  Ernst  Penzoldt  of  Die  Powenz- 
bande.  The  first  part  being  largely  a  Chap- 
linesque  grotesquerie,  the  second  contains  a 
few  rather  carefully  drawn  character  studies. 
On  the  whole,  this  is  a  mildly  entertaining 
book  of  no  great  literary  value. 

Ulrich  Weisstein 
Indiana  University 

Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Das  Bayrische  Decam¬ 
eron.  Miinchen.  Desch.  1959.  262  pages. 
11.80  dm. 

The  author  presents  us  with  thirty-one  humor¬ 
ous  and — in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — folksy 
stories  concerning  the  life,  especially  the  sex 
life  of  Bavarian  villagers  inhabiting  the  region 
between  Inn  and  Isar. 

Graf  says  that  his  stories  are  really  anec¬ 
dotes  presented  to  the  reader  and  no  one  who 
ever  spent  some  time  in  Upper  Bavaria  will 
doubt  this.  Lots  of  beatings  and  free-for-alls 
occur  in  the  tales,  but  with  the  publisher,  who 
contrasts  this  book  with  the  bitter  and  sad 
products  of  the  younger  generation,  we  gladly 
admit  that  thoroughly  “un-beat”  people  receive 
or  deal  out  the  beatings. 

The  language  is  the  Bavarian  dialect  which 
the  reader  has  to  know  in  order  to  follow  the 
rather  urtiimliche  and  quite  off<olor  conver¬ 
sations  or  sayings  in  the  book.  Most  of  its 
topics  cannot  be  discussed  in  any  German 
classes  held  at  certain  American  colleges,  but 
connoisseurs  will  enjoy  Graf s  stories  at  home. 

Robert  Rie 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  State  College 

Sonja  Maria  Konig.  Keinen  Sommer  lebst 
du  zweimal.  Wiesbaden.  Rheinische  Ver- 
lags-Anstalt.  n.d.  280  pages.  13.50  dm. 

“I  will  not  disturb  you.”  “I  am  a  very  domi¬ 
nating  human.”  The  above  sentences  dominate 


this  book.  Despite  great  success  as  an  actress, 
Genevieve  Vernier  is  unhappy  and  confused. 
She  is  the  mistress  of  mature,  sardonic  Gaston 
Duval,  a  stage  director  who  gives  her  confi¬ 
dence  and  a  feeling  of  being  sheltered.  TTie 
novel’s  conflict  arises  when  Pierre  de  Mignier 
enters  Genevieve’s  life.  Like  her,  he  is  an  actor, 
young  and  lovable.  Genevieve  is  torn  between 
Gaston  and  Pierre.  In  trying  to  escape  desire, 
she  is  yet  desiring;  searching,  she  is  yet  driven; 
not  wanting  to  hurt,  she  hurts  everyone.  An 
accident  from  which  she  does  not  recover — the 
whole  story  is  told  by  her  (in  flashback)  while 
she  is  on  her  deathbed — resolves  the  triangle 
situation. 

This  story  is  spread  over  at  least  a  hundred 
too  many  pages.  For  the  most  part,  the  book 
is  nicely  written,  but  one  never  loses  a  feeling 
that  the  author  lacks  seriousness.  The  author’s 
shallowness  of  characterization,  moreover,  in¬ 
dicates  that  Sonja  Maria  Konig  has  experi¬ 
enced  little  of  the  life  she  describes.  Otherwise 
her  unquestionable  talent  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  something  quite  different,  less  preco¬ 
cious,  more  honest. 

Rrnst  G.  Riemschneider 

University  of  Kentucky 

Otto  Heinrich  Kiihner.  Die  V erldsslich\eit 

der  Ereignisse.  Miinchen.  Langen  /Miiller. 
1958.  124  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  book  contains  a  collection  of  four  un¬ 
related  semi-fictional  documentations,  each  of 
which  must  be  considered  individually. 

“Die  Mordstatistik”  is  a  revealing  exper¬ 
ience  of  a  self-righteous  clerk  who  compiles 
statistical  data  of  murder  cases  annually.  His 
Pharisaical  satisfaction  in  predicting  the  next 
year’s  cases  with  almost  scientific  accuracy  is 
suddenly  shattered  by  a  routine  ( maschinell ) 
court  case  in  which  his  namesake,  a  complete 
stranger,  is  convicted,  not  according  to  the 
motive  for  the  crime  but  according  to  the  act 
itself.  The  story,  a  great  irony  and  critique  on 
modern  jurisprudence,  concludes  that  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  fellowmen  should  not  be  merely  an¬ 
other  job  but,  at  its  best,  must  needs  be  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  (Beruf  vs. 
Berufung). 

“Der  musculus  coracobrachialis”  relates  the 
story  of  a  man  who,  trapped  in  a  grain  funnel, 
defies  the  lurking  grave  only  because  of  his 
strongly  developed  musculus  coracobrachialis, 
the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  filing  useless  clip¬ 
pings  from  antiquarian  printing.  Confused 
thoughts  of  a  man  at  a  moment  when  he  has 
visions  into  eternity  climax  the  gist  of  this 
experience. 
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“Das  Unveranderliche”  reveals  with  soul- 
gripping  details  the  experience  and  thoughts  of 
wounded  German  soldiers,  lonely  and  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  misery  of  a  Russian  winter.  The  year 
1812  stands  next  to  1941.  Nothing  has  changed. 
Cultured  men  of  all  times,  while  in  physical 
distress,  are  capable  of  killing  each  other  for 
the  sake  of  a  piece  of  bread. 

“Das  Leben  der  Else  Waybsznayder,”  a  cross 
section  through  the  events  from  1916  to  1956, 
centers  on  the  life  of  the  half-Jewess  Else  W. 
Most  readers  will  be  familiar  with  the  docu¬ 
mentation.  Yet  this  plotless  SchicJ^salsbericht, 
written  in  a  setting  of  the  future  and  predict¬ 
ing  events  which  the  reader  knows,  cannot 
fail;  because  these  events  actually  happened. 
Thus  the  lines  assume  a  touch  of  supernatural 
wisdom. 

In  essence  Die  Verlasslichl^eit  der  Ereignisse 
is  what  the  title  itself  suggests:  Each  and  every 
one  has  his  own  fate  through  time  and  eternity; 
without  fail  this  fate  is  dependent  on  the  ever¬ 
lasting  judgment  of  divine  wisdom. 

/.  Willholm  Dyck 
University  of  Waterloo 

Thomas  Mann.  Erzdhlungen.  Frankfurt. 
a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1958.  878  pages.  26  dm. 
This  volume  contains  for  the  first  time  all  the 
short,  long-short  and  long-long  stories  of 
Thomas  Mann  from  the  earliest  groping  lite¬ 
rary  sketch  Vision  up  to  the  grandiose  Biblical 
novella.  Das  Gesetz,  the  Mannian  version  of 
the  Moses  story  published  during  the  Second 
World  War  as  a  memento  of  Judeo-Christian 
ethics  in  the  face  of  Hitler’s  crude  and  brutal 
paganism.  As  almost  nothing  ever  written  by 
Mann  in  the  genre  of  Erzdhlungen  is  omitted, 
it  affords  the  reader  an  exciting  opportunity  to 
follow  the  artistic  development  of  the  great 
author  through  no  less  than  four  decades. 

There  are,  of  course,  such  literary  gems  as 
the  inimitable  Tod  in  Venedig  which  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  this  reviewer  to  be  the  epitome 
of  Mannian  artistry,  as  well  as  the  important 
Tonio  Kroger,  the  highly  significant  Mario 
und  der  Zauberer  and  the  subtle  Die  ver- 
tauschten  Kopfe,  let  alone  Unordnung  und 
friihes  Leid  and  the  charming  narrative  Herr 
und  Hund.  Such  characteristic  stepping  stones 
to  Mann’s  literary  growth  as  Der  kl^ine  Herr 
Friedemann,  Der  Bajazzo  and  Tristan  are  not 
missing,  and  even  smaller  pieces  like  Gladius 
Dei,  Tobias  Mindernickel  and  Das  Eisenbah- 
nungluck  exert  their  fascinating  delight. 

Yet  the  publisher  unfortunately  feels  obliged 
to  advertise  the  inclusion  of  the  story  “Wal- 


sungenblut’’  which  had  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation  shortly  after  its  publication  in  1905 
and  was  thus  available  only  to  a  small  group 
of  specialists  or  owners  of  first  edition  copies. 
In  rereading  it  after  many  years,  this  reviewer 
was  somewhat  disappointed,  though  “The 
Blood  of  the  Walsungs’’  contains  a  wealth  of 
marvelous  descriptions  of  a  special  milieu  and 
its  various  protagonists,  but  the  two  main  per¬ 
sons  and  their  incestuous  relationship  are 
much  finer,  subtler,  and  more  convincingly 
formed  in  the  old  master’s  charming  and  beau¬ 
tiful  narrative  Der  Erwdhlte.  Here  the  diffi¬ 
cult  sexual  situation  is  really  mastered  by  a  re¬ 
freshing  poetical  naivet6,  while  the  young 
author  (though  describing  things  very  near  to 
his  personal  life)  succumbs  to  an  overdose  of 
intellectual  coldness  in  which  the  famous  Man¬ 
nian  parody  loses  much  of  its  usual  natural 
flavor.  How  paradoxical  life  can  be! 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Hans  Marchwitza.  Meine  Jugend.  Berlin. 

Aufbau.  1959.  351  pages.  2.85  dm. 

Even  though  writers  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of 
Germany  work  under  stern  and  often  chang¬ 
ing  directives,  there  are  authors  who  right¬ 
fully  challenge  our  critical  concern. 

Marchwitza  was  a  Ruhr-miner  in  his  youth, 
a  phase  from  which  he  drew  the  substance  of 
his  early  novel  Die  Kumiaks.  He  joined  the 
Communist  Party,  fought  in  World  War  One, 
went  into  exile  when  Hitler  came  to  power 
and  was  active  in  the  war  against  Franco  in 
Spain.  After  World  War  Two  he  settled  in 
the  DDR.  His  novels  and  short  stories  were  writ¬ 
ten  with  sober 'and  severe  intensity.  Meine  /«- 
gend  is  not  without  laborious  construction  and 
on  occasion  a  somewhat  strained  imagination. 
A  non-fictional  account  of  the  author’s  varied 
and  action-filled  life  might  have  been  even 
more  effective  than  the  novel. 

Wm.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 

^  Polnische  Meistererzdhlungen.  Kurt  Har- 
rer,  tr.  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1959.  479  pages. 
9  dm. 

The  inevitable  fate  of  the  little  man  was  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  issue  with  which  Poland’s 
nineteenth  century  critical  realists  were  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  excellent  anthology  Polnishe 
Meistererzdhlungen  we  meet  Janko,  the  “lost 
boy,’’  who  hears  heaven’s  accord  in  all  about 
him,  and  who  must  finally  die  because  of  this 
ineffable  longing,  misunderstood  and  mis- 
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treated  by  an  empty,  law-ridden  society.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  fate  outcries  the  silent  tears  of  the  home¬ 
sick  wanderer  Skavinsky  in  Der  Leuchttum- 
wdchter.  Duties  and  responsibilities  cannot 
fulfill  his  yearning. 

- -  j 

Jetzt  aber  fuehre  auf  der  Schnsucht  Flugein 
Im  Gciste  mich  zu  jencn  Wiescn  bin  .  .  . 

It  is  the  simple  life  of  the  Poles  which  haunts 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  Adolf  Dygasinki,  Eliza 
Orzeszkovo,  Maria  Konopnicka,  Boleslav  Prus, 
and  Alexander  Svietochovsky,  whose  stories 
are  translated  in  this  volume  into  beautiful 
German. 

Included  in  Polnische  Meistererzdhlungen  is 
a  postscript  by  Wolfgang  Grycz  on  the  authors 
and  their  works.  /.  Willholm  Dyck, 

University  of  Waterloo 

**  Franziska  Grafin  zu  Reventlow.  Der  Geld- 
kpmplex.  Herrn  Dames  Aufzeichnungen. 
Von  Paul  zu  Pedro.  Miinchen.  Biederstein. 
1958.  304  pages. 

In  this  volume  three  semi-autobiographical 
novels  by  one  of  the  rare  inhabitants  of  pre- 
World  War  One  Bohemian  Munich  who  was 
also  a  North  German  aristocrat,  Countess 
Franziska  zu  Reventlow  (1871-1918),  are  re¬ 
printed  in  attractive  form.  Their  Action  exudes 
a  somewhat  musty — though  altogether  charm¬ 
ing — atmosphere  of  fin  de  siecle  emancipation 
from  bourgeois  respectability.  Der  Geldkom- 
plex  is  a  satire  on  high  finance,  speculation, 
and  business  progress  delivered  by  a  totally  ir¬ 
responsible  lady  who  does  not  in  the  least  dis¬ 
approve  of  these  matters.  The  memoirs  of 
“Herr  Dame,”  a  visitor  to  Munich’s  bohemian 
society,  record,  in  thinly  veiled  roman-a-clef 
form,  the  erotic  and  intellectual  activities  of 
the  “George-Kreis”  in  its  carnivalesque  Mu¬ 
nich  phase.  The  loose  epistolary  style  of  Von 
Paul  zu  Pedro  most  amusingly  mirrors  the  ro¬ 
mantic  divagations  of  a  realistically-minded 
lady  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Fielding. 

The  Countess’s  novels  could  be  dismissed 
as  trifles  from  the  first  decade  of  our  century 
if  only  their  somewhat  faded  topical  allusions 
(footnotes  are  needed  to  decipher  “Herr 
Dame’s”  references)  and  their  somewhat  dated 
speculations  on  the  role  of  woman  in  society 
(Ibsenesque,  yet  playful)  were  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  Since  German  literature  is,  however, 
singularly  poor  in  good-natured  satire  and 
light,  yet  sophisticated,  comic  fiction,  these 
three  pieces  are  almost  unique  in  their  genre 
and,  for  this  reason  alone,  deserve  attention. 

W.BJ!. 


**  Heinrich  Schirmbeck.  Der  junge  Leutnant 
Nikolai.  Darmstadt.  Schneekluth.  1958. 
295  pages.  13.80  dm. 

Schirmbeck,  in  his  novel  of  a  German-Russian 
officer  involved  in  the  Decembrist  Revolution 
of  1825,  attempts  to  correlate  the  concepts  of 
the  Russian  mathematician  Lobachevsky  in 
non-Euclidean  geometry  with  the  social  and 
political  ideas  prevalent  in  Russia  during  the 
first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  author,  how¬ 
ever,  to  demonstrate  that  politics,  science,  and 
philosophy  can  all  be  part  of  an  underlying 
view  of  the  world,  all  emanating  from  a  com¬ 
mon  center.  His  investigation  into  Lobachev¬ 
sky’s  geometry  and  Russian  political  thought 
is  not  a  study  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge, 
epistemology,  or  metaphysics.  It  is  a  venture 
into  mysticism.  Furthermore,  throughout  the 
romantic  tale  of  Nikolai  Schoenig’s  adventures 
there  is  a  definite  anti-rational  and  anti-em¬ 
pirical  current.  Not  only  the  hero  but  also  the 
author  espouse  the  cause  of  revolutionary  Ro¬ 
manticism  and  its  rejection  of  constitutional¬ 
ism,  parliamentary  government,  and  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tradition  derived  from  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution. 

The  hero  represents  the  influence  of  Russian 
ideas  upon  German  thought.  Through  the 
author’s  references  to  a  future  world  order 
which  eliminates  rational  political  forms,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  his  work  belongs 
properly  within  the  sphere  of  German  rather 
than  Russian  literature,  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  expression  of  a  neo-Nazi  ideology. 

Frederick  /■  Kaplan 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Johann  Gottfried  Schnabel.  Die  Insel  Fel- 
senburg.  Martin  Greiner,  ed.  Stuttgart. 
Reclam.  New  ed.,  1959.  736  pages.  12.80 
dm. 

This  delightful  utopia  hardly  mentions  insti¬ 
tutions;  Here,  the  commonwealth  serves  as 
framework  for  the  biographies  of  its  people, 
told  by  themselves.  The  depravity  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  society  of  which  these  tales  bear 
witness  contrasts  sharply  with  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  life  on  the  island.  Schnabel’s  book  rep¬ 
resents  the  incipient  distinction  redeemable  by 
honest  toil  and  frugal  living  under  God  as  the 
only  master.  First  published  in  1732,  the  Insel 
Felsenburg,  here  based  on  the  version  by  Lud¬ 
wig  Tieck,  is  thus  a  fascinating  social  docu¬ 
ment.  Students  of  German  literature  will  wel¬ 
come  this  attractive,  new  edition  and  Greiner’s 
perceptive  comments.  Paul  Felix  Guenther 
Vanderbilt  University 
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**  Margot  Schwarz.  Tobias.  Zurich.  Origo. 

n.d.  175  pages.  13.20  Sw.  fr. 

Retelling  Biblical  legends  is  a  daring  venture 
in  which  only  the  greatest  (Gide,  Tolstoy) 
were  completely  successful.  However,  Margot 
Schwarz’s  resetting  of  the  miraculous  legend 
of  Tobias  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  fine  piece  of 
work.  Her  remarkable  mastery  of  form,  pur¬ 
ity  of  style,  her  sensitivity  and  genuine  feeling 
for  what  the  older  school  of  litterateurs  liked 
to  call  “classical  simplicity”  helped  to  create  a 
very  readable,  thoroughly  enjoyable  modern 
version  of  a  tale  that  is  a  favorite  with  the 
young.  Tobias,  in  this  version,  is  a  young  Swiss 
whose  father  is  stricken  with  blindness.  Jan,  a 
total  stranger,  a  youth  whom  he  encounters 
near  his  home,  takes  the  place  of  the  Angel 
of  the  legend;  like  him,  he  guides  Tobias,  ac¬ 
companying  him  on  a  trip  to  Italy,  living  with 
him  just  like  any  other  young  man  of  his  age; 
taking  his  place  on  an  errand,  he  vanishes 
abruptly  after  the  miraculous  healing  is  ac¬ 
complished,  vanishing,  like  a  boy  would  today, 
on  a  bicycle.  Like  Tobias  himself,  we  are  left 
dazed,  somewhat  helpless,  wondering  whether 
we  will  ever  hear  of  the  divine  messenger 
again.  Vividly,  aptly  told,  this  story  has  great 
charm.  Georgette  R,  Schuler 

Morris  Harvey  College 

Wolfgang  Schwarz.  Die  unsichtbare 

Brtiche.  Berlin.  Ehlers.  1958.  173  pages. 
Linked  to  a  historic  incident — the  construction 
of  an  underwater  bridge  over  the  Volga  River 
during  World  War  Two — the  life  of  a  Russian 
combat  engineer  officer  flashes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  the  revolution,  mirrors  the  illness 
and  death  of  Lenin,  the  decline  of  Trotsky  and 
the  rise  of  Stalin,  and  culminates  in  Siberian 
exile  for  the  man  who  had  become  a  Red  hero 
for  constructing  the  invisible  Volga  bridge, 
only  to  be  stamped  an  enemy  of  the  people  for 
wanting  to  create  another  invisible  bridge  to 
the  heart  of  the  defeated  German  enemy  after 
the  surrender  of  Berlin. 

Somehow,  neither  the  role  of  the  Russian 
ofl&cer  as  “King  David”  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  his  identification  with  the  Messiah-crav- 
ing  of  the  amorphous  Russian  masses  becomes 
lifelike.  The  symbol  of  the  invisible  bridge, 
like  the  morning  fog  over  the  Volga  River, 
remains  as  a  haze  before  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  reader  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
comprehend,  impossible  to  accept:  the  vision¬ 
ary  union  of  Germany  and  Russia,  after  a 
Separatfrieden  which  pointedly  excludes  the 
United  States.  Howard  Reiner 

Fort  McClellan.  ,Ala. 


**  Joachim  Vadian.  Hahnen/^ampf  oder  Hen- 
nen  im  Laufgitter.  St.  Gallen.  Tschudy. 
1959.  56  pages-j-S  plates. 

Originally  published  in  Latin  in  the  year  1513 
as  Gallus  pugnans  this  work  now  reappears 
under  the  above  title  as  Hans  Rudolf  Hilty’s 
updated  version  of  a  comic  sketch  by  the  Swiss 
humanist  Joachim  von  Watt  (Vadianus).  Six¬ 
teenth  century  humanistic  debates  are  parodied 
in  an  animal  fable.  A  judicial  action  between 
hens  and  cockerels  is  presented  with  ca{X)ns  as 
arbitrators.  The  present  modernization  com¬ 
bines  traditional  features  such  as  an  interpo¬ 
lated  Hans  Wurst  figure  with  contemporary 
additions  of  music  and  ballet.  The  attractive 
quadrat-form  book  is  handsomely  illustrated 
with  photographs  from  the  September  1959 
production  in  the  City  Theatre  of  St.  Gall. 

Wilton  Mason 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Maria  Waser.  Die  Geschichte  der  Anna 
Waser.  Frauenfeld.  Huber.  1959.  367 
pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

A  year  before  she  died,  Maria  Waser  (1878- 
1939)  got  the  Literary  Prize  of  the  City  of  Zu¬ 
rich.  Her  “creative”  career  (she  had  done 
scholarly  writing  earlier)  had  begun  in  1913 
with  a  vie  romancie  of  the  Swiss  miniature- 
painter,  Anna  Waser  (1678-1714,  to  whose 
descendant,  the  archaeologist  Otto  Waser,  the 
author  was  married.  The  novel  has  now  been 
reprinted.  Anna  Waser’s  life,  at  least  as  it  is 
told  by  her  in-law,  was  full  of  tribulations: 
with  her  relatives,  her  suitors,  her  art.  The 
modern  Frau  Waser  has  high  moral  serious¬ 
ness  (^  la  Ricarda  Huch),  a  museum-case 
style  (^  la  C.  F.  Meyer),  and  a  vocabulary 
sprinkled  with  grated  Swiss  cheese  (i  la  Gott- 
helf);  but  her  reader  finds  himself  thinking 
that  he  has  become  involved  in  a  late  baroque 
soap  opera.  At  the  end,  he  is  not  sure  whether 
it  is  Anna  or  Ma  Perkins  who,  having  won 
Watteau’s  approval,  dies  of  a  broken  back. 

The  book  should  make  an  ideal  confirma¬ 
tion  gift,  especially  if  the  recipient  exchanges 
it  for  Heimito  von  Doderer’s  Ein  Umweg,  the 
best  modern  novel  on  the  baroque. 

George  C.  Schoolfield 
Dul{e  University 

Wolfgang  Eric  Wiesner.  Hauptmann  Wil¬ 
libald  Selberich.  Zurich.  Die  Waage.  1960. 
189  pages.  9.80  Sw.  fr. 

Captain  Selberich  struggles  for  his  identity. 
A  tug  of  war  between  the  inhibitions  of  an  in¬ 
sipid  bourgeois  existence  and  a  desire  to  live 
in  freedom  torments  his  soul.  He  becomes 
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spiritually  shipwrecked  and  appears  to  lose 
out.  At  last  he  sees  that  we  are  all  our  own 
jail  wardens  who  lack  the  courage  to  tear 
down  our  self-made  prisons.  Now  Selberich 
( selber  ich )  finds  salvation  as  he  doffs  his  uni¬ 
form,  symbol  of  his  past  slavery. 

This  inherendy  existentialist  novel  is  done 
with  sureness  and  ^lan.  Wiesner  has  written 
the  book  to  save  his  soul,  and  in  the  end  he 
may  have  saved  the  reader’s,  too.  Such  a  read¬ 
er  is  tempted  to  think:  “I  do  not  know  the  au¬ 
thor,  but  he  seems  to  know  me.” 

Robert  Schwarz 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Thomas  Bernhard.  Unter  dem  Eisen  des 
Mondes.  Koln.  Kiejjenheuer  &  Witsch. 
1958.  63  pages.  8.50  dm. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  young  Austrian  poet 
who,  unbound  by  poetic  convention,  still  ob¬ 
viously  feels  some  traditional  ties  and  alle¬ 
giances.  Among  these  are:  to  the  earth,  to  his 
country,  to  parents,  to  the  long  nights  of  win¬ 
ter,  to  death.  He  has  swept  aside  such  con¬ 
ventionalities  as  individual  titles  to  poems 
making  up  this  collection,  all  strict  scansion, 
all  rhyme. 

Preferring  rhymeless  free  rhythm,  his  ima¬ 
gery  is  daringly  displayed  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  Traumlandschaft  alternating  with 
reality — or  of  one  within  the  other.  Ever  pres¬ 
ent  is  a  solid  core  of  emotion:  heavy,  melan¬ 
choly,  demonic,  deeply  felt,  and  usually  suc¬ 
cessfully  transmitted  to  us.  Herman  Salinger 
Duke  University 

Hermann  Hiltbrunner.  Spdtherbst.  Zu¬ 
rich.  Fretz  &  Wasmuth.  1958.  91  pages. 
5.50  Sw.  fr. 

Autumn  is  the  leitmotif  of  the  majority  of 
these  poems:  beauty  and  decay,  joy  and  melan¬ 
choly,  death  and  rebirth  are  described  as  phe¬ 
nomena  visible  in  nature,  and  implied  in  the 
human  condition.  Though  most  of  these  po¬ 
ems  begin  in  a  mood  of  resignation,  they  as¬ 
cend  into  relaxation  and  even  joy:  Fatigue 
and  weariness  with  the  world  open  vistas  into 
a  new  spirituality. 

Another  group  of  poems  deals  with  his 
tender  attraction  to  a  colored  girl,  still  an¬ 
other  reveals  the  poet’s  nostalgic  search  for 
God  and  his  despair  in  having  lost  his  former 
belief.  Yet  reverence  and  adoration  remain 
in  spite  of  intellectual  rejection  and  failing 
comprehension. 

Hiltbrunner’s  verse  bears  the  ring  of  sin¬ 
cerity;  his  message,  ultimately,  is  one  of  con¬ 


solation  and  hope.  His  poems  are  character¬ 
ized  by  an  extreme  simplicity  of  poetic  diction 
and  visualization — there  are  no  striking  fig¬ 
ures  of  speech,  no  unusual  rhyme  schemes. 
They  make  pleasant  enough  reading  but 
hardly  leave  the  impression  of  great  poetry. 

Margareta  /.  Baacke 
Purdue  University 

**  Alfred  Mombert.  Sfaira  der  Alte.  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Schneider.  1958.  316  pages,  ill.  15  dm. 
The  first  part  of  Mombert’s  “opus  ultimum” 
was  published  by  the  Schocken  Verlag  of  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1936.  The  publication  of  the  second  part 
in  1942  was  made  possible  by  a  Swiss  friend, 
Hans  Reinhart  of  Winterthur,  who  had  ran¬ 
somed  the  Jewish  poet  from  a  concentration 
camp  in  the  south  of  France.  The  two  parts 
of  the  mystical  rhapsody  are  now  available  in 
one  volume  as  number  14  of  the  Veroffent- 
lichungen  der  Deutschen  Ak^^demie  fiir 
Sprache  und  Dichtung,  with  an  appreciation 
of  the  poet  by  Richard  Benz. 

Mombert  hoped  until  1936  that  the  German 
people  would  reject  National  Socialism,  and 
Part  I,  which  sings  of  the  terrestrial  journey 
of  the  p>oet-magnus  Sfaira,  still  reflects  the 
poet’s  deep  love  for  his  native  country,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  Rhineland.  Part  II,  which  was 
begun  in  the  concentration  camp  and  complet¬ 
ed  in  Switzerland  shortly  before  his  death,  re¬ 
veals  his  disillusionment  and  despair.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  stirring  account  of  his  arrest  in  1940 
in  his  Heidelberg  home  and  his  evacuation. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  forces  of 
darkness,  the  Baracken-Winter-Finsternis, 
seem  to  be  victorious,  but  the  hope  is  held  out 
that  Sfaira’s  astral  journey  will  take  him  to 
Canopus  and  his  celestial  hall,  where  he  will 
be  surrounded  by  Traum-Glanz-Festlichkeit. 
Mombert’s  poetry  does  not  deserve  its  present 
neglect.  The  appearance  of  this  volume  should 
revive  interest  in  the  life  of  the  cosmic  poet 
and  his  mystic  visions. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Randolph-Macon  College 

**  Peter  Riihmkorf.  Irdisches  Vergniigen 
in  g.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1959.  67  pages. 
8.50  dm. 

A  volume  of  fifty  poems,  many  of  which  paro¬ 
dy  and  treat  with  both  savage  and  gentle  sar¬ 
casm  our  beliefs,  hopes,  and  despairs,  reveals 
that  parody  and  satire  do  not  discover  any  lin¬ 
guistic  or  poetic  secrets  for  Riihmkorf.  We 
owe  to  him  the  refreshing  attacks  on  the  Benn 
imitators  and  producers  of  lyrical  Kitsch.  Some 
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of  his  verses  are  too  fetching  to  be  truly  amus¬ 
ing,  Nevertheless,  this  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  all  who  read  too  much  poetry, 
write  too  much  poetry,  and  especially  for  those 
who  feel  that  a  verse  must  elevate  and  trans¬ 
figure.  Richard  Exner 

Oberlin  College 

Friedrich  Schiller.  Reise  nach  Egipten.  Sa- 
tirische  Dichtungen  und  Zeichnungen. 
Lore  Kaim,  Gerhard  Scholz,  eds.  Berlin. 
Riitten  &  Loening.  1959.  144  pages,  ill., 
+  1  plate.  7.90  dm. 

Schiller  is  well  represented  in  most  libraries, 
but  here  is  something  that  few  possess:  Schil¬ 
ler’s  humoristic  drawings  and  sketches.  They 
apjjeared  first  in  1862,  and  one  of  them  was  re¬ 
issued  in  a  facsimile  a  few  years  ago.  But 
here  we  have  them  now  together,  well  edited, 
and  enlarged  by  some  other  satirical  poetry. 
The  piece  which  Kiinzel  brought  out  in  Leip¬ 
zig  a  hundred  years  ago  under  the  title  Ich 
lasse  mich  rasieren  is  here  Korner's  Vormit- 
tag.  Lore  Kaim  and  Gerhard  Scholz,  the  edi¬ 
tors,  seem  to  have  felt  a  need  to  justify  thii 
edition  by  overstressing  Schiller’s  satirical  bit¬ 
terness  and  by  understating  his  humor.  This 
is  partly  the  East-German  fashion,  since  it 
makes  Schiller  a  model  fighter  for  a  cause,  but 
it  may  also  have  an  element  of  truth  in  it.  Just 
the  same,  Korner’s  Vormittag  is  so  free  from 
satire  that  it  stands  out  as  another  proof  of 
Schiller’s  ability  to  enjoy  himself  with  aban¬ 
don  and  gusto,  which  we  find  in  the  reports  of 
some  contemporaries.  The  booklet  is  well 
made  and  inexpensive  enough.  Every  library 
that  has  Schiller’s  works  will  have  to  acquire 
it  if  it  wants  to  have  these  works  complete. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Kasimir  Edschmid,  Stiirme  und  Stille  am 
Mittelmeer.  Stuttgart,  Goverts.  1959.  376 
pages  -|-  20  plates  -f-  1  map.  19.80  dm. 
An  old  master  at  his  art,  Kasimir  Edschmid 
again  presents  his  inimitable  brand  of  trave¬ 
logue,  personal  diary,  and  evocations  of  his¬ 
tory  in  a  wide  panoramic  sweep  of  Mediter¬ 
ranean  lands. 

A  completely  new  and  revised  edition  of  a 
former  b^k,  the  account  of  his  trip  starts  in 
Vienna  and  leads  through  Northern  Italy 
(with  a  special  bow  to  Bologna,  somewhat  ne¬ 
glected  in  his  other  books  on  Italy)  via  the 
Yugoslav  coast  to  Greece. 

In  his  descriptions  of  ancient  places  hallowed 
by  the  aura  of  greatness,  of  his  island  trips  full 
of  humorous  incidents,  he  succeeds  most  fe¬ 


licitously  in  evoking  the  spirit  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  world  of  yesterday  and  today.  From 
Greece  we  proceed  via  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  Syria  to  Istanbul,  a  place  in  which  Byzan¬ 
tine  history  and  present-day  Turkish  politics 
mingle  in  the  author’s  account.  Then  a  return 
to  Spain,  to  which  Edschmid  pays  his  most 
loving  attention.  Emily  Schossberger 

Fordham  University  Press 

*  Hans  Hennecke.  Kriti\.  Gesammelte  Es¬ 
says  zur  modernen  Literatur.  Giitersloh. 
Bertelsmann.  1958.  301  pages,  13.50  dm, 
Hennecke’s  first  Gesammelte  Essays  came  out 
in  1950  with  the  title  Dichtung  und  Dasein. 
Eight  years  later  there  is  need  for  a  new  col¬ 
lection  to  gather  his  various  articles  published 
in  the  interim  (with  a  few  written  before 
1950).  Hennecke’s  interests  range  wide,  per¬ 
haps  too  wide.  He  is  a  voracious  reader  who 
likes  to  report  on  his  reading  in  a  journalistic 
vein  English,  American,  German,  and  French 
writers  of  varying  quality  and  achievement  are 
discussed  with  almost  equal  praise  and  “im¬ 
partiality.”  This  chameleon-like  evasiveness 
may  be  quite  amusing  for  a  while,  but  then  a 
desire  for  firmer  and  subtler  critical  discrim¬ 
ination  can  hardly  be  repressed.  Even  such 
longer  studies  as  “Wesen  und  Aufgabe  der 
Dichtung:  Probleme  und  Grenzen,”  “Ethos 
der  Form:  Grundsatzliches  zur  Kunst  des  Ge- 
dichts,”  or  “Ein  Halbbruder  des  Dichters?: 
Grundsatzliche  Probleme  des  Epikers”  have 
this  scintillating  quality  that  betrays  the  au¬ 
thor’s  lack  of  any  ultimate  critical  standards., 
except  pride  in  up-to-dateness  and  some  vague 
belief  in  modernity.  Hennecke  is  among  the 
most  alert  and — alas! — thorough  German  cata¬ 
loguers  of  such  modernity.  (A  perusal  of  the 
six-page  index  is  most  revealing.)  Hennecke’s 
translations  are  often  more  successful  than  his 
essays. 

Ivar  Ivas^ 
St.  Olaf  College 

**  Hermann  Kunisch.  Der  andere  Bergen- 
gruen,  Miinchen.  Nymphenburger.  1958. 
54  pages.  5.50  dm. 

It  is  a  tiny  book  with  a  lot  of  substance.  The 
title  has  to  do  with  the  address  of  Professor 
Hermann  Kunisch  on  June  6,  1958,  when  Ber- 
gengruen  was  granted  an  honorary  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  TTie  \nown 
Bergengruen  is  concerned  with  eternal  order 
in  a  sound  world.  According  to  Professor 
Kunisch  few  people  know  the  “other”  Ber¬ 
gengruen,  the  one  driven  by  the  Damon  and 
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carried  away  by  the  gltxam  and  the  threats  of 
existence.  But  even  a  moderately  attentive 
reader  cannot  escape  this  side  of  the  author, 
and  one  is  pleased  to  follow  the  professor’s 
resolution  of  a  dichotomy  which  is  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  real.  Bergengruen’s  Ant  wort  fol¬ 
lows  the  address.  It  is  really  not  a  reply;  it 
goes  its  own  charming  way  with  an  under¬ 
current  of  humor  as  it  delineates  scholarship 
and  literature.  Literature  is  marked  by  a  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  urge  to  play,  and  our  au¬ 
thor  would  like  to  have  it  regarded  as  a  game 
carried  on  with  deadly  seriousness. 

W.  A.  W. 

**  Hans  Mayer.  Von  Lessing  bis  Thomas 

Mann.  Pfullingen.  Neske.  1959. 414  pages. 
19.80  dm. 

This  excellent  book  contains  fifteen  essays  on 
various  topics  and  on  authors  ranging  from 
Johann  Gottfried  Schnabel  to  Thomas  Mann. 
Though  highly  readable  and  enjoyable  as  such, 
they  arc  closely  yet  not  pedantically  related  to 
the  problem  suggested  by  the  subtitle.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mayer  of  the  University  of  Leipzig  is 
broad-minded  enough  to  recognize  that  the 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  had  no  alternative  in  the  choice  of  its 
middlc<lass,  bourgeois  parents,  and  such 
strictures  as  he  makes  apply  to  the  timidity 
only  with  which  the  reality  of  an  emerging  in¬ 
dustrial  and  liberal  period  was  apprehended. 
Regression  into  romantic  moods,  an  inveterate 
reluctance  to  accept  the  primacy  of  the  outside 
world,  and  a  symbolic  rather  than  direct  pres¬ 
entation  of  it,  these  arc  all  features  we  have 
long  associated  with  Novalis  and  other  ad¬ 
dicts  to  Weltjlucht,  introspection,  and  inward 
concerns.  Mayer  shows  that  this  predilection 
was  much  more  general  and  affected  even  real¬ 
ists  like  Fontane,  naturalists  like  Hauptmann, 
and  socialists  like  Heinrich  Mann.  They  were 
all  held  in  thrall  to  the  same  transcendental 
and  myopic  tradition  and  failed  to  fill  what 
Mayer  calls  the  gaping  lacunae  of  German  lit¬ 
erature:  i.c.,  utopias  which  might  have  served 
as  a  social  and  political  inspiration;  social  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  scale  of  a  Swift  or  Voltaire;  a  real¬ 
ism  of  the  kind  practiced  by  Balzac. 

The  fault  lies,  of  course,  not  with  the  writers 
alone.  German  life  and  letters  were  not  pro¬ 
pitious  to  the  rise  of  a  more  active  and  activat¬ 
ing  literature.  Yet,  much  as  one  is  tempted  to 
take  Mayer  to  task  for  not  accepting  things  as 
they  were  and  making  the  best  of  German  idyl¬ 
lic  and  transcendental  leanings,  his  insistence 
on  a  socially  alerted  and  politically  engaged 
literature  is  too  sound  to  make  us  change  our 


opinion  that  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  on  the  period  in  question. 

H.  Boeschenstein 
U niversity  of  T oronto 

**  Friedrich  Bohne.  Wilhelm  Busch.  Leben, 
Wer\,  Schic/{sal.  Zurich.  Fretz  &  Was- 
muth.  1958.  308  pages,  ill.  28  Sw.  fr. 
Friedrich  Bohne,  the  Director  of  the  Wilhelm- 
Busch-Museum  in  Hanover,  has  given  us  the 
much  needed,  carefully  wrought  Busch  biog¬ 
raphy  which  lovingly  and  intelligently  inter¬ 
prets  the  life  and  mind  of  a  great  and  lonely 
artist.  The  curiously  pessimistic  and  sardonic 
attitude  which  animates  the  poetry  and  humor 
of  Busch’s  work  is  convincingly  related  to 
Busch’s  lifelong  occupation  with  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Augustine,  the  characteristic  traits 
of  his  art  to  those  of  the  Dutch  masters  whom 
Busch  loved  and  studied.  Bohne  writes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  and  the  publishers  have  pro¬ 
vided  the  handsome  book  with  splendid  illus¬ 
trations.  A  must  for  every  lover  of  Wilhelm 
Busch.  Johannes  A.  Gaertner 

Lafayette  College 

Joseph  Gantner.  Schicl^sale  des  Menschen- 
bildes  von  der  romanischen  Stilisierung 
zur  modernen  AbstraXtion.  Bern.  Francke. 
1958.  205  pages,  ill.  -f-  7  plates.  18.80 
Sw.  fr. 

The  volume  contains  an  introductory  chapter 
and  seven  public  lectures,  of  which  four  range 
from  Romanesque  sculpture  to  Rembrandt, 
while  three  deal  with  contemporary  art.  The 
latter  are  written  from  a  high  vantage  point, 
in  which  dedication  to  the  art  of  our  own 
time  and  historical  distance  are  productively 
united.  Yet,  to  this  reviewer  the  last  essay 
“Klassische  Aesthetik  und  moderne  Abstrak- 
tion”  is  the  most  rewarding.  It  contains  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  and  interpretations  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Woelfflin,  his  (and  my)  teacher,  and  of 
Croce,  the  philosophical  opponent  of  Woelf¬ 
flin.  Their  conflicts  are  resolved  by  the  au¬ 
thor  and  related  convincingly  to  the  situation 
of  contemporary  art. 

What  raises  the  book  above  the  level  of 
the  usual,  more  or  less  unrelated  collection 
of  essays  by  art  historians,  is  the  firm  human¬ 
ist  position  of  the  author  which  compels  him 
to  an  ever-renewed  encounter  with  the  guiding 
stars  of  his  art  experience:  Leonardo,  Rem¬ 
brandt  and  Woelfflin.  Just  because  he  is  root¬ 
ed  in  such  a  humanist  position,  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  and  understanding  for  contemporary 
art  is  especially  valuable.  Alfred  Neumeyer 

Mills  College 
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**  Hermann  Schmidt.  Der  Begriff  der  Erjah- 
rungsXpntinuit'dt  bet  William  James  und 
seine  Bedeutung  jiir  den  ameri\anischen 
Pragmatismus.  Heidelberg.  Winter.  1959. 
100  pages.  24  dm. 

This  treatise  is  a  painstaking,  heavy-minded 
preliminary  study  which  aims,  by  way  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  textual  analysis  of  James’s  published 
writings,  to  show  “how  the  philosophy  of 
Pragmatism,  especially  its  irrational  theory  of 
truth,  but  likewise  its  justification  of  faith 
and  freedom,  derives  from  the  peculiar  con¬ 
cept  of  experience  which  James  had  developed 
early  in  his  conception  of  a  continuing  stream 
of  consciousness.”  This  is  done  as  a  “pre¬ 
requisite  ...  for  a  conclusive  assessment  of 
earlier  treatments  of  Pragmatism”  (attempted 
in  chapter  V)  and  “for  defining  the  place  of 
the  Pragmatic  philosophy  within  the  intellec¬ 
tual  traditions  of  England  and  America”  (at¬ 
tempted  in  chapter  VI).  Gerhard  Friedrich 
Cedar  Crest  College 

Gert  von  Natzmer.  Die  geistigen  Mdchte 
unseres  Jahrhunderts.  Berlin.  Safari.  1958. 
230  pages,  ill.  19.80  dm. 

In  a  world  which  is  swiftly  contracting  into 
a  superficial  uniformity  as  a  result  of  techno¬ 
logical  developments  and  the  corresponding 
weakening  of  cultural  barriers,  but  which  is 
threatened  by  disruption  by  a  countervailing 
tendency  toward  a  hardening  and  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  ideological  differences,  the  importance 
of  understanding  the  major  religions  is  read¬ 
ily  apparent.  Toward  such  understanding  von 
Natzmer’s  book  contributes  admirably.  Writ¬ 
ten  for  the  non-specialist,  skilfully  combining 
historical  narrative  with  exposition  of  doctrine, 
it  presents  sound  and  balanced  summaries  of 
the  world  religions,  including  the  secular  re¬ 
ligion  of  Communism.  Onlyiin  dealing  with 
such  radical  sects  as  Jehovah’s  Witnesses, 
does  the  author  abandon  his  tone  of  calm  de¬ 
tachment.  And  not  until  near  the  end  of  the 
book,  when  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  to 
be  effective  in  the  modern  world  religion  must 
come  to  terms  with  the  findings  of  science  and 
scholarship,  does  the  standpoint  from  which 
von  Natzmer  writes  become  clear. 

Robert  /.  Hahn 
Knox  College 

**  Walter  Bussmann,  ed.  Schichsalsjragen  der 
Gegenwart.  Handbuch  politischhistori- 
scher  Bildung.  III.  Tubingen.  Niemeyer. 
1958.  256  pages.  9.50  dm. 

The  reconstitution  of  German  armed  forces 


has  occasioned  widespread  apprehension,  both 
here  and  abroad,  with  the  fear  being  frequently 
expressed  that  a  revived  German  militarism 
might  once  again  embark  upon  a  reckless  and 
potentially  catastrophic  adventure. 

Nowhere  have  the  dangers  attending  Ger¬ 
man  rearmament  been  more  thoroughly  debat¬ 
ed  and  analyzed  than  in  the  West  German  Re¬ 
public  itself.  Volume  III  of  Schicl^^salsfragen 
der  Gegenwart  presents  a  searching  and  criti¬ 
cal  examination  of  the  central  issue  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  civil  and  military  power  in 
an  effort  to  determine  the  means  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  assuring  political  ascendency  over 
the  military.  In  a  series  of  essays  by  professors 
of  the  Deutsche  Hochschule  jiir  Politil(^,  this 
problem  is  studied  in  the  light  of  German  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  in  the  experience  and  practice 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  Switzerland.  Against  the  background  thus 
provided,  two  members  of  the  Bundestag  de¬ 
scribe  the  unremitting  diligence  of  the  West 
German  government  to  hold  the  growing  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  in  subordination  to  demo¬ 
cratic  control. 

This  book  is  warmly  recommended  to  those 
interested  in  the  problem  of  German  rearma¬ 
ment  and  in  current  German  thinking  on  this 
subject. 

Robert  /.  Hahn 
Knox  College 

**  Martin  Gohring.  Bismarcl^s  Erben,  1890- 
1945.  Wiesbaden.  Steiner.  1958.  ix  -f-  386 
pages  -f-  13  plates.  18.60  dm. 

How  was  it  possible  that  the  powerful  and 
prosperous  empire  left  by  Bismarck  could  de¬ 
cline  and  crash  in  utter  ruin  within  a  period  of 
fifty  years?  This  is  the  complex  question  that 
Dr.  Gohring,  Director  of  the  Institut  fiir  Euro- 
paische  Geschichte  in  Mainz,  set  himself  to 
answer  in  less  than  four  hundred  pages.  He 
does  so  with  signal  success.  By  skilful  selec¬ 
tion  and  arrangement  of  significant  factors  he 
produces  a  clear,  exciting,  and  thoroughly 
sound  fast-moving  story.  He  does  not  seek  to 
put  the  blame  on  Germany’s  neighbors,  but 
distributes  it  justly  and  honestly  on  the  inept 
leaders  who  came  after  Bismarck.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  general  public,  but 
historians  will  be  interested  in  his  judgments. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

**  Inge-Lore  Kluge.  Miyoshi  Kiyoyul{i,  sein 
Leben  und  seine  Zeit.  Berlin.  Akademie- 
Verlag.  1958.  80  pages.  29  dm. 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  the  literary  and 
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political  conditions  of  Japan  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  tenth, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Miyoshi  Kiyoyuki  (or  Kiyotsura)  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  Ikcn  fugi,  a  Memorial  addressed  to 
the  Throne  by  the  writer  who  had  had  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  career  as  an  administrator  and  edu¬ 
cator.  He  died  in  919,  five  years  after  writing 
this  Memorial. 

A  Confucian  scholar  in  an  age  when  Japan 
had  turned  away  from  its  philosophical  sino- 
philism  of  the  previous  period,  the  writer  saw 
much  that  needed  reform  in  the  life  of  his 
time,  particularly  in  Buddhist  practices  and 
administration,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ex¬ 
press  his  views  in  an  aggressive  manner.  He 
condemns  the  decay  of  morality  among  the  up¬ 
per  classes,  the  excessive  indulgence  of  luxury 
and  the  general  lowering  of  moral  standards. 
According  to  the  editor  the  Memorial  has  a 
three-fold  claim  to  fame:  as  a  source  book  of 
the  history  of  the  times,  as  a  political  commen¬ 
tary,  and  as  a  masterpiece  of  distinguished 
prose. 

The  volume  consists  of  three  parts:  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  historical  background;  a  summary 
of  the  author’s  life,  and  a  translation  of  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  Memorial.  It  contains 
also  a  bibliography  and  an  index. 

Arnold  H.  Rowbotham 
University  of  California 

*  Edzard  Schaper.  Der  Held.  Weg  und 
Wahn  Karls  XU.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fisch¬ 
er.  1958.  144  pages.  2.80  dm. 

This  concise,  remarkable  biography  was  orig¬ 
inally  written  as  an  introduction  for  two  works 
of  Verner  von  Heidenstam  published  upon  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  latter’s  birthday. 
Basing  his  report  of  facts  on  Bengtson’s  great 
biography  and  the  diary  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Schaper,  in  his  characteristic  ideological  atti¬ 
tude,  shows  the  philosophical  ideas  under¬ 
lying  the  Swedish  king’s  development  and 
reign  from  its  victorious  beginnings  to  its 
tragic  end.  In  designing  Karl’s  deeds  against 
the  background  of  a  king’s  political  and  reli¬ 
gious  persuasions,  Schaper  created  a  biogra¬ 
phy  fulfilling  the  Aristotelian  requirements 
for  tragedies:  to  arouse  compassion  with  and 
fear  for  the  tragic  hero. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 


**  Der  Grosse  Duden.  IV:  Grammati\  der 
deutschen  Gegenwartssprache.  Paul  Grebe, 
ed.  Mannheim.  Bibliographisches  Institut. 
1959.  600  pages.  13.80  dm. 

This  is  a  systematic  and  concise  reference 
grammar  of  present-day  spoken  and  written 
German.  By  judicious  use  of  descriptive  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  editor  and  his  assistants  first  “build 
up’’  the  language  from  phoneme  to  sentence. 
They  then  establish  standards  of  correct  usage 
for  ail  parts  of  speech,  proceeding  develop- 
mentally  once  more  from  the  single  word  to 
the  most  complex  syntactical  situations. 
Throughout,  an  attempt  is  made  to  temper  the 
application  of  pure  description  with  prescrip¬ 
tive  elements,  taking  “the  best  that  has  been 
thought  and  said’’  in  German  literature  as  the 
model  for  correctness.  Thus  the  gap  is  neatly 
bridged  between  having  Vol.  IV  be  a  reference 
volume  for  scholarly  grammarians  who  wish 
to  be  informed  about  the  present  state  of  the 
German  language  and  for  students  and  educat¬ 
ed  laymen  who  desire  to  measure  their  usage 
against  a  standard  of  correctness:  the  Duden 
grammar  fulfills  both  aims.  Paul  Grebe  should 
be  congratulated  upon  an  especially  clean<ut 
and  well-organized  job  of  editing.  W.  B.  F. 

**  Georg  Uschmann.  Geschichte  der  Zoologie 
und  der  zoologischen  Anstalten  in  Jena 
1779-1919.  Jena.  Fischer.  1959.  xv  +  249 
pages  -f-  69  plates.  33.25  dm. 

The  history  of  the  Zoological  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Jena  is  presented  in  great  detail. 
The  account  of  educational  and  administrative 
activities  is  the  result  of  painstaking  research 
as  evidenced  by  more  than  eleven  hundred 
footnotes.  A  zoological  museum  was  started  at 
Jena  due  to  the  initiative  of  Goethe,  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  its  growth.  The  major 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  development 
of  the  Institute  from  1861  to  1919.  During 
this  period  Ernst  Haeckel  was  connected  with 
the  Institute.  Haeckel  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  modern  zoology  and  an  enthusiastic  follow¬ 
er  of  Charles  Darwin.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  au¬ 
thor  tells  us  so  much  about  Haeckel  the  pro¬ 
fessor  and  so  little  about  Haeckel  the  man.  The 
book  is  recommended  to  biologists  interested 
in  the  development  of  zoology  as  an  academic 
discipline  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Walter  Fleischmann 
Mountain  Home,  Tenn. 
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**  Boyd  G.  Carter.  Las  revistas  literarias  de 
HispanoamMca.  Mexico.  De  Andrea. 
1959.  282  pages. 

This  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind  for  Spanish 
America,  and  it  will  be  very  useful.  The  result 
of  long  and  arduous  labor  (Dr.  Carter  exam¬ 
ined  no  less  than  1,500  volumes),  the  book  re¬ 
affirms,  in  Part  I,  the  importance  of  periodicals 
in  Spanish  American  culture,  presents  once 
again  some  of  the  problems  connected  with 
bibliographical  research  in  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  recalls  the  importance  of  various  in¬ 
dividuals  and  literary  groups  in  the  history  of 
this  kind  of  writing.  Part  II  offers  a  succinct 
study  of  fifty  of  the  outstanding  periodicals  of 
Spanish  America,  most  of  them  from  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean  area.  Part  III  presents  a  bibliograjia 
escogida  that  provides  (1)  the  titles  of  some 
three  hundred  articles  in  many  periodicals, 
classified  by  content  (americanismo  through 
vanguardismo),  (2)  a  list  of  periodical  articles 
dealing  with  foreign  countries  and  aspects  of 
their  culture  (Alemania  through  Rusia),  and 
(3)  a  similar  list  of  articles  having  to  do  with 
Spanish  America.  Part  IV  has  a  bibliograjia 
general  that  details  Carter’s  source  materials, 
and  the  volume  ends  with  a  list  of  Obras  cita- 
das  that  are  not  given  in  the  first  part  of  the 
bibliography. 

Carter’s  book  answers  many  questions,  but 
it  is  also  of  necessity  incomplete  in  the  sense 
that,  as  its  author  recognizes,  it  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  exhausted  its  material.  The  book 
makes  obvious  the  need  for  further  extensive 
research  south  of  the  Caribbean  area,  and  it 
suggests,  directly  or  by  implication,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  many  future  research  projects. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

**  Lowell  Dunham.  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez: 
Vida  y  obra.  Mexico.  De  Andrea.  1959.  93 
pages. 

Any  student  of  the  Venezuelan  classic  and  of 
contemporary  Spanish-American  letters  must 
welcome  this  latest  addition  to  Coleccidn  Stu- 
dium  and  congratulate  Professor  Dunham  on 
his  “Premio  Andres  Bello.”  He  gives  us  a 
compact,  lucid  compendium  of  all  essentials 
for  a  well-balanced  up-to-date  appreciation  of 
the  matchless  stylist’s  dual  role  in  the  picture 
of  modernismo  and  criollismo,  pertinent  com¬ 
ment  included  on  the  latter  as  a  truly  New- 
World  national-individual  coming-of-age  lead¬ 


ing  us  to  universality:  as  for  Diaz  Rodriguez, 
“en  su  alma  cabia  el  arte  universal.”  To  illus¬ 
trate  “los  inmensos  horizontes  de  su  emocion 
artistica,”  much  space  is  devoted  to  interpreta¬ 
tive  admiration  of  his  nine  sonnets,  “Eglogas 
del  Avila,”  in  the  posthumous  Entre  las  coli- 
nas  en  flor,  1935.  Notes,  bibliography,  and 
copious  critical  quotations  enhance  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  slender  volume. 

Thor  /.  Becl(^ 
Hanover,  Jnd. 

^  Pablo  Gonzalez  Casanova.  La  literatura 
perseguida  en  la  crisis  de  la  Colonia.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1958.  191  pages. 
This  latest  study  by  Professor  Gonzalez,  dis¬ 
tinguished  authority  on  pre-Columbian  Mexi¬ 
co  and  the  Enlightenment,  concerns  eigh- 
teenth<entury  Mexican  literature  which  was 
not  definitely  heretic,  but  (even  more  perplex¬ 
ing  for  the  Inquisition)  subtly  borderline,  and 
the  ridiculous  and  involved  polemics  which 
followed  in  determining  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  authors  belonging  both  inside  and  outside 
the  official  religion.  Gonzilez  analyzes  samples 
of  mystic  poetry;  of  religious  theater  (one  of 
the  most  popular  art  forms  of  that  century),  a 
form  which  combined  the  pagan  Indian  and 
the  Christian  Spanish;  songs  and  dances  com¬ 
bining  the  religious  and  sexual;  popular  satires 
which  arose  in  reaction  to  the  absurd  theologi¬ 
cal  controversies  (even  the  Lord’s  Prayer  was 
used  for  this  purpose),  satires  which  attacked 
the  State  as  well  as  the  Church  and  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  El  sigh  ilustrado,  the  last  of  the 
eighteenth<entury  picaresque  novels;  fantas¬ 
tic  literature,  represented  by  the  Franciscan 
Manuel  Antonio  de  Rivas’s  tale  of  a  trip  to  the 
moon,  a  story  almost  twentieth-century  in  out¬ 
er-space  interest;  and  realistic  literature,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Jose  Antonio  Rojas’s  autobiography, 
the  century’s  most  formidable  attack  on  re¬ 
ligious  enslavement  in  Mexico. 

The  fanaticism,  Gongorism,  and  picayune 
polemics  revealed  in  this  literature  make  it 
seem  very  baroque;  one  wonders  if  the  Enlight¬ 
enment  reached  Mexico  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  TTie  author  assures  us  that  it  did,  how¬ 
ever,  for  this  heresy  was  more  “enlightened” 
than  in  previous  centuries.  Although  the  tra¬ 
ditional,  medieval,  superstitious  type  contin¬ 
ued,  there  was  added  a  new  variety,  that  re¬ 
sulting  from  modern  scientific  ideas.  “Rea¬ 
son”  began  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  attack;  it 
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was  placed  on  the  altar  alongside  superstition 
and  became  a  second  heretic  item.  There  con¬ 
tinued  the  old  way  of  rebelling  against  God 
by  making  a  pact  with  the  devil,  but  a  new 
system  developed  which  consisted  in  destroy¬ 
ing  both  God  and  the  devil  by  substituting  a 
modern  doctrine,  independent  of  Good  and 
Evil. 

La  literatura  perseguida  throws  light  on  lit¬ 
tle-known  documents,  on  an  aspect  of  literature 
seldom  studied  even  in  Spain  and  much  less 
in  Mexico,  and  on  a  neglected  century.  It  is 
so  well  written  and  readable  as  to  be  of 
interest  to  all,  especially,  of  course,  to  students 
of  theology,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of 
colonial  Spanish  America. 

Frederic/^  S.  Stimson 
Northwestern  University 

^  Juan  Goytisolo.  Problemas  de  la  novela. 

Barcelona.  Seix  Barral.  1959.  145  pages. 
These  notes  present  Goytisolo’s  response,  at 
once  critical  and  spontaneous,  to  problems  of 
creative  narration.  Some  of  the  articles  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time;  many  of  them  are  com¬ 
piled  from  the  columns  of  Destino.  The  es¬ 
says  have  a  common  motive,  the  consideration 
of  the  social  implication  of  literary  creativity. 
They  touch  upon  the  social  moment  of  both 
the  genesis  and  consequence  of  this  category 
of  invention.  Ortega,  Butor,  Robbe-Grillet, 
and  Duras  receive  specific  attention;  two  ar¬ 
ticles  consider  the  condition  of  the  novel  in 
Italy,  France,  and  America;  another  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  picaresque  manifestation  of 
the  genre.  Illustrative  specimens  supplement 
the  essays.  Dwight  O.  Chambers 

University  of  Arizona 

Jose  Mora  Guarnido.  Federico  Garcia  Lorca 
y  su  mundo.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958. 
239  pages. 

The  author,  a  friend  of  Lorca’s  student  days 
now  residing  in  Uruguay,  gives  us  here  a 
clearer  vision  of  Lorca’s  world  than  of  the  poet 
himself,  but  his  work  is  helpful  and  useful. 
Not  a  full  biography  but  the  evidence  of  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  years  (1915-1923)  that,  in  other 
books,  are  confused,  it  throws  much  light  on 
Lorca’s  group,  the  rinconcillistas,  on  his  home 
life,  on  politics  through  the  narration  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Fernando  de  los  Rios,  and  on  Manuel 
de  Falla,  and  Salvador  Dali.  We  learn  much  of 
Granada,  that  melancholy  city  beloved  by 
Lorca,  which  was  founded  by  the  Moors  and 
which,  when  they  were  driven  out,  seems  to 
have  remained  like  a  body  without  a  soul 
(awaiting  their  return?). 


The  book’s  real  message,  however,  lies  in  the 
last  chapter’s  impassioned  defense  of  the  poet’s 
character  and  in  the  attack  upon  J.-L.  Schon- 
berg’s  deviation  theory.  While  Lorca’s  death 
still  remains  a  mystery  (the  author  says  it  was 
perpetrated  by  collective  forces:  militarismo 
and  sehoritismo,  which  could  not  tolerate  the 
poet’s  liberal  spirit),  Mora  Guarnido  presents 
considerable  evidence  to  refute  Schonberg  and 
concludes  with  a  plea  that,  even  if  there  might 
be  some  basis  for  such  a  belief,  all  such  persons 
should  be  pitied  and  their  artistic  creations 
evaluated  simply  as  works  of  art,  as  those  of 
others  are. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  work  is  the 
study  of  the  influences  on  Lorca  which  molded 
his  thought  and  shaped  his  work. 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.  Temas  hispanoameri- 
canos.  Mexico.  Studium.  1959.  160  pages. 
f2.40. 

The  energetic  and  intelligent  editor  of  His- 
pania,  Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr.,  has  herein  collected 
several  of  his  essays,  previously  published  in 
various  sources.  They  make  an  impressive  col¬ 
lection,  bolstered  by  a  wide  range  of  learning 
and  a  sober,  precise  style. 

It  is  especially  valuable  to  have  under  one 
cover  all  of  Mead’s  essays  on  Manuel  Gonzalez 
Prada.  They  are  the  most  thorough  I  know  of 
on  that  very  important  Peruvian  figure.  The 
well-known  “Meditacion  sobre  la  libertad  in- 
telectual  en  el  mundo  hispanico”  i  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Revealing  interviews  with  Enrique  An¬ 
derson  Imbert,  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzalez,  and 
Irving  A.  Leonard  should  not  be  missed. 

The  book  stands  as  a  monument  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mead’s  long  and  continuing  crusade  to 
close  the  cultural  gap  between  English  and 
Spanish  America. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

^  Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  completas.  IX:  Norte 
y  Sur.  Los  trabajos  y  los  dtas.  Historia  nat¬ 
ural  das  Laranjeiras.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1959.  527  pages. 
Three  collections  of  miscellaneous  notes,  es¬ 
says,  articles,  letters,  addresses,  fantasies.  In 
Reyes’s  hands,  such  things  were  never  futile, 
and  should  not  be  “fugitive.”  Norte  y  Sur: 
notes  on  life  in  Argentina  and  Brazil,  when 
the  author  was  there  in  the  diplomatic  service; 
with  homeward  glances  at  Mexico.  Los  trabajos 
y  los  dias:  brief  reflections,  not  seldom  with 
a  smile,  on  contemporary  events.  Friends  of 
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France  will  particularly  appreciate  La  libcra- 
ci6n  de  Paris.  With  his  usual  freedom  from 
stock  preconceptions,  Reyes  considers  with 
sympathy  La  lengua  universal,  problema  de 
posguerra.  Historia  natural  das  Laranjeiras, 
fauna,  flora  and  traditions  of  Rio,  centering  in 
the  ancient  Rua  das  Laranjeiras. 

Albert  Guirard  (t) 

Alfonso  Reyes.  Obras  completas.  X:  Con- 
stancia  poetica.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Econdmica.  1959.  513  pages.  $48  m/mex. 
Poetry  written  over  half  a  century  has  been 
edited  by  the  author,  who  “punished”  some  of 
his  verse  by  refusing  it  entrance  to  this  Con- 
stancia  poetica.  The  title  implies  “continuidad 
y  documento  probatorio.”  The  scholarly  ap¬ 
paratus  is  complete.  The  book  takes  of?  from 
the  earlier  (1952)  Obra  poitica.  Notice  is  given 
in  the  appendix  of  any  verse  suppressed  by  the 
author.  There  are  a  dozen  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  poems. 

The  quality  of  the  verse  is  difficult  to  assay 
in  this  limited  space.  One  suspects  it  will  never 
match  the  prose.  A  considerable  technical  abil¬ 
ity  is  evident.  The  early  modernista  influence 
in  Reyes  is  informed  by  the  range  of  his  clas¬ 
sical  background,  his  marked  sensuality,  and 
by  a  certain  veleidad,  a  whimsical  artistry 
which  stamps  nearly  all  his  verse.  An 
exception  is  the  sparse,  austere  dramatic  poem, 
Ifigenia  cruel  (l923),  with  its  splendid  open¬ 
ing  speech.  There  is  much  vers  de  circonstance; 
and  if  we  are  tempted  to  deprecate,  Reyes  re¬ 
minds  us,  from  the  depths  of  his  erudition,  of 
the  similar  verses  of  Gongora  and  Sor  Juana, 
and  that  Mallarme  wrote  poetry  on  Easter 

Eggs- 

Alfonso  Reyes  (d.  1959)  was  a  master  of 
Spanish  prose  and  one  of  the  last  great  hu¬ 
manists.  His  poetry  is  what  brimmed  over  the 
cup.  The  despojos  of  his  genius  would  pass 
for  joyas  among  lesser  men. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

^  Jose  Albi.  El  silencio  de  Dios.  Madrid. 

Aguilar.  1959.  296  pages. 

The  Valencian  Jose  Albi,  already  known  in 
several  fields  of  the  arts,  with  this  prize-win¬ 
ning  novel  (Premio  Gabriel  Miro  of  Alicante, 
1958)  takes  an  honored  place  in  yet  another 
one.  His  novel  is  set  in  a  town  not  distant  from 
his  native  Valencia  and  the  rich  savor  of  the 
region  permeates  it.  But  El  silencio  de  Dios 
interests  greatly  also  for  the  keen  psychological 
insight  into  the  characters  and  for  the  theme 


which  embraces  a  number  of  basic  emotions: 
hate,  love,  jealousy — among  others. 

The  story  is  not  complicated.  Dominating 
it  are  misguided  Dona  Pura  and  her  reactions 
to  the  marriage  of  her  brother,  Don  Eduardo, 
at  sixty-two  to  a  Valencian  girl  (Teresa)  forty 
years  younger  than  he.  When  the  couple  re¬ 
turns  to  live  in  the  family  home  with  Doha 
Pura  and  the  other  sister,  Agueda,  Doha  Pura 
completely  rejects  them.  Her  obsession  that 
their  marriage  relation  is  a  sin  because  of  the 
great  difference  in  their  ages  becomes  more 
dangerous  each  day.  Doha  Pura  considers  their 
living  in  the  same  house  with  her  an  insult  to 
her  “dignidad.”  How  this  idea  comes  to  domi¬ 
nate  her  and  color  the  lives  of  the  others  forms 
much  of  the  body  of  the  novel. 

The  tragedy  of  Doha  Pura  is  climaxed  with 
considerable  skill  and  gives  the  title  a  tre¬ 
mendously  effective  meaning. 

Terrell  Tatum 
University  of  Chattanooga 

**  Jose  Marfa  Arguedas.  Los  rtos  profundos. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958.  249  pages. 
The  title  symbolizes  a  daydreaming  Peruvi¬ 
an  boy’s  poetic  escapism  resulting  from  the 
depressing  environment  of  a  Catholic  boarding 
school  whose  inmates  are  not  preoccupied  with 
education  but  with  petty  quarrels,  pugnacity, 
sadism,  and  racial  antagonisms  in  which  typ¬ 
ical  brutality  and  violent  contrasts  culminate 
in  a  revolt  of  Indian  laborers  against  depriva¬ 
tion  of  salt,  then  in  their  being  decimated  by 
a  typhus  epidemic,  the  description  of  which  is 
sickeningly  genuine.  Contrary  to  assertion  on 
the  cover,  this  is  not  artistic  “maturity,”  but 
reportorial,  rather  than  fictional,  efforts  by  a 
recognized  ethnological  novelist  who  turns  his 
native  Quechua  tongue  into  verbose  Castilian, 
burdening  it  with  overdone,  sometimes  trifling, 
details  and  Quechua  words  and  folk  poetry  in 
the  original  and  in  translation. 

T hor  f.  Becl{ 
Hanover,  Ind. 

^  Jaime  de  Arminin.  Caf6  del  Liceo.  Madrid. 

Alfil.  1959. 95  pages.  10  ptas. 

Juan  Ignacio  Luca  de  Tena.  (Donde  vas, 

Alfonso  XII?  Madrid.  Alfil.  1959. 87  pages. 

10  ptas. 

Little  if  anything,  unfortunately,  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  Armihin’s  play  except  that  it  illus¬ 
trates  rather  well  the  present  pitiful  state  of 
the  Spanish  theater.  According  to  the  author, 
he  has  intended  the  drama  as  “una  triste  his¬ 
toria,”  but  the  efforts  of  Armando,  the  am¬ 
bitious  but  talentless  young  singer,  to  secure 
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an  opportunity  at  singing  grand  opera  in  Bar¬ 
celona  shortly  before  World  War  One  through 
the  help  of  the  leading  tenor’s  mistress,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  Frasquetti  intoxicated  before  a 
performance,  etc.,  only  add  hackneyed  humor 
to  a  lifeless  plot  which  ends  surprisingly  as  a 
tragedy  in  the  death  of  the  hero  after  a  comic 
.opera  duel  with  the  star. 

Luca  de  Tena’s  historical  drama  is  import¬ 
ant  for  several  reasons:  It  has  proved  a  popular 
hit  in  Spain  for  a  long  time — no  mean  feat — 
and  has  been  filmed  recently;  it  is  a  well-knit 
adaptation  of  source  material  that  adds  to  the 
author’s  stature;  and  it  provides  some  clues 
to  the  attitudes  of  the  Spanish  people  in  its 
fervent  defense  of  monarchy  and  in  its  com¬ 
mentaries  which  obviously  can  be  applied  to 
the  political  situation  today.  Luca  de  Tena  is 
very  careful,  however,  to  justify  the  actions  and 
speeches  as  historically  accurate,  but  the  play’s 
popularity  shows  that  he  has  struck  a  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  at  least  a  segment  of  the  popu¬ 
lace.  Basically  a  historical  pageant,  the  action 
begins  with  the  abdication  of  Isabel  II  in  1870 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  Alfonso’s  bride, 
Mercedes,  in  1878.  The  witty  and  lively  dia¬ 
logue  gives  an  authentic  and  realistic  air  to 
the  many  historic  personages;  the  rapid  change 
of  settings,  together  with  a  dazzling  display 
of  costumes  and  action,  is  certainly  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  classical  Spanish  theater. 

Lawrence  H.  Klibbe 
St.  Johns  University 

**  Armando  Ayala  Anguiano.  Las  ganas  de 
creer.  Mexico.  Libro  Mex.  1958.  215  pages. 
This  first  novel  about  a  Mexican-American 
border  town  is  three  things.  It  is  first  of  all  a 
fairly  well  written  novel  which  moves  along 
from  action  to  action,  aimed  only  at  the  reader’s 
emotions.  In  that  sense,  it  is  an  “old-fashioned” 
novel:  Things  happen,  and  no  one  tampers 
with  private  or  subconscious  thoughts. 

But  it  is  also  an  angry  statement  about 
pochos,  those  Mexicans  near  the  border  who 
throw  away  their  native  heritage  as  fast  as 
they  can.  Sonocal,  a  contraction  of  Sonora  and 
California,  is  located  near  Coyote  Pass.  (The 
author  probably  has  Mexicali  in  mind.)  Ever 
since  the  war  it  has  been  a  honky-tonk  for 
Americans  and  a  source  of  wealth  for  native 
entrepreneurs.  One  of  these  remarks  to  a  su- 
reho,  “Hay  que  sonocalizar  a  Mexico,”  which 
sends  shivers  down  the  newcomer’s  spine. 

It  is  also  a  very  crude  and  sexual  account, 
sometimes  as  blatant  as  the  ambient  it  evokes. 
And  there  is  a  florid  description  of  an  over¬ 


sexed  gringa,  who  sounds  like  a  wish  fulfil¬ 
ment  more  than  anything  else.  The  book 
abounds  in  English  obscenities. 

Howard  T.  Young 
Pomona  College 

^  Amparo  Davila.  Tiempo  destrozado.  M6x- 
co.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1959. 
127  pages.  $14  m/mex. 

Twelve  skilfully  written  tales,  almost  case  his¬ 
tories  of  abnormal  psychology,  form  the  first 
group  of  short  stories  published  by  this  writer, 
who  shows  a  remarkable  ability  to  weave  com¬ 
monplaces  into  a  fantastic  pattern.  The  man 
who  saw  and  himself  followed  the  murder  of 
a  guest  who  outstayed  his  welcome,  snails 
which  shriek  with  anguish  as  they  are  being 
cooked — such  original  themes  as  these  are 
found  in  this  collection  which  mystery  fans 
will  greet  with  delight.  Each  story  is  brief, 
but  interest  is  held  at  a  high  peak  throughout. 
The  author  merits  an  important  place  in  recent 
Mexican  literary  production. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentucl^y 

M  Jorge  Lopez  Paez.  El  solitario  Atldntico. 
Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica. 
1958.  117  pages.  $13  mi/mex. 

This  novelette  is  a  study  in  child  psychology, 
following  a  small  boy  through  his  day-by-day 
preoccupations  with  other  children  and  with 
adults.  The  boy  is  a  lonely,  sensitive  youngster, 
groping  timidly  after  love  and  understanding. 
The  story  is  fragmentary  and  is  tinged  with 
a  strain  of  pathos  that  deepens  steadily  until 
the  tragic  denouement  is  reached 

Jorge  Lopez  Paez  makes  his  literary  debut 
with  El  solitario  Atldntico  and  writes  with  a 
sensitivity  and  insight  that  promise  good  things 
to  come.  He  succeeds  in  capturing  the  high  ex¬ 
citement  of  childhood  games  and  competition 
and  the  complete  guilelessness  of  extreme 
youth  confronted  by  the  complexities  of  the 
adult  world,  especially  the  mysteries  of  sex. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Anton  Menchaca.  Mar  de  fondo.  Madrid. 

Arion.  1959.  162  pages. 

This  Basque  novelist  (born  in  1921  and  once 
a  student  in  the  Humanities  in  Oxford)  has 
written  an  absorbing  sea  novel  in  Mar  de  fon¬ 
do.  In  it  we  sail  to  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  fishing 
banks  of  Newfoundland  with  the  codfish  boats. 
The  action  is  built  principally  around  the  ter¬ 
rible  rivalry  between  two  Basques  of  the  group. 
These  two  are  Corcostegui,  captain  of  the 
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pareja,  Marta  and  Marta,  and  the  piloto  Hur¬ 
tado.  The  clash  of  their  different  and  hardy 
personalities  truly  rises  to  a  high  level  of 
suspense. 

Menchaca’s  prose  is  direct  and  unencum¬ 
bered  and  his  characters  convincing.  Also,  he 
writes  movingly  of  the  sea,  and  some  of  his 
most  vivid  pages  are  those  concerned  with  a 
slashing  storm. 

Terrell  Tatum 
U niversity  of  Chattanooga 

Fernando  Moran  Lopez.  Tambien  se 
muere  el  mar.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958. 
327  pages. 

Morin  belongs  to  the  generation  of  Spanish 
writers  who  had  not  yet  reached  their  teens 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War, 
writers  whose  thinking  has  been  profoundly 
affected  by  the  tragic  conflict.  The  present 
novel  deals  primarily  with  the  efforts  of  these 
men  to  achieve  a  role  of  constructive  leadership 
in  contemporary  Spanish  society.  Highly  in¬ 
trospective,  it  reflects  their  feeling  of  insuffi¬ 
ciency  because  of  their  youth  and  reveals  how 
their  search  for  the  truth,  though  earnest  and 
sincere,  is  marked  by  uncertainty,  cynicism, 
and  rebellion. 

Moran’s  characters  frequently  lose  their  in¬ 
dividuality  to  become  sounding  boards  for  his 
ideas,  but  the  young  author  projects  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  his  generation  with  authority,  mak¬ 
ing  effective  use  of  an  elliptical  style,  with  a 
striking  originality  of  simile  and  choice  of 
detail. 

Kenneth  Webb 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Enrique  Ruiz  Garcia.  Yo  asumo  la  vida  de 
Pedro  Olmo.  Madrid.  Indice.  1958.  125 
pages. 

Eleven  short  stories  make  up  this  volume  of 
observations  on  the  quietly  dramatic  aspects 
of  human  experience.  The  author  consistently 
suppresses  melodramatic  plot  elements  to  make 
room  for  reflection  on  the  mysterious  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  soul. 

In  the  title  story  an  imprisoned  man  without 
hope  finds  the  courage  to  face  life  through  as¬ 
suming  the  identity  of  a  fellow  convict  who 
has  been  executed.  In  another  tale  a  father 
allows  himself  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  son’s 
suicide.  In  a  third  a  boy  of  sixteen  has  his  first 
complete  sexual  experience  and  faces  the  lonely 
truth  that  the  world  docs  not  change  with  him. 
A  number  of  these  brief  talcs  arc  based  on  the 
author’s  travels  through  Spanish  America; 
others  have  Spanish  and  French  backgrounds. 


Rufz  Garcia’s  style  is  simple  and  concise; 
it  communicates  not  in  images  but  rather  in 
terms  of  the  stark  facts  of  emotional  existence. 

Donald  A.  Yates 
Michigan  State  University 

**  Federico  Carlos  Sainz  dc  Robles,  cd.  Tea- 
tro  espanol  1957-1958.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1959.  xxxi-f362  pagcs-(-  19  plates. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  present  volume,  the 
ninth  of  the  scries,  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
complete  text  of  the  plays  judged  by  Sainz  de 
Robles  to  be  the  best  of  the  season  to  which 
they  belong,  his  brief  review  of  the  season’s 
more  noteworthy  efforts  and  an  index  of  all  the 
premieres  staged  anywhere  in  Spain. 

Of  the  five  plays  included  integrally,  two 
belong  to  serious  drama:  Las  cartas  boca  aba  jo 
by  Spain’s  outstanding  dramatist,  Antonio 
Bucro  Vallejo,  which  is  the  deeply  probing  and 
poetically  told  story  of  a  family  whose  mem¬ 
bers  arc  anguished  by  the  domineering  egoism 
of  the  heroine,  who  is  no  l^ss  a  victim  than 
the  others;  and  Joaquin  Calvo  Sotelo’s  La 
herencia  which  is  a  technically  satisfactory  play 
whose  theme  is  the  triumph  of  love  in  its 
struggle  to  overcome  the  effect  of  the  bitter 
wounds  left  in  the  wake  of  Spain’s  last  civil 
war. 

The  remaining  plays — Edgar  Neville’s  Alta 
fidelidad,  Jos^  Maria  Pemiin’s  Los  tres  etce¬ 
teras  de  don  Simdn,  and  Alfonso  Paso’s  Usted 
puede  ser  un  asesino  arc  entertaining  farces  of 
which  the  second  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
introducing  to  us  a  Peman  whose  talent  we  had 
not  previously  connected  with  this  facet. 

Siinz  dc  Robles,  viewing  the  1957-58  sea¬ 
son,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole, 
“no  mejora  cl  cstado  casi  comatoso  cn  que  sc 
halla  nucstro  tcatro.’’ 

5.  A.  Wofsy 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

**  Jos^  Maria  Sanchez-Silva.  Tres  novelas  y 
pico.  Madrid.  Aguado.  1958.  253  pages. 
50  ptas. 

These  four  stories  were  awarded  in  1956  the 
National  Prize  in  Literature.  Numerous  prizes 
arc  flourishing  at  present  in  Spain,  but  all  arc 
related  under  the  common  denominator  of  a 
“committed  literature.’’  This  is  not  Sinchez- 
Silva’s  first  award;  he  has  succeeded  in  collect¬ 
ing  others,  like  the  Premio  Nacional  dc  Period- 
ismo  and  the  very  coveted  Mariano  dc  Cavia. 
A  handful  of  references  to  God,  the  saints,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  sending  of  the  characters 
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conspicuously  to  mass  on  Sundays  is  quite  a 
successful  procedure  in  order  to  obtain  the 
right  ideological  tag,  no  matter  how  indis- 
criminatingly  the  Almighty  may  be  squeezed 
into  the  narration,  with  little  concern  for  logic 
and  basic  story  planning.  This  is  the  case  of 
most  of  the  reviewed  novels.  Despite  this  rather 
ingenous  brandishing  of  the  regime’s  flag, 
Sanchez-Silva  has  a  good  story,  “Strange  Per¬ 
sons”;  the  sincere  and  warm  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  madman  and  the  child  is  genuine, 
touching,  full  of  tenderness  and  humor;  we 
recognize  here  the  author  of  Marcelino,  pan  y 
vino  and  the  true  essence  of  Sanchez-Silva’s 
sensitivity,  his  loving  and  amused  understand¬ 
ing  of  children,  for  and  about  whom  he  has 
written  so  much.  This  same  vein  manifests  it¬ 
self  in  the  story  about  the  retired  teacher  who 
acquires  a  pet  shop,  because  this  foolish  old 
man  is  so  pathetically  childlike. 

Olga  P.  Ferrer 
University  of  Buffalo 

^  Luisa  Sofovich.  El  baile.  Buenos  Aires. 

Losada.  1958.  124  pages. 

This  is  an  incisive  and  rather  impressive  novel 
by  an  Argentinian  who  is  well  worth  meeting. 

Outwardly,  the  story  concerns  adolescent 
Vitia’s  first  ball.  The  girl-woman,  escorted  by 
her  older  brother,  is  innocent,  clumsy,  self- 
conscious  and  appealing.  She  is  miserable, 
hopeful,  and  in  love.  But  the  plot  thread  is 
subtle  and  cruel;  it  unwinds  through  the  con¬ 
versation  of  adults  and  probing  flashbacks  to 
the  final  knowing  that  Vitia’s  life  is  directed 
through  devious  attachments  to  the  past — 
mixed  ancestry  (in  part  Jewish),  her  uncle’s 
death,  the  psychological  state  of  any  powerful 
adult  who  so  much  as  brushes  her  path. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

Rafael  Solana.  El  sol  de  octubre.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1959.  603 
pages.  $34  m/mex. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  incredibly  inept 
novel  was  published  in  the  almost  uniformly 
excellent  collection  Letras  mexicanas.  Solana 
has  evidently  tried  to  present  a  panoramic  vi¬ 
sion  of  present-day  middle  and  upp)er<lass 
Mexico,  by  dealing  with  the  lives,  more  or  less 
interrelated,  of  some  six  or  seven  major  char¬ 
acters.  As  they  travel  back  and  forth  between 
Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca,  Acapulco,  New 
York,  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  etc.,  Solana  never 
misses  an  opportunity  to  describe  hotels,  res¬ 
taurants,  night  clubs,  an  occasional  museum, 
and  what  his  characters  are  wearing. 


This  Hollywood-Baedeker  type  of  natural¬ 
ism  is  supplemented  by  the  soap-opera  quality 
of  the  plot  itself,  which  really  centers  about  the 
activities  of  a  mindless  young  football  player 
(American  football,  of  course,  which  is  the 
fashion  in  Mexico  these  days)  whose  marriage 
to  a  girl  of  his  own  age  does  not  prevent  him 
from  having  affairs  with  two  sixty-year-old 
women,  nor  from  falling  madly  in  love  with 
one  of  them.  The  lives  of  the  other  characters 
are  also  tales  of  seduction  and  perversion,  re¬ 
lated  in  a  wooden  passionless  style,  except 
when  Solana  lapses  into  a  kind  of  melodra¬ 
matic  lyricism  reminiscent  of  what  is  worst  in 
the  Mexican  film  (Solana  has  been  a  screen 
writer  as  well  as  a  journalist).  Finally,  the 
cliche-ridden  philosophical  reflections  of  his 
more  “sophisticated”  characters,  perhaps  in¬ 
tended  to  supply  this  confused  novel  with  some 
p)erspective,  are  merely  evidence  that  Solana’s 
sensibility  and  intelligence  are  about  on  the 
same  level  as  those  of  his  teen-age  protagonist. 
Precisely  because  it  represents  the  apotheosis 
of  mediocrity,  this  novel  is  very  significant. 

George  G.  Wing 
University  of  California 

**  Jose  Maria  Peman.  Los  tres  etceteras  de 
don  Simon.  Madrid.  Alfil.  1958.  75  pages. 
10  ptas. 

Carmen  Troitino.  Y  los  hijos  de  tus  hijos. 
Madrid.  Alfil.  1958.  52  pages.  10  ptas. 
Although  both  of  these  plays  were  published 
in  the  same  year,  the  first  performance  of  Y 
los  hijos  took  place  in  Madrid  in  1937,  that  of 
Los  tres  etceteras  in  1958.  Both  decry  Spanish 
intransigence,  but  the  tone  of  each  is  com¬ 
pletely  different.  The  play  produced  during  the 
Civil  War,  while  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  war 
as  such,  is  bitter  and  basically  tragic:  We  are 
all  as  we  are,  and  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it.  The  first  play,  whose  action  takes  place 
in  1810,  consists  of  good  natured  spoofing,  but 
with  a  serious  purpose,  at  Spanish  weaknesses. 
It  concludes  on  the  optimistic  note:  We  are  all 
what  we  are,  plus  a  certain  etcetera  which 
leaves  the  way  open  for  change  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

Dorothy  McMahon 
University  of  Southern  California 

**  David  Vinas.  Los  duehos  de  la  tierra. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1958.  285  pages. 

In  the  Concurso  Internacional  de  Novelas  Edi¬ 
torial  Losada  1958  this  novel  was  ranked 
eighth  among  those  receiving  honorable  men¬ 
tion.  Vinas  (born  1929)  has  since  1955  pro¬ 
duced  a  novel  a  year  and  has  won  two  prizes. 
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This  work,  a  manifesto  of  the  rights  of  the 
underprivileged  and  an  expose  of  “power” 
politics  in  Patagonia,  concerns  the  strike  of 
estancia  workers  who  demand  better  living 
conditions  but  gain  nothing.  Order  is  restored 
by  martial  law,  and  the  judge  sent  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  settle  the  disturbances  remains  dis¬ 
illusioned  by  his  failure,  the  heedlessness  of 
the  central  government,  and  the  maltreat¬ 
ment  accorded  the  workers.  The  forceful  de¬ 
scription  of  an  Indian  hunted  like  a  rabbit  is 
in  decided  contrast  to  the  slow  pace  of  the 
novel;  one  wishes  there  were  more  such  pas¬ 
sages. 

Alberta  Wilson  Server 
University  of  Kentucky 

Manuel  Durin.  La  paloma  azul.  Mexico. 

Tezontle.  1959.  41  pages. 

With  all  five  senses  the  poet  is  aware  of  his 
immediate  surroundings,  which  he  prefers  to 
perceive  obliquely — by  way  of  shadow,  echo, 
mirror,  hollow — or  through  the  dim  light  of 
dusk  and  pre-dawn,  through  space  that  trans¬ 
forms  sound  and  feeling,  through  gentle  mo¬ 
tion,  through  a  semi-dream  state.  He  is  attract¬ 
ed  to  the  life-feeling  of  water  in  the  form  of 
cloud,  rain,  sea,  or  fountain,  leaf,  or  flesh.  He 
feels  the  pulse  and  throb  of  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  to  him  the  city  is  an  individual  ani¬ 
mate  being.  Form  is  marked  by  a  predilection 
for  the  Alexandrine  line  and  originality  in  the 
use  of  poetic  material  and  concept. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

Pablo  Neruda.  Estravagario.  Buenos  Aires. 

Losada.  1958.  342  pages,  ill.  $160  m/arg. 
This  is  the  latest  collection  of  poems  written 
by  a  Chilean  poet  who  in  recent  years  has  been 
the  object  of  a  heated  controversy.  Each  one 
of  the  sixty-eight  composiciones  included  in 
this  volume  is  introduced  by  a  title  page  on 
the  back  of  which  there  is  a  drawing  related 
to  some  central  feeling  or  idea  expressed  by 
the  author  in  his  poem.  Some  of  these  draw¬ 
ings  have  been  taken  from  Ferat’s  illustra¬ 
tions  of  works  by  Jules  Verne. 

The  reader  is  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
that  Neruda  has  abandoned  to  a  great  extent 
the  political  and  Communistic  tenets  that  he 
dogmatically  preached  in  some  of  his  recent 
volumes  of  poetry.  Now  he  prefers  to  tell  us 
about  his  experiences  and  feelings  resulting 
from  a  life  of  roaming.  It  seems  that  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Chile  and  his  new  marriage  to  Matilde 
Urrutia  have  partly  mellowed  the  impulsive 


and  sometimes  provocative  tone  of  his  previous 
production. 

His  outlook  on  life  is  essentially  the  same, 
although  one  might  think  that  this  is  a  new 
Neruda  because  of  his  constant  preoccupation 
with  death,  his  love  for  his  wife,  and  his  ten¬ 
der  recollection  of  better  days.  He  cannot  help 
being  bitter,  violent,  and  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointed  at  the  thought  that  materialism  is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  human  existence. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Neruda  is  still  an 
original  writer  as  far  as  expression  is  con¬ 
cerned.  His  vocabulary  is  simple,  almost  col¬ 
loquial,  his  images  are  frankly  vanguardistas, 
his  choice  of  words  is  exact  and  colorful,  but 
his  intentions  and  his  way  of  feeling  and 
thinking  are  at  times  obscured  by  the  shock¬ 
ing  novelty  of  his  style  and  the  strange  enca- 
denamiento  of  his  emotions  and  thoughts  with 
reality. 

This  collection  is  worth  reading  because  it 
reveals  the  anxiety  arising  in  the  mind  of  a 
vanguard  poet  who  is  beginning  to  realize, 
perhaps  too  soon,  that  he  is  aging  and  should 
leave  us  a  recordatorio  or  anecdotario  of  his 
life. 

Homero  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Raul  Silva  Castro.  A  ntologta  general  de  la 
poesta  chilena.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1959.  433  pages. 

Seventy-five  poets,  arranged  chronologically  by 
birth,  fill  four  hundred  pages  in  a  contribution 
by  Chilean  National  Librarian,  Silva  Castro,  to 
the  Zig-Zag  scries  of  anthologies.  It  is  a  com¬ 
panion  to  his  anthology  of  Chilean  short  stor¬ 
ies,  and,  unlike  his  intensive  “Chilean  Poets  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  it  covers  the  whole 
field  from  Pedro  de  Ona  who  died  about  1650 
to  Gabriela  Mistral  who  lived  till  1957 — for 
he  has  limited  himself  by  excluding  all  living 
Chileans. 

Lovers  of  poetry  will  find  little  to  quarrel 
with  him  about  as  to  what  he  has  included, 
and  if  he  has  excluded  some  favorites,  the 
prescribed  length  of  this  volume  is  sufficient 
explanation.  Brief  but  inclusive  comments  and 
bibliography  precede  all  the  entries. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

Rafael  Calvo  Serer.  La  fuerza  creadora  de 
la  libertad.  Madrid.  Rialp.  1958.  437  pages. 
75  ptas. 

“Libertad,”  as  an  official  doctrine  of  Franco 
Spain,  is  mainly  the  system  of  values  which  its 
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protagonists,  including  the  author,  see  in 
Spain’s  particular  version  of  Catholic  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Calvo  Serer  here  further  develops  argu¬ 
ments  for  a  restoration  of  the  Spanish  mon¬ 
archy,  which  he  calls  “a  new  construction  of 
the  traditional  forms,”  that  he  unfolded  in  four 
earlier  books,  Espana,  sin  problema;  Teorta  de 
la  restauracion;  La  configuracton;  and  PoUtica 
de  integracion. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  if  unconvincing 
attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  a  vigorous,  in¬ 
tellectual,  and  enlightened  Right  in  Spain  that 
*is  leading  the  country  toward  constitutional 
monarchy  and  eventually  closer  ties  with  the 
rest  of  modern  Europe.  Many  of  its  parts  previ¬ 
ously  appeared  as  articles  in  the  Madrid  mon¬ 
archist  daily  ABC  and  conservative  periodicals 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

John  K.  Cooley 
Casablanca 

**  Jose  Corts  Grau.  El  hombre  en  vilo.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Aguilar.  1957.  274  pages. 

These  essays  were  originally  presented  as  a 
university  lecture  series  by  Dr.  Jose  Corts  Grau, 
one  of  Spain’s  well-known  Christian  human¬ 
ists.  Part  One  of  the  slender  volume  is  devoted 
to  a  searching  analysis  of  modern  man’s  psyche 
in  today’s  world  crisis.  Our  machine-age  cul¬ 
ture,  the  author  states,  results  in  a  disastrous 
Realpolitih^  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations; 
our  social  life  has  become  increasingly  devoid 
of  charity;  ethics  has  become  atheistic,  and 
theology  existential  in  nature.  Part  Two  is  giv¬ 
en  over  to  a  consideration  as  to  how  the  “de- 
Christianization  of  the  world,”  the  “bourgeois 
life  of  mediocrity”  with  its  ever-increasing 
“sterility  of  soul”  of  the  common  man  can  be 
remedied.  The  author  finds  an  answer  to  these 
conundrums  in  the  personal  life  and  writings 
of  certain  egregious  mystics  and  humanists  of 
Spain.  There  are  excellent  chapters  devoted 
to  Feijoo,  Menendez  Pelayo,  Luis  Vives,  San 
Vincente  Ferrer,  and  particularly  San  Juan  de 
la  Cruz.  Many  of  their  admonitions  Grau  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  jeremiads  of  the  spokesmen  of 
our  sterile  age.  There  are  references  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  cf  philosophers  from  Seneca  to  Sartre. 
The  book  is  a  major  contribution  to  the  ideal¬ 
ist  way  of  life,  and  not  only  informs  but  also 
inspires.  Hans  Beerman 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

**  Homenaje  a  Gabriela  Mistral.  Montevideo. 
Universidad  de  La  Republica.  1958.  55 
pages. 

February  14,  1957,  their  Senor  Rector  Mario 


Cassinoni  presiding,  the  University  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Uruguay  held  a  formal  ceremony 
honoring  Gabriela  Mistral.  The  papers  read  on 
that  occasion  are  collected  here:  Despertar  de 
Gabriela,  a  poem  by  Juana  de  Ibarrourou,  es¬ 
says  by  Alfonso  Llambias  de  Azevedo,  Carlos 
Sabat  Ercasty,  Joaquin  Gonzalo  de  Freitas  and 
Ester  de  Cdceres — moving  tributes  to  “una  de 
las  personal idades  mas  signiheativas  de  la  vida 
intelectual  del  continente.”  They  speak  of  the 
woman  and  the  poet — her  Indian  and  Spanish 
ancestry,  her  sensitivities  and  concerns,  sim¬ 
plicity,  accuracy,  genius,  her  depth  and  uni¬ 
versality — their  tone  undergirded  by  affection, 
pride,  and  respect. 

Helen  Rosemary  Cole 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 

Luis  Abad  Carretero.  Instante,  querer  y 
realidad.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Eco¬ 
nomica.  1958.  xxi  -j-  455  pages. 

This  book  is  an  elaboration  of  U na  filosofta  del 
instante,  which  was  here  reviewed  (see  B.A. 
29:4,  p.  460).  Carretero’s  existential  thought 
emphasizes  volition  as  the  principal  category 
of  his  singular  metaphysics.  To  desire  is  for 
him  the  prime  function  of  life.  The  will  is  the 
“perennial  affirmation,  love  and  lust  to  live  . . . , 
the  ambition,  hope,  and  the  overcoming  of 
death,  concern  with  immortality  and  eternity.” 
Desire  can  only  be  examined  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  instant,  the  moment  that  is  here 
now.  Recollections,  memory,  and  anxiety  for 
the  future  only  obscure  reality.  Instantaneous 
decision-making  is  absolutely  necessary  so  that 
man  can  affirm  his  creative  spirit  in  his  peren¬ 
nial  struggle  against  the  increasing  collectiv¬ 
ization  of  thought,  an  outcome  of  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  technics.  Most  of  the  work  is  given  over 
to  show  the  author’s  indebtedness  to  the 
thought  of  Bergson,  Schopenhauer,  Toynbee, 
and  particularly  Ortega  y  Gasset.  It  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  humanism. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

Jos^  Ma.  Alejandro,  S.J.  En  la  hora  crepus¬ 
cular  de  Europa.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe. 
1958.  325  pages. 

Father  Alejandro  has  a  point  to  make,  but  in 
this  extended  and  often  ambiguous  work,  he 
hardly  succeeds  in  doing  so.  It  might  be  too 
harsh  to  boil  it  down  to  the  last  sentence  of 
one  of  the  author’s  quotations  from  Belloc, 
“la  fc  es  Europa  y  Europa  es  la  fc.”  If  this  is 
Father  Alejandro’s  thesis — that  all  the  other 
alternatives  analyzed  at  length  in  his  book  can 
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only  result  in  Europe’s  hora  crepuscular — he  is 
in  for  some  sturdy  criticism. 

The  author’s  approach  is  too  seminarian  in 
intent.  Chapter  headings  such  as  “Occidente 
bajo  el  signo  cocxistencialista”  and  “La  trage- 
dia  de  Dios  en  occidente”  suggest  a  detached 
attitude  about  problems  which,  though  meta¬ 
physical  in  concept,  are  political,  even  econom¬ 
ic  in  origin.  “The  atheistic  radicalism”  of  Sar¬ 
tre  is  probed,  but  with  little  understanding  of 
the  nihilistic  French  society  between  1940  and 
1944  which  produced  it.  One  might  suspect 
that  a  priestly  author  would  discuss  Luther 
under  the  heading  “spiritual  destruction,”  as 
Father  Alejandro  indeed  does,  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  under  the  heading  “theological 
splendor.” 

All  this  is  very  unfortunate,  as  it  gives  the 
uninitiated  reader  the  impression  that  Spanish 
philosophy  can  only  be  analyzed  in  modern 
Spain  in  this  strait  jacket  of  theological 
thought.  Fortunately,  this  is  not  wholly  true. 
Father  Alejandro  might  even  have  drawn  from 
the  few  progressive  efforts  in  this  field  by 
scholars  in  his  own  order. 

In  short,  the  author’s  thesis  is  that  Europe’s 
withdrawal  from  a  faith  and  its  failure  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  our  time  on  strong  spiritual  bases  has 
brought  its  refined  society  to  the  point  of  moral 
dissolution.  In  over  three  hundred  pages,  he 
merely  elaborates  the  problem  rather  than  finds 
a  solution  to  it. 

John  D.  Harbron 
Toronto 

**  Manuel  Garcia  Morente.  Ideas  para  una 
filosojta  de  la  historia  de  Espaha.  Madrid. 
Rialp.  1957.  310  pages.  75  ptas. 

Here  we  have  five  philosophical  essays,  the 
longest  of  which  has  been  chosen  as  a  title  for 
the  whole  collection.  The  distinguished  profes¬ 
sor  and  scholar  who  was  Garcia  Morente  ac¬ 
cepts  here  the  concept  of  hispanidad  so  dear 
to  the  Falangist  theoreticians,  and  asserts  the 
extreme  principle  that  Catholicism  is  consub- 
stantial  to  the  Spanish  history  and  that  there¬ 
fore  to  be  a  Catholic  is  a  prerequisite  to  being  a 
good  Spaniard. 

But  the  most  important  essay  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  the  first  item  “El  hecho  extraordinario” 
(“The  Extraordinary  Event”),  meaning  Gar¬ 
cia  Morente’s  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  outstanding  Spaniards 
who  did  not  have  the  courage  to  take  sides  in 
the  sharply  divided  Spain  of  the  Civil  War  of 
the  late  Thirties.  Some  of  the  others  were  Ba- 
roja,  Azorin,  Perez  de  Ayala,  and  Ortega  y 
Gasset.  Garcia  Morente  fled  to  France  early  in 


the  war.  Scarcely  had  a  year  elapsed  when  in 
1937  he  experienced  the  radical  change  in  his 
religious  ideas  which  took  him  from  the  camp 
of  the  rationalistic  philosophy  professor,  where 
he  had  been  during  all  his  academic  life,  to  the 
very  opposite  end  of  the  line — he  was  con¬ 
verted  to  Catholicism  and  went  so  far  as  to 
become  a  priest.  Garcia  Morente  describes  the 
“extraordinary  event”  at  length.  “El  hecho 
extraordinario”  actually  is  a  letter  that  some 
time  later  Morente  addressed  to  his  confessor. 
Father  Jose  Maria  Lahiguera  at  the  latter’s 
urging,  going  over  what  took  place  one  night 
in  1937  in  the  loneliness  of  his  modest  room 
as  an  exile  in  Paris. 

Gambra’s  preliminary  remarks  are  a  good 
analysis  of  the  philosophical  ideas  of  Garcia 
Morente  and  a  thorough  study  of  “cl  hecho 
extraordinario”  and  its  outcome. 

Jenaro  Ar tiles 
Westminster  College  (Mo.) 

^  Guillermo  Moron.  Los  borradores  de  un 
meditador.  Madrid.  Guadarrama.  1958. 
188  pages. 

This  rather  young  South  American  historian 
is  generally  considered  likely  to  become  one  of 
Venezuela’s  outstanding  philosophers.  In  this 
slender  volume  Moron  acquaints  us  with  quite 
an  assortment  of  germinal  ideas  concerning 
Man  as  an  ethical,  cultural,  metaphysical,  and 
thinking  organism.  Most  of  his  concepts  arc 
prolcgomcnous  to  the  thoughts  of  Jaspers,  Dil- 
they,  and  Ortega  y  Gasset.  The  author  looks 
at  life  as  a  spectator  and  invites  us  to  share 
his  acute  and  intriguing  judgment  on  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  problems  that  range  all  the  way  from 
“A  Theory  of  Liberty”  to  the  psychological 
impact  of  speed  on  humans.  These  essays,  var¬ 
ied  as  they  are,  should  be  of  interest  to  the 
humanist. 

Hans  Beerman 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 

**  Luis  Pedro  Bonavita.  Crdnica  general  de 
la  nacidn.  Montevideo.  The  Author.  1958. 
177  pages. 

In  the  prologue  of  this  work,  the  author,  an 
outstanding  Uruguayan  writer,  points  out  that 
“this  is  not  a  history  book,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  written  with  the  scientific  method  of  that 
discipline.  It  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than 
the  outline  of  a  general  chronicle  of  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

In  short,  this  chronicle  shows  the  sociologi¬ 
cal  development  of  Uruguay.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
complish  this,  Luis  Pedro  Bonavita  has 
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brought  to  his  work  not  only  his  knowledge 
but  also,  and  above  all,  a  fine,  acute  mind.  Nat¬ 
urally,  as  the  author  himself  admits,  “a  chron¬ 
icle  is  the  personal  and  direct  testimony  of 
what  one  has  seen,  heard,  and  read.  That  is 
to  say,  a  view  of  things  through  personal  per¬ 
ception,  not  through  systematic  investigation.” 
Nevertheless,  in  his  lxx)k  there  are  both  per¬ 
ception  and  an  investigative  spirit.  The  method 
is  strict  and  the  wording  is  clear  and  well 
rounded,  without  stylistic  adornments.  There¬ 
fore,  this  book  will  be  necessary  for  anyone 
who  wishes  to  inform  himself  and  to  hear  an 
authoritative  opinion  concerning  the  evolution 
of  the  Uruguayan  nation.  Gastdn  Figueira 

Montevideo 

Americo  Castro.  Santiago  de  Espaha. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1958.  153  pages -[-6 
plates.  $60  m/arg. 

Many  writers,  as  well  as  pilgrims,  have  taken 
the  road  to  Compostela,  the  famous  shrine  of 
Saint  James  the  Apostle  or  Santiago  in  north¬ 
western  Spain.  Not  least  among  these  is  the 
philologist  Americo  Castro,  who  in  this  book 
on  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  declares  that 
‘‘Santiago  was  not  a  mere  miraculous  appari¬ 
tion;  he  was  an  institution  affirmed  in  the 
collective  soul.” 

Castro’s  analysis  of  the  cult  of  Santiago  and 
its  religious,  intellectual,  and  political  ramifica¬ 
tions  is  interrupted,  however,  by  lengthy  re¬ 
buttals  of  the  historian  C.  Sinchez-Albornoz, 
who  has  severely  criticized  Castro’s  earlier 
work.  La  realidad  histdrica  de  Espana.  Some 
of  these  controversial  detours  will  be  of  interest 
to  specialists,  but  they  may  not  always  prove 
edifying  to  the  reader  who  is  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  Santiago.  Donald  /.  Alderson 
Stanford  Research  Institute 

Ernesto  Gimdnez  Caballero.  Revelacion 
del  Paraguay.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1958. 
310  pages. 

Gimenez  Caballero  has  in  Spain  a  reputation 
as  an  interesting  eccentric.  While  earning  his 
living  as  a  high  school  teacher,  he  set  up  in  the 
basement  of  a  caf^  on  Madrid’s  centrally-lo¬ 
cated  Puerta  del  Sol  a  “spoken  newspaper,”  an 
invention  which  he  proudly  mentions  in  this 
book;  one  member  of  the  assembly  would  re¬ 
cite  the  “editorial,”  the  next  “foreign  news,” 
and  so  forth.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  this 
was  a  way  of  getting  around  the  censorship 
of  the  Franco  regime,  which  Gimenez  Ca¬ 
ballero  was  noisily  supporting.  Franco  closed 
down  this  “spoken  newspaper,”  and  appointed 


the  “editor”  Ambassador  to  Paraguay,  partly 
as  a  reward  for  his  cult  of  that  country  and 
partly  to  put  him  away  in  the  inaccessible 
jungle. 

In  view  of  this,  one  wonders  how  well  he 
would  have  survived  in  the  Jesuit  Paraguayan 
theocracy,  of  which  this  book  is  a  panegyric. 
Presumably  he  casts  himself  in  the  role  of  one 
of  the  few  Jesuit  fathers  who  gave  the  orders, 
and  not  as  one  of  the  Indians  whose  every 
movement  was  rigorously  controlled.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gimenez  Caballero,  there  are  three 
Americas:  the  first,  that  of  the  Indians,  is  irre¬ 
vocably  past.  The  third,  that  of  the  great  cities 
such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Buenos  Aires, 
is  a  world  without  soul  and  without  future;  a 
kind  of  megalithic,  megapolitic  accident.  The 
second  America,  that  of  the  Spanish  spiritual 
conquest  of  the  New  World,  may  appear  to 
have  failed,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  three  which  can  survive. 

Looking  at  the  Yankee  invaders  who  are 
modernizing  Paraguay,  Gimenez  Caballero 
consoles  himself  with  the  proverb  “Higase  el 
milagro,  y  hagalo  el  diablo”  (Let  the  miracle 
be  done,  even  though  the  Devil  do  it).  This 
book  will  appeal  to  the  hypertrophied  nation¬ 
alism  of  Paraguayans  brought  up  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Juan  E.  O’Leary,  who  seem  congenital¬ 
ly  unable  to  see  Paraguay  as  it  really  is. 

Ronald  Hilton 
Stanford  University 

**  C^sar  Gonzilez-Ruano.  Baudelaire.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1958.  283  pages.  24 
ptas. 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Jeanne  Duval,  this 
“biografia  apasionada”  first  appeared  in  1931. 
Making  no  claim  to  definitiveness,  the  present 
text  is  based  upon  an  only  slightly  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  1947,  and  utilizes  only  those  sources 
and  reference  materials  available  at  the  time 
of  original  publication.  For  Gonzilez-Ruano 
there  are  but  two  main  phases  of  Baudelaire’s 
existence:  before  and  after  the  “midnight”  of 
Jeanne,  the  “Venus  negra”  of  the  poet.  The 
book’s  most  striking  pages  are  those  in  which 
the  biographer  strives  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
that  famous  liaison.  Fascinated  by  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  Baudelaire’s  life,  the  author  makes  little 
attempt  at  critical  evaluation,  and  allows  the 
eloquent  articles  of  Barbey  d’Aurevilley  and 
Charles  Asselineau,  reproduced  in  an  appen¬ 
dix,  to  speak  for  Les  fleurs  du  mal. 

This  popular  edition  will  serve  as  an  en¬ 
thusiastic,  if  dated  presentation  of  Baudelaire 
to  the  Hispanic  public.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

Queens  College 
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^  Gonzilez  Vera.  Algunos.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1959.  238  pages. 

Jose  Santos  Gonzalez  Vera  is  the  complete 
name  of  this  author  who,  in  1950,  won  a  Pre- 
mio  Nacional  de  Literatura  because  he  had 
become  well-known  for  two  books  he  had 
written:  Vtdas  mtntmas  (1923),  and  Alhne 
(1928).  In  1951  he  published  Cuando  era 
miichacho,  a  volume  of  autobiographical  re- 
cuerdos,  and  in  1954  he  edited  Eutrapelia,  a 
brief  collection  of  humorous  ensayos. 

Algunos,  his  latest  book,  consists  of  twelve 
biographical  sketches  of  the  following  authors: 
Alone  (Herndn  Diaz  Arrieta),  Augusto  d’Hal- 
mar,  Enrique  Espinoza,  Federico  Gana,  Jorge 
Gonzalez  Bastias,  Amanda  Labarca,  Mariano 
Latorre,  Baldomero  Lillo,  Gabriela  Mistral, 
Ernesto  Montenegro,  Manuel  Rojas,  and  Vi¬ 
cente  Perez  Rosales.  With  the  exception  of 
Enrique  Espinoza,  all  these  writers  are  Chilean. 

Why  did  Gonzalez  Vera  choose  these  auth¬ 
ors  in  preference  to  others  such  as  Neruda, 
Huidobro,  Barrios,  Prado,  or  Edwards  Bello? 
The  impression  we  gather  is  that  Gonzalez 
Vera  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading  the  works 
written  by  his  algunos.  In  fact,  he  shows  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  literary  in¬ 
fluence  that  these  writers  exerted  in  Chile  and 
finds  no  fault  with  their  writings.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  some  of  them 
were  his  very  close  friends. 

His  treatment  of  these  algunos  is  very  per¬ 
sonal.  He  tells  the  reader  about  their  lives  in  a 
very  succinct  way,  but  always  stressing  some 
episodes  that  might  serve  as  an  explanation 
for  aspects  or  the  orientacion  literaria  of  his 
biografiado's  works.  The  result  is  a  very  hu¬ 
man  and  kind  presentation  of  the  authors  and 
their  production. 

Homer  Castillo 
Northwestern  University 

**  Vicente  Aleixandre.  Los  encuentros.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Guadarrama.  1958.  301  pages,  ill. 
These  recollections  about  poets  and  writers, 
mainly  p)oets,  include  great  figures  of  a  past 
generation  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
Aleixandre  describes  the  personalities  of  ail 
these  friends  and  acquaintances  in  language 
which  is  itself  indirect  and  coolly  impersonal 
— a  gesture,  an  expression,  a  comment,  an  in¬ 
sight  into  their  varied  inspirations;  but  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  cumulative,  the  final  result  not  being  a 
sharply  drawn,  objective  pxirtrait,  but  instead 
an  understanding  vision  of  the  poetic  identity 
of  each  one.  Regionalism  and  landscape  have 


played  a  great  part  in  the  shaping  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals;  yet  with  all  the  variety  of  back¬ 
ground  and  genius,  there  is  an  unmistakable 
aire  de  jamilia  about  all  of  these  creative  fig¬ 
ures.  One  can  say  that  this  is  simply  the  way 
Aleixandre  looks  on  his  friends,  translating 
them  into  his  own  view  of  life  and  poetry.  But 
there  is  more  to  it  than  this,  for ‘what  one  real¬ 
izes  on  reading  these  recollections  is  the  im¬ 
portance  of  poetry  in  the  life  of  the  Spanish 
people.  Their  great  poets  live  humbly  among 
them,  but  in  the  midst  of  great  respect. 

James  R.  Browne 

Kenyon  College 

**  Gabriela  Mistral.  Epistolario.  Cartas  a  Eu¬ 
genio  Lebarca  (1915-16).  Raul  Silva  Cas¬ 
tro,  ed.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Universidad  de 
Chile.  1957.  58  pages. 

In  this  slim  volume  appear  the  letters  of  Ga¬ 
briela  to  her  youthful  admirer  Eugenio  La¬ 
barca,  a  collection  held  until  now  by  Marta 
Vergara  de  Chamudes,  distant  relative  of  the 
recipient.  Never  in  haste  to  answer  the  letters 
of  Labarca,  Gabriela  nevertheless  invariably 
engages  in  long  apologies  for  her  delays.  None 
of  the  attitudes  expressed  in  the  present  letters 
will  be  entirely  new  to  Gabriela’s  students; 
even  when  they  are  contradictory,  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  with  total  candor  and  sincerity.  She 
is  modest  to  a  point  of  self-effacement  that  is 
embarrassing  and  frequently  suspect;  at  the 
same  time  she  can  express  regret  that  is  al¬ 
most  picayune  because  this  or  that  award 
has  gone  to  the  wrong  person,  whether  or 
not  she  herself  happens  to  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  competition.  She  is  without 
doubt  compulsively  enamoured  of  many 
young  people,  but  even  in  her  closer  relations 
she  maintains  distances  that  recall  the  profes¬ 
sional  disinterest  tinged  with  affection  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  classroom.  The  long  delays  be¬ 
tween  letters  to  Labarca  cannot  be  dissociated 
entirely  from  the  degree  of  frankness  with 
which  she  has  expressed  herself  in  the  previous 
letter  on  subjects  ranging  from  aesthetic  judg¬ 
ment  through  emotional  reactions  down  to 
feminine  gossip  that  is  downright  trivial.  One 
wonders  if  Gabriela  ever  experienced  to  its 
greatest  possible  depth  any  of  the  sensations 
she  so  openly  discussed  or  whether  her  life  was 
not  to  a  great  extent  a  process  of  experiencing 
vicariously,  sensing  in  retrospect,  living  in  an¬ 
ticipation — never  being  at  the  present  place 
and  moment. 

Dwight  O.  Chambers 
University  of  Arizona 
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Enrico  Carrara.  Studi  petrarcheschi  ed  altri 
scritti.  Torino.  Erasmo.  1959.  xxxvi  +  372 
pages. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  book  is  made  up  of  a 
group  of  articles  composed  by  the  late  Profes¬ 
sor  Carrara,  selected  by  his  friends  to  honor  his 
memory.  Each  of  the  eleven  articles  was  care¬ 
fully  chosen  to  represent  the  most  prominent 
aspects  of  Professor  Carrara’s  interests,  his  love 
for  Petrarch  and  the  great  age  of  Humanism 
as  a  whole. 

With  the  manner  of  a  true  scholar,  Professor 
Carrara  discusses  some  questions  of  literary 
criticism  and  biography.  His  studies  revolve 
around  Petrarch,  who  dominates  and  gives 
unity  to  this  volume.  We  shall  not  find  in  this 
book  general  speculation,  but  rather  a  minute 
analysis  of  some  of  the  less  known  Latin  works 
of  the  fourteenth  century  poet;  diverse  con¬ 
temporary  contributions  to  his  legend  are  also 
examined.  If  we  let  ourselves  be  carried  away 
by  the  abundant  prose  of  Professor  Carrara, 
we  discover,  along  with  proofs  and  documents, 
the  real  face  of  Petrarch;  we  see  that  under  the 
abstract  symbolism  created  around  Laura  by 
her  legend  there  is  also  a  sorridente  fanciulla; 
what  is  the  real  nature,  what  is  the  spirit  of  this 
age  of  humanism  ?  Such  arc  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  treated  here. 

The  personality  of  Professor  Carrara  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  this  selection  by  the  sensitive 
subjectivity  of  his  criticism  and  by  the  minute 
and  thorough  accuracy  of  the  references  and 
footnotes. 

Following  the  introduction  we  find  a  com¬ 
plete  bibliography  of  Professor  Carrara’s  writ¬ 
ings.  They  span  fifty-nine  years  of  his  life,  from 
1896  to  1955.  There  arc  187  entries.  A  definite 
contribution  to  scholarship,  this  volume  will 
also  provide  the  curious  reader  with  a  deeper 
insight  and  understanding  of  Petrarch  and 
his  age. 

Guy  R.  Mermier 
Temple  University 

**  Eugenio  Levi.  II  comico  di  carattere  da 
Teofrasto  a  Pirandello.  Torino.  Einaudi. 
2nd  cd.,  1959. 183  pages,  1,200 1. 

Although  the  twelve  essays  brought  together 
in  this  volume  were  written  (and  previously 
published)  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  the  book  rather  strangely  turns  out 
to  be  a  well  integrated  whole.  It 'also  makes 


evident  the  author’s  wide  reading  and  powers 
of  exposition.  He  traces  the  original  conception 
of  comic  character  in  drama  back  to  Theo¬ 
phrastus,  and  investigates  significant  stages  of 
its  development  in  the  theater  of  Macchiavclli, 
the  Commedia  dell’  arte,  Moli^rc,  Goldoni, 
Praga  and  Pirandello.  Obviously,  his  outlook  is 
one-sidedly  restricted  to  the  Latin  Romance 
tradition,  with  comic  characters  viewed  as 
types,  and  he  disregards  the  totally  different 
manifestations  of  the  comic  in  Germanic 
drama. 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

^  Fausto  Nicolini.  Arte  e  storia  nei  "Promessi 

sposi."  Milano.  Longanesi.  1958. 540  pages. 
3,000  1. 

This  collection  of  essays  on  subjects  related  to 
the  great  Italian  classic  is  largely  an  extension 
of  the  author’s  Peste  e  untori  nei  "Promessi 
sposi”  e  nella  storia  published  in  1937.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  part  of  the  present  work 
is  not  much  more  than  a  long  defense  of  the 
author’s  earlier  contention  that  Manzoni’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  seventeenth  century  Italy  does  not  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  historical  facts,  but  is  distorted 
by  the  novelist’s  moralistic  point  of  view  in¬ 
herited  from  the  eighteenth  century  philoso- 
phes.  This  introductory  section  is  followed  by 
an  attempt  at  rehabilitating  Don  Gonzalo 
Fernandez  de  Cordoba,  who  had  been  severely 
criticized  by  Manzoni  for  his  part  in  the  war 
for  the  succession  of  Mantova.  Other  episodes 
of  the  Promessi  sposi,  such  as  the  activities  of 
the  bravi  or  the  miracle  of  the  nuts,  are  also 
examined  in  the  light  of  historical  documents. 
The  reader  who  looks  for  any  discussion  of  the 
artistic  side  of  the  Promessi  sposi,  as  the  title 
would  lead  him  to  believe,  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  this  is  uniformly  the  work  of  a 
tireless  explorer  of  archives. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Rino  Alessi.  Calda  era  la  terra.  Bologna. 

Cappelli.  1958.  345  pages.  1,800  1. 

This  novel  must  have  been  very  popular  in 
Italy  because  the  first  edition  was  sold  out  in 
a  matter  of  forty  days.  It  deals  with  life  and 
episodes  in  the  author’s  home  town  of  Cervia 
on  the  Adriatic.  The  first  part  relates  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Billi  family,  the  assassination  of  the 
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husband  Baldsera,  and  attempts  at  revenge 
years  later  by  his  son,  and  the  latter’s  life  with 
a  girl  known  as  the  “Black  Butterfly.” 

The  last  two  parts  deal  with  incidents  and 
episodes  in  the  area.  One  of  these  tells  of  an 
attempt  to  find  out  about  a  ghost  in  the  church 
and  a  stutterer  who  becomes  so  frightened  that 
he  was  cured  and  became  an  eloquent  speaker. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

**  Maria  Arcangeli.  Voci  sommesse.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1959.  115  pages.  600  1. 

A  very  attractive  collection  of  Favole  morali, 
pensieri  e  racconti.  Most  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  first  group,  of  varying  length,  all  psy¬ 
chologically  sound  and  poetically  presented  in 
a  distinctly  pessimistic  tone  insisting  on  hu¬ 
man  unreliability. 

An  exciting  tale  of  the  road  tangle  during 
Capc  retto  and  a  similar  account  of  the  author’s 
desperate  attempt  to  go  from  Orvieto  to  Bo¬ 
logna  in  1944  divide  the  two  main  sections. 
The  last  part  of  the  book  consists  of  four  ex¬ 
cellent  translations  of  bits  of  Ossian,  Dickens, 
Carlyle,  and  Emerson  and  seven  pages  of 
Pensieri,  most  of  them  acute  reflections  on 
those  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

**  Cesare  Baldoni.  "Un  giorno  di  Dio."  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  156  pages,  700  1. 

The  index  lists  forty-three  first  sentences  from 
that  number  of  sections  of  the  book,  in  which 
the  author  does  a  great  deal  of  reflecting  about 
the  feeling  of  life,  and  the  meaning  of  life. 
These  moments  of  life — love,  music,  beauty  of 
landscap>e,  cherished  things — he  calls  moments 
of  God.  He  tries  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  way 
his  thoughts  wonder  at  night  when  he  can 
not  sleep;  for  dreams;  for  vague  ideas;  for  mo¬ 
ments  of  exaltation.  He  concludes  that  then 
words  become  the  building  blocks  of  the 
infinite. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

Romano  Bilenchi.  Racconti.  Firenze.  Val- 
lecchi.  1958.  398  pages.  1,600  1. 

Romano  Bilenchi  wrote  all  his  mature  works 
between  1935  and  1945,  when  he  was  still 
relatively  young  (he  was  born  in  1909).  TTte 
present  volume,  Racconti,  contains  all  his 
short  stories.  If  we  add  a  novel,  we  have  the 
entire  literary  production  of  this  writer,  who 
does  not  produce  much  but  whatever  he  does 
has  to  be  as  close  to  perfection  as  possible — a 


rare  case  in  today’s  literary  wofld,  where  auth¬ 
ors  seem  to  be  happy  only  if  they  publish  a 
book  a  year  and  readers  are  often  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  of  volumes  a  writer  has 
in  print  than  by  their  quality.  Bilenchi’s  prose 
is  severe  and  crystalline;  it  has  the  clarity  and 
the  conciseness  of  classical  writings.  His  stories 
are  not  analytical,  yet  they  say  everything  that 
has  to  be  said — and  even  more,  in  the  sense 
that  they  actually  let  the  reader  imagine  many 
of  the  details.  Bilenchi’s  synthesis,  in  other 
words,  contains  an  analysis.  It  has  often  been 
said  that  he  is  a  writer  of  facts,  but  his  facts 
are  the  results  of  psychological  attitudes,  and 
therefore  one  must  be  able  to  look  into  them, 
to  see  what  causes  them  and  why  they  come 
to  be.  Bilenchi  often  reminds  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  Renaissance;  he  is  as  sparing  and  as  rich. 
Many  of  his  short  stories — such  as  “II  capofab- 
brica,”  “Mio  cugino  Andrea,”  and  “La 
siccita” — are  rather  well  known;  but  there  are 
many  others  in  this  volume  that  are  mem¬ 
orable. 

Giovanni  Cecchetti 
Tulane  University 

^  Rolando  Cristofanelli.  Due  storie  di  donne. 

Milano.  Feltrinelli.  1959.  159  pages.  400  1. 
The  first  story  “Cristina,”  relates  the  moral 
degeneration  of  a  poor,  respectable  family  in 
Rome.  The  widowed  mother,  prompted  by  the 
urgent  need  of  money,  drives  Lina  to  suicide 
and  Cristina  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 
cynical  Franco.  Without  love,  Cristina  marries 
a  dull  government  clerk,  and  her  mother  be¬ 
comes  Franco’s  mistress. 

In  “La  Diva,”  Lulu,  vain  but  beautiful,  naive 
and  stupid,  “would  sell  herself  to  the  devil  to 
become  an  actress.”  She  attains  her  goal  by 
being  falsely  accused  of  murder,  exculpated, 
then  exploited  through  the  vulgar  publicity 
pj-ovided  by  her  lover. 

In  both  stories,  the  girls  seem  to  lack  will 
and  character.  Realistic  episodes  are  treated 
without  crude  language,  and  with  a  certain 
objectivity  reminiscent  of  Maupassant. 

Linton  C.  Stevens 
University  of  Alabama 

Nelio  Ferrando.  Un  giornale  per  Luca. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1959. 109  pages.  700  1. 
The  critics  who  awarded  the  Premio  Deledda 
for  1958  to  this  very  original  novel  compared 
its  author  to  Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Piran¬ 
dello — surely  the  oddest  linking  of  names  in 
the  history  of  comparative  literature.  The  story 
is  an  oblique  commentary  on  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  journalism  and  life.  A  group  of  journal- 
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ists  prepare  a  miniature  newspaper  for  a  dying 
child  who  is  fascinated  by  their  work.  He  lis¬ 
tens  with  detached  pleasure  to  the  record  of 
sordid  crimes  until  the  name  of  a  murdered 
child  which  is  his  own  name  makes  him  con¬ 
scious  of  the  common  mortality  which  he 
shares  with  the  shadowy  creatures  of  the  news 
items. 

Beatrice  Corrigan 
University  of  Toronto 

**  Great  Hope.  La  figlia  del  lago  e  Altri  rac- 
conti.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  155  pages. 
6001. 

This  book  contains  two  stories  of  about  equal 
length — the  one  that  provides  the  title  and  an¬ 
other  entitled  “Vino  amico  e  traditore.”  Al¬ 
though  fairly  interesting,  neither  are  of  great 
literary  value,  in  my  opinion.  Both  are  on  the 
romantic  and  melodramatic  side,  with  virtue 
being  hard  put  during  most  of  the  tale  but 
triumphant  in  the  end.  In  each  we  have  a 
rather  large  number  of  characters  whose  paths 
criss-cross,  sometimes  in  rather  devious  ways, 
but  there  is  never  a  doubt  as  to  who  will  come 
out  best  in  the  end.  A  list  of  characters  at  the 
beginning  of  each  story  helps  the  reader  keep 
them  straight. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

*  Enrico  La  Stella,  ll  silenzio  i  fuori.  Milano. 

Sugar.  1958.  205  pages.  1,200  1. 

Enrico  La  Stella  has  not  published  much  yet. 
A  slim  volume  containing  two  long  stories 
won  him  the  Bagutta  Prize  “Opere  Prima”  in 
1957.  II  silenzio  h  fuori  is  his  second  book.  La 
Stella  tells  the  story  of  Sergio  Ceriani’s  five 
months  in  a  sanatorium  near  Milan.  The  novel 
is  full  of  characters — sick  people,  nuns,  doc¬ 
tors;  some  well  developed  and  some  necessarily 
sketchy.  The  sanatorium  appears  always  rich 
in  hopes  and  illusions,  but  it  actually  represents 
the  background  for  a  love  story  which,  like 
life,  is  present  everywhere.  Sergio  becomes 
deeply  involved  with  Valeria,  a  figure  who 
seems  to  be  continuously  hanging  between  the 
two  poles  of  warm  abandonment  and  cold  dis¬ 
tance.  When  she  gives  herself  completely  to 
love  it  is  too  late,  and  it  is  like  trying  to  cling 
to  life  itself  while  it  is  fleeing  from  her.  Valeria 
succumbs  to  the  disease  and  Sergio  recovers. 
When  he  leaves  the  sanatorium,  outside  he 
finds  emptiness  and  silence  and  has  to  start  his 
life  all  over  again.  La  Stella  writes  in  a  very 
simple  style;  he  indulges  in  no  rhetoric  and 
wastes  no  words.  Giovanni  Cecchetti 

Tulane  University 


**  Cesare  Pavese,  Bianca  Garufi.  Fuoco 
grande.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1959.  105  pages. 
The  eleven  chapters  of  this  brief  novel  were 
written  in  1946  and  are  now  published  almost 
ten  years  after  Pavese’s  suicide.  Following  an 
unusual  procedure,  Pavese  and  Bianca  Garufi, 
identified  merely  as  a  friend  of  those  years  but 
actually  also  the  interlocutor  of  Dialoghi  con 
Leucb,  collaborated  in  telling  the  story  alter¬ 
nately,  episode  by  episode,  from  the  man’s  and 
the  woman’s  point  of  view.  Though  the  manu¬ 
script  was  left  unfinished,  it  stops  at  a  point 
at  which  the  strange  mystery  which  underlies 
the  lives  of  the  protagonists  may  be  considered 
as  resolved.  The  locale  is  Maratea,  on  the  Cala¬ 
brian  coast,  the  milieu  is  that  of  the  Southern 
upper  class,  the  emotional  climate  is  one  of 
despair  and  inevitability. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Columbia  University 

**  Fernando  Tempesti.  La  raganella.  Milano. 

Fcltrinelli.  1959.  247  pages.  I3OOI. 

The  main  characters  of  this  novel:  Rolando 
Stiantoni,  a  teacher;  Lorenzo  Vigezi,  a  former 
resistance  leader;  Dina,  Lorenzo’s  wife  and 
Rolando’s  mistress;  and  “II  professore,”  also 
an  ex-parti giano,  represent  several  aspects  of 
postwar  life  in  Italy.  “II  professore’’  propounds 
Marxist  ideas  while  remaining  quite  Christian 
in  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  beings.  Lorenzo 
seems  to  have  lost  touch  with  humanity  and 
to  be  moved  by  political  considerations  that 
make  him  a  blind  tool  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

As  for  Rolando  and  Dina,  they  are  the  un¬ 
committed  young  people  of  Italy  who  rebel 
against  the  rules  of  their  elders  but  have  found 
no  workable  values  to  take  their  place.  What 
is  truly  outstanding  in  Tempesti’s  novel  is  the 
excellence  of  its  dialogues,  the  blunt  realism 
of  its  situations,  the  clever  and  dispassionate 
analysis  of  problems  as  they  arise.  We  are  able 
to  sec  how  life  has  changed  in  Italy,  since  the 
end  of  the  recent  war,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  earning  a  livelihood,  settling  f)olitical  prob¬ 
lems,  and  facing  serious  social  and  phycho- 
.  logical  situations. 

Pierre  C  our  tines 
Queens  College 

^  Emanuele  Zuccato.  El  pato  a  quatro.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  77  pages.  300  1. 
Though  this  play  is  written  mostly  in  V'enetian 
dialect,  there  arc  also  snatches  of  French  and 
of  standard  Italian.  The  originality  of  its  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  matched  by  qualities  of  the  plot. 
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which  is  that  of  a  broadly  funny  situation 
comedy.  A  penniless  vagabond  comes  home 
to  ask  help  from  his  childhood  friends  in 
Venice.  They  treat  him  badly  until  it  appears 
that  he  is  a  millionaire,  etc.,  etc. 

Bonner  Mitchell 
University  of  Missouri 

*  Lattanzi.  Aspetti,  prospetti,  retrospetti. 

Siena.  Maia.  1957.  233  pages.  1,200  1. 

As  the  title  suggests,  this  book  is  a  wandering 
through  1-he  present  (aspects),  future  (pros¬ 
pects),  and  past  (retrospects)  in  the  field  of 
modern  letters.  It  consists  of  short,  untitled 
essays,  between  two  and  three  pages  in  length, 
on  unconnected  topics,  such  as  the  atheism  of 
democratic  poets  like  Whitman  and  Verhaer- 
en,  the  validity  of  the  concept  of  literary  genres 
according  to  Anceschia  and  Richards,  the  “aca¬ 
demic”  criticism  of  Mario  Praz,  a  contrast  be¬ 
tween  Cellini  and  Soffici  as  writers  of  memoirs, 
Melville’s  alleged  self-portrait  in  a  description 
of  Tiberius’s  head  in  his  Journal,  and  the  like. 
Random  thoughts  of  this  sort  may  have  a  claim 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader  if  they  possess 
great  intrinsic  value,  or  if  they  are  the  work 
of  a  genius.  Neither  condition  obtains  in  this 
case.  The  thoughts  expressed  are  generally 
either  trite  or  paradoxical,  and  very  seldom 
do  they  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  disconcerted,  if  not  irritated, 
by  the  author’s  effort  for  originality  at  all  cost, 
by  his  unorthodox  spelling  and  syntax,  and  by 
his  pose — such  as  the  use  of  his  surname  alone 
(Lattanzi)  reminiscent  of  the  same  annoying 
affectation  of  one  of  our  popular  pianists. 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Annunziata  Maria  Papini.  Ricimero: 
L’agonia  dell’  Jmpero  Romano  d’Occi- 
dente.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1959.  155  pages. 
700  1. 

The  author’s  undertaking,  to  illuminate  the 
last  phase  of  the  Western  Empire  through  the 
figure  of  the  German  Ricimer,  “the  king¬ 
maker,”  is  reasonable,  but  the  result  is  too 
feeble  to  justify  the  book  at  all.  The  essay  itself 
begins  only  with  page  107,  everything  before 
being  extensive  quotation  from  a  variety  of 
secondary  sources,  including  a  listing  of  Ro¬ 
man  popes  up  to  A.D.  872  (Ricimer  died  in 
472)  and  an  eleven-page  series  of  urban  pre¬ 
fects  from  749  b.c.  to  a.d.  600,  the  relevance 
of  which  to  the  supposedly  central  figure  is 
wholly  unapparent  to  this  reviewer.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  Ricimer  in  his  relations  to  Majorian, 
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Marcellinus  and  others  is  more  an  attempt  to 
whitewash  than  to  explain  him.  Neither  effort 
is  successful.  Direct  resort  to  the  lively  and 
readable  poet  Sidonius  Apollinaris  will  be 
more  rewarding  than  to  this  derivative  medley. 

W.  Edward  Brown 
Lafayette  College 

**  GEc  (Enrico  Gianeri).  Storia  della  cari- 
catura.  Milano.  Omnia.  1959. 334  pages,  ill. 
-j-  28  plates. 

The  need  for  visual  exaggeration  appeared  in 
pre-history.  Actually,  the  author  maintains, 
“caricature  came  into  the  world  with  Man,” 
as  the  necessity  to  make  graphic  signs  for  those 
ideas  which  later  became  words.  Previous  his¬ 
torical  research  had  been  done  by  Thomas 
Wright  as  well  as  Campfleury  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century;  the  present  volume,  however,  is 
a  comprehensive  survey,  acknowledging  Goya 
and  Hokusai  as  masters  in  a  field  which  is  used 
for  the  purpose  of  malicious  humor  as  well  as 
political  lampooning.  The  publication  is  mar¬ 
red  by  careless  layout  and  poor  color  repro¬ 
ductions. 

John  O’Neil 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

**  Emanuele  Severino.  Im  struttura  origi- 
naria.  Brescia.  La  Scuola.  1958.  415  pages. 
2,800  1. 

Italian  Symbolist  philosophers  are  among  the 
best.  Peano  and  Burali-Forti  rank  with  Russell 
and  Whitehead. 

In  the  above  tradition,  this  book  attempts 
to  arrive  at  a  characterization  of  reality  by 
mathematical  Logic.  The  book  has  no  style 
(that  would  be  difficult),  and  the  concepts  are 
overdiluted  with  words,  but  still  one  feels  ad¬ 
miration  for  a  scholar  so  deeply  involved  in 
his  philosophical  ideas. 

Metaphysics  is  possible  for  Severino.  Daring 
is  his  endeavor  to  establish  the  existence  of  the 
immutable,  which  he  does  along  lines  suggest¬ 
ing  Spinoza. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  Italian  books, 
such  as  this  one,  lack  an  index. 

Kenneth  J.  Pratt 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

**  Franco  Della  Peruta.  /  democratici  e  la 
rivoluzione  italiana.  Milano.  Feltrinelli. 
1958. 537  pages.  4,000 1. 

This  book  relates  the  controversies  that  arose 
among  the  Italian  republicans  after  the  collapse 
of  the  1848  revolution.  Mazzini  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  insisted  that  a  political  revolution 
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should  have  priority  over  social  and  economic 
changes,  and  that  all  controversial  issues 
should  be  avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  party  on  the  eve  of  a  possible  re¬ 
newal  of  the  struggle.  Ferrari,  Montanelli,  Cer- 
nuschi,  Pisacane,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Cat- 
taneo  maintained  that  a  free  discussion  was 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  program  of  action,  and  that  such  a 
program  should  offer  the  poorer  classes  a  social 
and  economic  “stake”  in  the  revolution  they 
would  be  asked  to  light  and  die  for.  Della 
Peruta  is  an  able  Marxist  historian.  As  a  his¬ 
torian  he  gives  a  competent,  objective,  and  well 
documented  presentation  of  the  contrasting 
viewpoints.  As  a  Marxist  he  favors  the  thesis 
of  the  “forerunners”  of  Italian  socialism,  and 
condemns  as  insufficient  Mazzini’s  “formal¬ 
istic”  conception  of  freedom.  But  insufficient 
for  what.?  For  the  solution  of  the  Italian  prob¬ 
lems  of  1850,  or  of  those  of  one  century  later? 
The  ignorance  of  the  Italian  “proletariat” 
made  it  extremely  conservative  in  1850.  The 
Milanese  barabba  was  pro-Austrian;  the  Nea- 
p>olitan  peasants  massacred  the  Pisacane  expe¬ 
dition  that  wanted  to  free  them  from  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  In  order  to  educate  and  organize  the 
masses  for  the  realization  of  a  program  of  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  progress,  it  was  necessary 
first  to  win  the  political  freedom  of  speech  and 
association — and  that  was  precisely  the  thesis 
of  “formalistic”  Mazzini! 

Joseph  Rossi 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Walter  Vaccari.  Vita  e  tumulti  di  F.  T. 

Marinetti.  Milano.  Omnia.  1959. 381  pages, 

ill.  +  12  plates. 

Vaccari’s  life  of  Marinetti,  the  extraordinary 
founder  and  impresario  of  Futurism,  is  worthy 
of  its  picaresque  subject.  The  author  shrewdly 
sets  forth  the  peculiar  complexities  of  Mari¬ 
netti’s  personality,  which  was  compounded — 
paradoxical  as  this  may  seem — of  native  acu¬ 
men  and  a  power  drive  closely  bordering  on 
megalomania.  The  movement  in  the  visual  arts 
which  this  meteoric  figure  championed  has 
made  its  sure  mark  in  the  history  of  avant- 
garde  painting  and  sculpture,  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Italy  or  the  turbulent  years  directly 
preceding  World  War  One.  Yet  its  begetter  has 
either  been  forgotten  or  else  discounted  as  an 
eccentric  showman  whose  weird  propagan- 
distic  methods  inspire  nothing  but  embar¬ 
rassed  laughs  (or  superior  snickers).  It  is  to 


Vaccari’s  credit  that  he  has  managed  to  vindi¬ 
cate  Marinetti’s  fundamental  originality,  cour¬ 
age,  and  imaginative  vision. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 

**  Vittorio  de  Caprariis.  Storia  di  unalleanza. 

Genesi  e  significato  del  Patto  Atlantico. 

Roma.  “Opere  Nuove.”  1958.  187  pages. 

600  1. 

The  theory  is  proposed  that  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  is  not  a  product 
of  contrivance  based  upon  expedience.  The 
N.A.T.O.  nations  actually  have  comprised  a  com¬ 
munity  along  the  Atlantic  perimeter  for  cen¬ 
turies,  and  together  have  evolved  a  singular 
civilization  of  common  ideals  and  values.  Each 
nation  has  contributed  and  received  in  this 
dialectical  historical  process.  n.a.t.o.  signifies 
the  point  at  which  collective  hostility  was 
turned  outward,  and  implies  conscious  realiza¬ 
tion  of  community. 

This  book  may  demonstrate  a  contemporary 
need  to  explain  the  economic  and  social  inte¬ 
gration  towards  which  Europe  is  moving,  and 
to  have  an  acceptable  community  Voll^sgeist 
when  unity  is  achieved. 

Eugene  E.  Graziano 
Southern  Illinois  University  Library 

**  Ernesto  de  Martino.  Sud  e  magia.  Milano. 

Feltrinelli.  1959.  207  pages.  2,000 1. 

In  this  interesting  study  de  Martino  examines 
the  folklore  of  magical  practices  in  Southern 
Italy:  incantations,  fascinations,  benedictions 
and  curses,  curative  and  destructive  magic, 
exorcisms  and  related  aspects  of  witchcraft.  An 
appendix  deals  specifically  with  tarantism  and 
the  famous  dance  ritual  designed  to  overcome 
that  disorder. 

So  far  from  being  purely  descriptive,  de 
Martino’s  method  is  directed  toward  a  full 
anthropological  and  philosophical  illumina¬ 
tion  of  this  curious  cluster  of  phenomena.  Im¬ 
portant  historical  connections  are  made — c.g., 
with  the  ancient  Dionysiac  rite  in  Greece  and 
her  colonies — and  new  light  is  shed  on  funda¬ 
mental  categories,  such  as  “negativity”  and 
“malignancy,”  by  means  of  phenomenological 
analysis.  The  volume  contains  a  number  of 
striking  illustrations  and  a  critical  apparatus 
rich  in  references  to  Italian,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man  source  material. 

Francis  Golffing 
Bennington  College 


Books  in  English 

(For  Other  Bookj  in  English,  see  “Headliners") 


**  Lily  B.  Campbell.  Divine  Poetry  and 
Drama  in  Sixteenth  Century  England. 
Berkeley,  Calif.  University  of  California 
Press  (Cambridge.  Cambridge  University 
Press).  1959.  viii  +  268  pages.  $5. 
Characteristically,  Lily  Campbell  has  selected 
an  important  but  somewhat  neglected  field  of 
English  literature.  Her  study  is  in  two  sections. 
The  first  deals  with  hymns  and  metrical  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  psalms,  versified  portions  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  vari¬ 
ous  related  genres  such  as  heroic  poems  on 
Biblical  figures.  The  second  section  examines 
the  numerous  Biblical  dramas,  both  Latin 
and  English,  produced  during  the  century. 
Throughout,  the  author  is  accurate  and  thor¬ 
ough  without  becoming  pedantic.  Despite  her 
remark  in  the  preface,  “I  have  omitted  consid¬ 
eration  of  continental  backgrounds  except  as 
they  were  directly  influential,”  her  work  is  in 
no  sense  parochial.  Savonarola,  Erasmus,  Lu¬ 
ther,  Du  Bartas,  and  Beza  are  treated  in  detail, 
and  other,  lesser  continental  writers  are  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned.  The  illuminating  com¬ 
ments  on  Milton  as  a  divine  poet  suggest  one 
of  the  few  criticisms  which  could  be  made  of 
Lily  Campbell’s  work.  One  wishes  that  she 
would  stray  more  frequently  beyond  her  self- 
appointed  limits  to  comment  on  the  influence 
of  divine  literature  on  the  secular  literature 
which  is  chiefly  read  today.  However,  this  is 
probably  material  for  another  book. 

O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr. 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Euripides.  Electra.  Emily  Townsend 
Vermeule,  tr.;  The  Phoenician  Women, 
Elizabeth  Wyckoff,  tr.;  The  Bacchae,  Wil¬ 
liam  Arrowsmith,  tr.  David  Grene,.  Rich¬ 
mond  Lattimore,  eds.  Chicago.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  1959.  v  228  pages. 
$3.95. 

In  this  ninth  and  final  volume  of  The  Com¬ 
plete  Greeks  Tragedies,  Electra  is  translated  by 
Emily  Townsend  Vermeule,  The  Phoenician 
Women  by  Elizabeth  Wyckoff,  and  The  Bac¬ 
chae  by  William  Arrowsmith.  Of  these  trans¬ 
lations  nothing  remains  to  be  said  except  to 
wish  that  they  were  in  either  prose  or  verse — 
an  objection  that  is  made  to  many  of  the 
earlier  volumes  also.  The  introduction  to 
Electra  indicates  a  present-day  psychological 
concern  in  Euripides  which  cannot  be  estab¬ 


lished  as  belonging  to  his  concept  of  the  drama, 
but  it  is  possibly  justified  if  one  believes  that 
every  age  must  make  its  own  translations.  Ar¬ 
rowsmith ’s  remark  (p.  142)  may  be  taken  as  a 
pithy  corrective  of  this  anachronism:  “The 
reader  who  is  not  willing  to  follow  where  the 
play,  rather  than  his  prejudice,  leads  him  for¬ 
feits  his  quarry.”  Euripides  has,  however,  con¬ 
sistently  baffled  his  admirers  for  centuries 
with  his  multi-faceted  dramas,  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  be  all  things  to  all  men. 

The  editors  of  these  nine  volumes,  David 
Grene  and  Richmond  Lattimore,  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upx)n  the  completion  of  their  seven- 
year-long  arduous  project.  /.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Jean  H.  Hagstrum.  The  Sister  Arts:  The 
Tradition  of  Literary  Pictorialism  and 
English  Poetry  from  Dryden  to  Gray.  Chi¬ 
cago.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1958. 
xxii  -j-  337  pages  +  32  plates.  $7.50. 

The  author  traces  the  important  critical  con¬ 
cept  ut  pictura  poesis  from  its  (apparently) 
first  enunciation  by  Simonides  of  (>os  through 
the  period  of  its  greatest  influence,  the  later 
eighteenth  century.  The  first  half  of  his  work 
incorporates  into  itself  and  supersedes  earlier 
studies  of  the  same  critical  topos,  throwing 
considerable  light  on  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Marvell  by  the  way.  The  second 
makes  effective  use  of  the  topos  in  interpreting 
Dryden,  Pope,  Thomson,  and  Gray. 

Hagstrum  remarks  that  examples  of  pictur¬ 
esque  (perhaps  better  “pictorial,”  to  ayoid  pos¬ 
sible  confusion)  poetry  are  to  be  found  outside 
the  Augustan  age,  citing  Keats’s  “Grecian 
Urn”  and  “Autumn”  as  examples.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  study  will  be  pursued,  since  it 
would  undoubtedly  help  to  draw  more  exactly 
the  line  that  separates  necxlassical  from  ro¬ 
mantic  poetry.  There  are  thirty-two  plates, 
which  genuinely  illuminate  the  text,  and  are 
not,  thank  heaven,  those  which  have  been  re¬ 
produced  to  the  point  of  nausea.  The  style  is 
somewhat  heavy.  John  M.  Raines 

University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Edwin  Honig.  Dark  Conceit:  T he  Making 
of  Allegory.  Evanston,  Ill.  Northwestern 
University  Press.  1959.  xiii  -|-  210  pages. 
$4.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  irritatingly  brilliant  book 
is  to  strip  away  some  of  the  misconceptions 
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surrounding  the  study  of  allegory,  and  to  trace 
its  use  as  a  continuing  feature  of  artistic  crea¬ 
tion  from  Spenser  through  such  writers  as 
Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  Kafka.  Contending 
that  modern  critics  have  confused  matters  by 
taking  Coleridge’s  disjunction  of  the  Allegor¬ 
ical  and  the  Symbolical  too  literally,  Honig 
insists  that  in  fact  allegory  is  “the  literary  type 
that  engages,  more  fully  than  any  other,  the 
symbolic  uses  of  literature.”  While  not  deny¬ 
ing  the  virtues  of  historicism,  he  suggests  that 
the  effect  of  allegory  in  great  part  resides  in 
the  way  it  may  elicit  a  new  interpretation  from 
its  audience  when  cultural  values  have  shifted. 
He  then  works  from  a  consideration  of  a 
number  of  allegorical  techniques  toward  a 
view  of  allegory  as  expressed  in  the  workings 
of  epic,  satire,  and  pastoral. 

Honig  has  the  ability  to  range  among  some 
very  different  authors  (although  perhaps  too 
few  of  them)  and  to  draw  illuminating  and 
suggestive  parallels,  but  the  reader  may  find 
his  classificatory  approach  somewhat  mechan¬ 
ical  and  his  s^yle  unnecessarily  dense.  Like 
Frye’s  Anatomy  of  Criticism,  the  book  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  archetypalists,  in 
moving  away  from  direct  explicatory  and  his¬ 
torical  comment  on  literary  texts,  are  not  mere¬ 
ly  tending  toward  an  extra<ritical  autonomy 
and  viewing  those  texts  as  incidental  to  the 
purposes  of  the  creator<ritic.  One  may  well 
regard  such  works  as  this  one  with  both  ad¬ 
miration  and  apprehension. 

Lawrence  Poston,  III 
Princeton,  N.  f. 

®  John  T.  Krumpelmann.  Bayard  Taylor 
and  German  Letters.  Hamburg.  De 
Gruyter.  1959.  235  pages.  25  dm. 

The  name  of  Bayard  Taylor  does  not  loom 
large  now  in  any  survey  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  if  it  is  not  entirely  omitted.  But,  though 
he  has  been  subclassified  as  “laureate  of  the 
Gilded  Age,”  he  remains  interesting  as  a  vig¬ 
orous  nineteenth<entury  literary  mediator  be¬ 
tween  nations,  a  role  of  which  his  translation 
of  Goethe’s  Faust  was  perhaps  the  most  notable 
evidence.  The  present  volume,  a  diligent  re¬ 
working  of  a  dissertation  to  twice  its  original 
length,  constitutes  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
particular  role,  and  includes  an  excellent  Tay¬ 
lor  bibliography.  The  absence  of  an  alphabet¬ 
ical  index  to  so  painstakingly  complete  a  study 
is  regrettable.  Regrettable  are  also  such  tedious¬ 
ly  earnest  observations  as  “Taylor’s  Central 
Africa  (1854)  contains  only  three  references 
to  German  literature.”  The  scholarly  investi¬ 


gator  can  go  too  far — and  yet  not  far  and  deep 
enough — in  underscoring  “the  desirable  cul¬ 
tural  relations  .  .  .  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States.” 

Gerhard  Friedrich 
Cedar  Crest  College 

Lacy  Lockert.  Studies  in  French-Classical 
Tragedy.  Nashville,  Tenn.  Vanderbilt 
University  Press.  1958.  529  pages.  $6.50. 
Lockert’s  conclusions,  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  plays  as  plays,  prove  as  interesting 
as  and  perhaps  more  rewarding  than  those  of 
recent  scholarship,  which  has  emphasized  al¬ 
legory,  symbolism  and  stylistics  in  French 
classical  tragedy.  Corneille  and  Racine  receive 
217  pages.  The  Cid  quarrel,  the  gallant  pseudo- 
historical  romance,  and  Racine’s  rivalry  are 
held  responsible  for  three  periods  of  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Ck)rneille’s  own  taste,  most  successfully 
expressed  in  the  Cid  itself  during  an  initial 
period  in  his  career.  Racine’s  education  and 
consequent  understanding  of  Greek  drama 
enabled  this  author,  unlike  Corneille,  to  rise 
above  contemporary  restrictive  convention.  De¬ 
voted  to  the  imitation  of  Sophocles  and  Eu¬ 
ripides,  striving  for  universal  admiration,  Ra¬ 
cine,  disappointed  at  La  Thebatde’s  reception, 
catered  to  romanesque  taste  in  Alexandre  and 
even  Andromaque,  moved  toward  natural 
simplicity  in  Britannicus,  reverted  to  the  ro¬ 
manesque  in  BirSnice,  and  progressed  steadily 
with  Bajazet,  Mithridate,  and  Iphigenie 
toward  the  supremely  classical  Phhdre. 

Thomas  Corneille  and  Du  Ryer  are  given 
top  ranking  among  minor  dramatists,  as 
among  plays  of  this  group  is  Rotrou’s  Cosrohs. 
Tristan  I’Hermite’s  reaction  against  Pierre 
Corneille’s  theater  makes  him  a  precursor  of 
Quinault  and  Racine. 

La  Grange-Chancel  links  the  seventeenth 
century  to  an  inadequately  discussed  eight¬ 
eenth.  Voltaire  is  depicted,  like  Crebillon,  as 
writing  mere  melodrama,  and  Alfieri  receives 
somewhat  gratuitous  attention  because  he,  un¬ 
like  the  latter  two,  merits  joining  Corneille 
and  Racine  as  a  major  writer  of  neoclassical 
tragedy. 

A  splendid  critical  faculty  for  recognizing 
good  and  bad  characterizes  Lockert’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  French  plays  and  his  comparisons  with 
English  drama.  His  debt  to  and  disagreements 
with  the  great  Lancaster  typify  the  thorough 
evidence  of  knowledge  of  the  scholarship  in 
this  field  that  permeates  the  book. 

fohn  Van  Eerde 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
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**  Joseph  Anthony  Mazzeo.  Structure  and 
Thought  in  the  "Paradiso."  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Cornell  University  Press.  1958.  xi  +  220 
pages.  $4.50. 

The  six  articles  included  in  this  volume  are 
among  the  most  significant  contributions  to 
recent  Dantean  scholarship.  They  have  first 
been  published  in  various  journals  (1955-57), 
not  all  of  which  are  easily  available  in  college 
libraries.  Mazzeo  deals  with  some  of  the  most 
complicated  issues  of  the  Paradiso,  which  have 
attracted  scholars  for  a  long  time  yet  call 
forth  constant  reappraisal  and  reinterpretation: 
“Dante  and  the  Phaedrus  Tradition  of  Poetic 
Inspiration”;  “Dante’s  Conception  of  Poetic 
Expression”;  “Dante’s  Conception  of  Love  and 
Beauty”;  “Dante  and  the  Pauline  Modes  of 
Vision”;  “Plato’s  ‘Eros’  and  Dante’s  ‘Amore’  ”; 
“Dante’s  Sun  Symbolism  and  the  Visions  Of 
the  Blessed.” 

As  the  titles  indicate,  the  aesthetic,  philo¬ 
sophic,  and  theological  approaches  are  inter¬ 
twined  to  grasp  the  most  perfect  integration 
of  poetry  and  thought,  of  realism  and  symbol¬ 
ism  in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  author  fol¬ 
lows  the  great  theme  of  love  as  the  first  stage 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  from  the 
Phaedrus  and  the  Symposium  through  pagan 
and  Christian  neo-platonism  to  the  religious 
thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  its  summing 
up  in  the  Commedia;  he  analyzes  the  parallels 
as  well  as  the  diversities  between  the  Platonic 
and  the  Dantean  symbolism  and  vision.  The 
investigation  confirms  how  much  scholarly 
and  poetic  tradition  and  personal  experience 
are  interwoven  in  Dante,  who  combines  Plato’s 
ascent  to  the  ultimate  realm  of  the  with 
Paul’s  vision  of  God  beyond  space  and  time. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

**  Sanford  B.  Meech.  Design  M  Chaucer’s 
“Troilus."  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1959.  xii  +  529  pages.  $10. 
Here  is  perhaps  an  ultimate  in  the  mechan¬ 
ically  analytic  method  of  literary  criticism.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meech  has  examined  and  catalogued  the 
differences  between  Boccaccio’s  and  Chaucer’s 
renderings  of  the  Troilus  tale  minutely  and 
even  tediously.  He  directs  attention  especially 
to  Chaucer’s  additions  to  make  time  relation¬ 
ships  and  physical  settings  more  definite,  to  his 
changes,  both  literal  and  figurative  in  depict¬ 
ing  characters,  including  the  narrator  himself, 
and  to  the  fuller  and  definitely  Christian  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  force  of  destiny. 


Criseyde  and  Diomede  he  finds  most 
changed.  Chaucer  gives  Criseyde  new  motiva¬ 
tion  of  fear  and  tones  down  her  sexuality. 
Diomede,  who  was  allowed  some  worthiness 
as  true  lover  by  Boccaccio,  has  become  for 
Chaucer  a  playboy  adventurer  whose  pursuit 
of  the  lady  is  an  unworthy  pastime.  Pandarus 
is  made  more  complex  and  interest  in  him 
heightened,  yet  for  all  the  ingenuity  granted 
him  in  the  ascending  action,  in  the  falling  part 
he  is  pathetic.  Troilus  himself  has  become  the 
ideal  courtly  lover  and  has  achieved  tragic 
stature,  at  least  by  medieval  concepts.  Meech, 
more  than  most  students,  finds  a  firm,  though 
oblique  preparation  throughout  the  Troilus 
for  the  final  Christian  view  which  does  not  be¬ 
come  explicit  until  the  end  of  the  px)em.  This 
treatment  of  destiny,  he  sees  as  a  deliberately 
added  irony  and  a  part  of  Chaucer’s  grand  de¬ 
sign  from  the  beginning. 

There  is  no  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  schol¬ 
arly  work  which  has  preceded  the  writing. 
The  observations  have  been  well  considered 
and  the  evidence  is  more  than  fully  presented. 
The  reportage  of  the  scholarly  process  is,  how¬ 
ever,  monotonously  repetitious.  With  the  ex¬ 
cuse  of  fresh  approaches,  pretty  much  the  same 
straw  is  threshed  over  and  over  again,  with 
pretty  much  the  same  grain  resulting.  I  find 
myself  irritated  also  by  the  mechanics  of  the 
book.  If  one  would  check  the  context  of  quota¬ 
tions  introduced  as  evidence  from  either  the 
Filostrato  or  the  Troilus,  he  must  tun.i  the 
pages  to  the  bulky  appendix  at  the  end.  Paren¬ 
theses  enclosing  part  and  line  numbers  ap¬ 
pended  to  such  quotations  as  they  occur  would 
have  materially  eased  the  reader’s  task.  One  at 
length  thinks,  “Why  bother?”  and  stops  check¬ 
ing.  Although  I  would  not  liken  Chaucer’s 
Troilus  to  a  mosquito,  I  am  reminded,  after 
wrestling  with  the  general  cumbersomeness 
and  repetitiveness  of  this  book,  of  the  old 
figure  of  killing  a  mosquito  with  a  sledge 
hammer.  Edward  Murray  Clar\ 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana 

John  Senior.  The  Way  Down  and  Out: 

The  Occult  in  Symbolist  Literature.  Ithaca, 

N.  Y.  Cornell  University  Press.  1959.  xxvi 
-f-  217  pages.  $3.75. 

Despite  the  complications  of  treating  a  some¬ 
times  elusive  and  often  misunderstood  con¬ 
cept — the  occult — Senior’s  book  reads  very 
well.  The  first  six  chapters  succinctly  present 
background  information;  this  highly  informa¬ 
tive  section  is  well  worth  a  careful  reading. 
In  the  remaining  five  chapters  the  author  deals 
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with  writers  through  whose  works  run  strong 
currents  of  occultism.  After  he  analyzes  these 
currents  in  Blake  and  Hugo,  the  author  goes 
on  to  the  French  Symbolists.  The  last  two 
chapters  deal  with  Yeats  and  Eliot.  The  quota¬ 
tions,  especially  from  the  French  Symbolists, 
are  well  chosen.  E.  Paul  Gauthier 

Marquette  University 

^  Walter  H.  Sokel.  The  Writer  in  Extremis: 
Expressionism  in  Twentieth-Century  Ger¬ 
man  Literature.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford 
University  Press.  1959.  vii  -f-  251  pages. 
$5. 

Walter  H.  Sokel  has  given  us  a  very  convinc¬ 
ing  analysis  of  German  Expressionism.  The 
basic  objectives  of  his  study  may  be  defined 
briefly  as  the  attempt,  first  to  deduce  the  move¬ 
ment  from  Kantian  aesthetics,  stressing  there¬ 
by  the  element  of  tradition  in  a  movement 
avowedly  so  averse  to  any  kind  of  tradition, 
and  then  to  describe  its  various  facets  within 
the  context  of  general  European  “Modernism.” 
He  has  succeeded  in  both;  there  are  quite 
obviously  lines  that  connect  German  Expres¬ 
sionism  with  the  literary  events  at  other  times 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  Kleist  and 
Buchner,  but  also  with  T.  S.  Eliot,  James  Joyce, 
Ezra  Pound,  and  many  others.  However,  this 
approach  to  the  problem  creates  new  difficul¬ 
ties.  By  placing  the  movement  into  such  large 
contexts,  the  details  are  apt  to  get  blurred.  Ex¬ 
pressionism  and  “Modernism”  become  at  times 
so  inextricably  entwined  that  the  author  has 
to  reach  for  new  terms,  such  as  “full-fledged” 
Expressionism,  or  semi  -  Expressionist  (H. 
Hesse!).  Nevertheless,  Sokel  has  performed  a 
perfect  autopsy,  laying  bare  some  of  the  basic 
strains  of  this  most  chaotic  period  in  German 
literature  and  identifying  a  number  of  very 
important  nerve  centers.  We  see  more  clearly 
now  the  course  taken  by  Expressionism  from 
its  inception  to  the  end  as  well  as  the  three 
stages  of  development  through  which  it  had 
to  pass.  The  results  of  the  book  are  indeed  such 
that  they  should  be  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
student  of  German  literature  but  to  anybody 
concerned  with  the  intellectual  historv  of  our 
times.  Wolfgang  Paulsen 

University  of  Connecticut 

**  Thomas  B.  Stroup,  ed.  T he  Selected  Poems 
of  George  Daniel  of  Beswic\,  1616-1657. 
Lexington,  Ky.  University  of  Kentucky 
Press.  1959.  xxix  -}-  201  pages  -|-  4  plates. 
$5.50. 

A  four-volume  edition  of  Daniel’s  poems,  lim¬ 
ited  to  one  hundred  copies,  was  published  in 


1878.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  poet  has 
passed  almost  unnoticed  through  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  literary  scholarship.  This  obscurity, 
Stroup  maintains,  is  undeserved:  A  reading  of 
the  poems  included  in  this  selection  would 
incline  one  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  Stroup’s 
claim.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
group  represents  but  a  small  part  of  Daniel’s 
output,  and  his  best.  The  editor’s  assertion  that 
Daniel  is  at  least  as  important  as  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  Brome,  and  Flatman  is,  to  judge 
from  this  volume,  quite  defensible. 

Stroup’s  introduction — which  might,  to  the 
readers’  advantage,  have  been  longer — shows 
that  his  poet  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Ancients  (though  he  preferred  the  Moderns), 
that  he  was  significantly  Influenced  by  both 
Donne  and  Jonson,  that  he  engaged  in  the  nor¬ 
mal  speculative  issues  of  his  time,  and  that  his 
principal  subjects  were  friends,  farming,  hawk¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  books. 

Daniel’s  “Trinarchodia,”  a  “didactic  and  al¬ 
legorical  verse  chronicle”  of  1,140  six-line 
rhymed  stanzas,  is  his  most  sustained  com¬ 
position,  though  not  his  most  distinguished. 
His  best,  Stroup  suggests,  is  “Scattered  Fan¬ 
cies,”  a  group  of  some  fifty-nine  odes  of  great 
diversity  and  intrinsic  merit. 

The  text  has  been  prepared  from  the  Daniel 
MSS  in  the  British  Museum  and  is  copiously 
and  reliably  annotated.  By  careful  selection 
the  editor  has  presented  a  volume  of  poetry 
worth  reading  and  studying,  a  volume  that 
expands  our  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  minor  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yor\ 

**  Martin  Turnell.  T he  Art  of  French  Fiction. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1959.  xi 
-f-  394  pages  7  plates.  $6. 

Intended  as  a  companion  or  rather  successor 
volume  to  his  well  known  and  generally  well 
received  work  The  Novel  in  France,  Turnell’s 
most  recent  offering  is  a  searching  study  not 
only  of  the  work  but  the  individual  experiences 
as  novel  writers  of  Abbe  Prevost,  Stendhal, 
Zola,  Maupassant,  Gide,  Mauriac,  and  Proust. 
It  is  also  a  lucid  investigation  of  the  fate  and 
function  of  the  novel  which  the  author  views 
somewhat  pessimistically  as  having  fallen  into 
some  state  of  decline  since  Stendhal  for  whom 
he  voices  much  more  admiration  than  he  is 
willing  to  accord  the  other  writers  here  con¬ 
sidered,  with  the  exception  of  Proust. 

The  value  and  charm  of  the  book  are  in 
Martin  Turnell’s  intelligent  discussions  of  per¬ 
tinent  traits  and  features  which  take  in  a  grati- 
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fyingly  vast  territory  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  our  day.  Of  particular  interest  are  his 
convincing  arguments  restoring  Zola  to  his 
rightful  but  yet  not  overrated  rank  and  his 
emphasis  on  Gide  as  a  writer  of  fiction  which 
tends  indeed  to  reduce  the  latter  to  a  some¬ 
what  less  exalted  stature  than  had  been  cus¬ 
tomarily  granted  the  author  of  the  Journal  and 
the  often  “meddling”  moraliste.  Although 
more  often  than  not  quite  critical  of  him,  Tur- 
nell  seems  to  overrate  Mauriac  as  a  significant 
or  distinguished  writer,  were  it  only  by  indi¬ 
rection,  namely  the  considerable  space  given 
over  in  his  book  to  the  discussion  of  that  auth¬ 
or.  This  reviewer’s  admitted  bias  would  have 
preferred  Bernanos  to  be  singled  out  for  such 
prominent  consideration. 

The  Art  of  French  Fiction  will  indeed  be, 
or  become,  required  reading  in  topically  perti¬ 
nent  graduate  seminars,  and  will  stimulate 
lively  discussion.  Ernst  Erich  Noth 

Marquette  University 

**  John  Unterecker.  A  Reader  s  Guide  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Butler  Yeats,  New  York.  Noonday 
Press.  1959.  vi  -|-  310  pages.  $1.65. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  what  reader  this  book 
will  guide.  Scholars  will  be  bored  by  its  under¬ 
graduate  level,  its  facile  generalizations,  and 
its  unscholarly  techniques.  Critics  of  poetry 
will  be  irritated  by  its  elaboration  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  and  its  oversimplification  of  the  complex. 
Undergraduate  students  (whom,  one  assumes 
from  its  glib  style,  it  is  intended  to  serve)  will 
be  done  the  greatest  disservice  of  all:  they  will 
be  mechanically  and  condescendingly  mis¬ 
guided  through  the  poems  of  the  greatest  and 
most  difficult  modern  poet. 

Sarah  Youngblood 
University  of  Minnesota 

^  Earl  R.  Wasserman.  The  Subtler  Lan¬ 
guage:  Critical  Readings  of  Neoclassic  and 
Romantic  Poems.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1959.  361  pages.  $6. 

The  Subtler  Language  is  an  exploration  of 
Neoclassic  and  Romantic  poetry,  the  Neoclas¬ 
sics  represented  by  Dryden,  Denham  and 
Pope,  the  Romantics  by  Shelley.  What  this 
book  lacks  in  the  striking  originality  which 
characterized  Professor  Wasserman’s  earlier 
book.  The  Finer  Tone,  it  assuredly  compen¬ 
sates  by  depth,  by  comprehensiveness. 

The  subtler  language  is  the  language  poetry 
assumes  after  the  “divine  analogy”  breaks 
down;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  dual  reference 
to  the  world  of  material  fact  and  its  simul¬ 
taneous  reference  to  its  own  structure,  or  to 


the  “fact”  of  its  own  organization.  In  other 
words,  the  subtler  language  is  not  the  language 
used  to  imitate  nature — a  nature  which  is  al¬ 
ready  structured  and  embodied  in  syntactical 
organizations  like  the  Great  Chain  of  Being, 
the  conception  of  man  as  a  microcosm,  etc. — 
but  one  which  attempts  to  create  a  reality  of 
its  own,  a  discreet  organization,  a  cosmos  with¬ 
in  itself  which  may  or  may  not  be  correlated 
with  the  organization  of  the  external  material 
world.  This  principle  Professor  Wasserman 
finds  valuable  in  distinguishing  between  the 
modes  of  Neoclassic  and  Romantic  poetry  and 
essential  in  understanding  Romantic  poetry, 
at  least  as  it  is  represented  by  Shelley. 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  dramatizes 
the  utility  of  this  principle  in  the  close  analysis 
of  six  poems,  and  if  these  anlyses  are  sensitive, 
imaginative,  and  subtle,  they  are  also  firmly 
based  on  sound  and  extensive  scholarship.  To 
the  student  of  literature,  this  book  offers  a  clear 
and  practicable  synthesis  of  some  of  the  most 
discriminating  statements  about  the  functions 
of  language,  and  perhaps  more  important,  it 
describes  a  posture,  an  attitude  the  adoption 
of  which  will  make  his  study  of  Romantic  and 
Neoclassic  poetry  more  meaningful  and  re¬ 
warding.  Melvin  W.  AsJ^ew 

Kansas  State  University 

**  Lawrence  John  Zillman,  ed.  Shelley’s  “Pro¬ 
metheus  Unbound’’:  A  Variorum  Edition. 
Seattle,  Wash.  University  of  Washington 
Press.  1959.  xx  +  792  pages.  $15. 

On  each  page  below  his  exact  reprint  of  the 
1820  text  Professor  Zillman  gives  variants 
from  the  extant  manuscripts  and  fifteen  key 
editions,  with  commentary  on  textual  prob¬ 
lems.  The  result  is  the  fullest  assemblage  of 
textual  materials  yet  made:  Only  the  discovery 
of  new  manuscripts  will  mar  its  completeness. 
Preceding  the  text  is  a  112-page  textual  and 
critical  introduction,  and  following  are  329 
pages  of  critical  notes,  eight  appendixes  (in¬ 
cluding  Shelley’s  drafts  in  full,  and  contempo¬ 
rary  reviews  generously  excerpted),  and  a 
bibliography.  Here  is  somebody’s  plenty  1  One 
regrets  mainly  the  too  democratic  tolerance 
that  marshals  the  varied  critical  opinions  in 
the  introduction  and  notes:  The  giants  and 
pygmies  are  all  of  a  size.  Jac1{  Stillinger 
University  of  Illinois 

S.  W.  Jones,  tr.  Ages  Ago.  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1959.  xix 
+  175  pages.  $4. 

The  book  contains  thirty-seven  tales  from 
Konjaf{u  Monogatari,  one  of  the  great  me- 
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dicval  story  collections  of  Japan.  Divided  into 
three  parts  of  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
tales,  the  selection  offers  a  realistic  glimpse 
into  the  eleventh  century  world  of  Japan  which 
produced  Lady  Murasaki’s  Tale  of  Genji.  The 
Indian  and  Chinese  sections  give  the  stories  of 
Buddhist  preachers,  Confucian  and  Taoist 
anecdotes,  which,  in  some  measure,  uncover 
the  spiritual  background  of  the  Japanese. 

Jones’s  translation  is  rather  poor.  It  is  literal 
and  thus  introduces  unidiomatic  English.  The 
mixture  of  unidiomatic  and  idiomatic  expres¬ 
sions  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
Jones  blends  American  and  British  English  in¬ 
appropriately.  Despite  this  heterogeneous 
translation.  Ages  Ago  is  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  increasing  library  of  Japanese  literature  in 
English. 

Yoshiyul{i  Iwamoto 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Stratis  Myrivilis.  The  Mermaid  Madonna. 

Abbott  Rick,  tr.  New  York.  Crowell.  1959. 

vi  4-  310  pages. 

This  book  is  the  third  part  of  a  trilogy  (the 
other  two  books  are:  Life  in  the  Intrenchments 
and  The  Schoolmistress  with  the  Golden 
Eyes).  We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have 
available  such  an  excellent  English  translation. 
Rick  not  only  has  given  us  a  faithful  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  original,  but  he  also  creates  the 
proper  linguistic  atmosphere  in  which  the 
heroes  of  Myrivilis  can  live  and  participate  in 
the  dramatic  development  of  the  story. 

In  1922,  after  the  unhappy  retreat  of  the 
Greek  army  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek  popu¬ 
lation  living  there  experienced  the  most  brutal 
and  inhuman  treatment.  Greek  people  de¬ 
prived  of  their  homes  in  Asia  Minor  sought 
refuge  in  Greece  proper.  Some  of  them  found 
their  way  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  where  as 
poor,  simple  fishermen  they  tried  to  establish 
themselves.  At  last,  assisted  by  the  Greek  state, 
they  created  a  fishing  village,  and  the  struggle 
for  their  existence  took  its  risky  course.  A 
strange  and  unexpected  event  occurred  in  their 
village:  An  exotically  beautiful  girl,  found  by 
a  fisherman,  grows  up  among  them  and  be¬ 
comes  the  stimulus  and  center  of  their  life.  We 
see  in  many  instances  that  there  is  a  primitive 
world  dominated  by  nature  and  instincts: 
Everyone  determines  his  destiny  by  obeying 
his  inner  voice  and  inclinations.  The  violent 
activities  of  these  people  correspond  to  the 
natural  elements  they  have  to  face  and  con¬ 
quer  every  day  for  their  very  survival  (especial¬ 
ly  the  sea  and  their  own  passions).  Here  My- 


rivilis’s  ability  to  create  dramatic  and  touching 
human  myths  is  best  proved.  He  also  adds 
portions  of  lyricism  of  a  rare  quality.  Quite 
justifiably  Myrivilis  has  been  called  by  Nikos 
Kazantzakis  a  master  of  the  Greek  language. 

Michael  Rethis 
Tufts  University 

^  P.  H.  Newby.  A  Guest  and  His  Going. 

New  York.  Knopf.  1959.  246  pages.  $3.75. 
This  satirical  novel  follows  in  the  vein  of  the 
earlier  Revolution  and  Roses  (see  B.A.  32:1, 
p.  85)  and  The  Picnic  at  SakJ{ara,  this  time  set 
in  London  during  the  Suez  crisis.  The  fantastic 
plot  is  provided  by  Muawiya,  who  thought 
he  would  be  politically  ruined  in  Egypt  if  he 
visited  London  during  the  Suez  affair  and 
were  not  thrown  in  jail;  so,  in  his  attempts  at 
martyrdom,  he  gets  involved  in  numerous 
harebrained  acts  which  involve  a  young, 
idealistic,  British  diplomatic  employee;  his 
mother;  a  large,  flabby,  elderly,  paranoic 
bachelor;  a  professor  of  English  who  formerly 
taught  in  Cairo;  his  wife,  and  sundry  other 
characters. 

As  before,  Newby’s  women  characters  are 
often  “mousy,”  and  the  tone  is  mock-heroic.  A 
freshness  of  imagery  and  witty  satire,  how¬ 
ever,  make  this  an  amusing  story.  Egyptian 
deviousness,  chauvinism,  and  love  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  are  reflected  as  in  a  penny-arcade  mir¬ 
ror,  and  so  also  is  international  diplomacy  (in 
re  Dulles  and  the  Aswan  Dam:  “The  correct 
procedure  would  have  been  to  promise  the 
money  and  then  fail  to  keep  the  promise”). 
The  British  themselves  are  often  the  butt  of 
the  author’s  jibes,  as  in  the  delicious  bit:  “We 
are  all  English  people  here  and  we  all  know 
what  the  honorable  thing  is  to  do.  .  .  .  Mind 
you,  if  you  were  a  Russian  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  . .  .  But  when  you  come  to  know  more 
about  the  English,  you  will  know  that  they 
are  specially  considerate  and  courteous  to  the 
underprivileged  and  backward,  like  yourself, 
for  example.” 

B.  G.  D. 

**  Eugene  O’Donnell.  The  Night  Cometh. 

New  York.  Duell,  Sloane  &  Pearce.  1959. 
viii  337  pages.  $4.50. 

The  pseudonymous  author  of  this  stimulating 
novel  has  written  a  story  that  is  disturbingly 
vivid  and  remarkably  bitter,  presented  in  a  re¬ 
alistic — albeit  somewhat  too  coarse  at  times — 
contemporary  idiom  and  in  a  mature  literary 
style.  The  book  is  avowedly  propagandist:  It 
is  an  attack  on  the  apartheid  policy  of  the  gov- 
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ernmcnt  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The 
central  character,  Dr.  Emanuel  Erispe,  through 
whom  the  story  is  told,  practices  medicine  in 
District  Six,  Cape  Town’s  slum  area  for  ne¬ 
groes  and  “coloreds,”  or  mulattos.  Erispe  re¬ 
lates  his  illegitimate  birth  and  subsequent 
hatred  for  his  mother  whom  he  described  as 
a  “white  man’s  whore”;  his  displeasing  Cath¬ 
olic  schooling,  and  his  growing  cynicism;  his 
social  isolation  and  moral  degeneracy.  Erispe’s 
mistress,  Rachel  Segallas,  a  colored  ballet 
dancer,  is  sympathetically  drawn;  their  associa¬ 
tion  ends  with  her  return  to  England  after 
Erispe’s  rape  of  Anne  Halvorsen,  an  American 
nun  who  had  been  sent  to  do  charitable  works 
in  District  Six.  Anne,  too,  leaves  Cape  Town, 
and  Erispe  finds  himself  friendless:  a  colored 
outcast.  The  story  is  far  from  trite;  the  full 
range  of  emotions  is  well  handled;  the  char¬ 
acters  are  all  memorable.  As  Erispe  says,  “Col¬ 
or  is  the  only  damn  thing  worth  writing  about 
in  this  lousy  country.”  It  has  seldom  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  more  emotionally  yet  more  compe¬ 
tently. 

A.  L.  McLeod 
State  University  of  New  Yorf(^ 

^  Bluebell  Stewart  Phillips.  Something  Al¬ 
ways  Turned  Up.  Toronto.  Ryerson.  1958. 
viii  -j-  134  pages.  $3.50. 

Mrs.  Phillips  married  her  husband  when  he 
was  a  young  catechist  studying  for  ordina¬ 
tion.  For  two  years  they  sought  to  outwit  pov¬ 
erty  and  setbacks  during  a  nomadic  existence 
in  northern  Saskatchewan. 

This  account  of  their  struggles  is  a  warm¬ 
ly  human  document  that  reveals  their  funda¬ 
mental  faith,  humor,  and  courage,  enhanced 
by  the  loyalty  of  their  devotion  to  each  other. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^.  N.Y. 

**  Alexei  Pisemsky.  One  Thousand  Souls. 
Ivy  Litvinov,  tr.  New  York.  Grove  Press. 
1959.  472  pages.  $2.95. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition  of  a  Russian 
novel  originally  published  in  1858.  The  main 
plot  deals  with  Kalinovich,  who  marries  rich 
(hence  the  title!)  to  get  power  and  fight  cor¬ 
ruption.  His  conduct  eventually  costs  him  his 
governorship. 

The  translation,  a  good  (and  long  overdue) 
job,  was  done  by  the  British-born  widow  of  the 
late  Commissar  Maxim  Litvinov.  It  was  first 
published  by  the  Foreign  Languages  Publish¬ 
ing  House  in  Moscow.  Grove  Press  has  now 
published  it  in  New  York  by  agreement  with 


the  Moscow  organization’s  representatives.  Its 
appearance  is  good  news  for  Russian  literature 
students  in  English-speaking  countries. 

Edgar  H.  Lehrman 
Emory  University 

**  Chester  St.  John.  The  Regiment.  London. 

Barrie.  1958.  x  -f-  213  pages.  15/. 

An  immensely  readable  and  vivid  chronicle  of 
a  fictitious  regiment,  “Wallingford’s  Horse” 
as  it  was  known  in  1696  when  the  regiment 
was  raised,  through  its  glorious,  battle-scarred 
history  to  a  regimental  dinner  in  the  uneasy 
era  following  World  War  Two. 

Authentic  in  detail,  human  and  convincing 
in  its  recounting,  Chester  St.  John  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  panorama  of  England’s  wars  and  mili¬ 
tary  pride  in  a  series  of  excellent  character 
studies  of  officers  and  men,  their  womenfolk, 
their  adversaries. 

A  thoroughly  enjoyable,  often  moving,  and 
simply  written  novel. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  Yor\,  N.Y. 

^  David  Stacton.  SegaJ{i.  New  York.  Pan¬ 
theon.  1959.  198  pages.  $3.50. 

Taking  its  title  from  the  Japanese  summer 
festival  of  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  ghosts, 
Segabj  tells  the  story  of  Muchaku  Hojo,  a 
fourteenth  century  monk,  and  of  his  brother 
Yasumaro  the  painter  who  meet  again  after 
a  twenty-year  separation.  They  are  surrounded 
by  ghosts — ghostly  armies,  ghostly  white  foxes 
with  fiames  quivering  on  their  foreheads,  and 
ghostly  cats.  Lady  Furikake,  too,  is  a  ghost. 
The  novel  has  the  quality  of  a  series  of  Japa¬ 
nese  paintings  or  the  panels  of  a  screen.  It  is, 
in  fact,  much  like  the  Fa  Ch’ang  painting  of 
six  persimmons  which  Yasumaro  cherishes 
and  carries  with  him  to  death.  Throughout, 
there  is  a  sense  of  serenity,  gentleness,  and 
awareness  which  the  author  characterizes  not 
as  pantheism  or  deism  but  as  politeness.  The 
current  faddishness  of  Zen  makes  it  perhaps 
unfortunate  that  Segakj  is  described  on  the 
dust  jacket  as  a  Zen  novel. 

Elizabeth  R.  Carter 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

**  Dave  Wallis.  A  Girl  With  Class.  New 
York.  Coward-McCann.  1960.  254  pages. 
$3.95. 

With  a  few  concessions  for  modernity,  this 
second  novel  of  a  young  British  writer  reads 
like  a  bad  American  novel  set  in  Chicago  in 
1900.  A  young  graduate  of  the  University  of 
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London  falls  in  love  with  an  ambitious  and 
vulgar  young  man  who  is  an  agent  for  Speedy 
Homefinders.  The  young  girl’s  fiance  is  in- 
volvcd  in  a  successful  effort  to  ruin  her  titled 
employer’s  firm  and  discovers  that  business 
success  is  more  readily  assured  without  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  girl  whose  father  works  as  a  clean¬ 
up  man  in  a  pub.  Carole  contemplates  suicide, 
but  as  we  leave  her,  with  a  hot-water  bottle 
pressed  to  her  bosom,  she  is  resigned  to  the 
fact  that  the  “icicles”  within  her  will  melt  “not 
by  heat  but  by  time.”  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  scenes  which  attempt  to  convey  the  futility 
of  married  life,  the  novel  is  replete  with  stock 
characters  and  situations.  It  is  very  thin  stuff. 

Francis  Murphy 
Smith  College 

**  Hugh  J.  Schonfield,  ed.  &  tr.  The  Song 
of  Songs.  New  York.  Mentor.  1959.  ix  -f- 
128  pages.  $0.50. 

In  preparing  this  volume  Dr.  Schonfield  has 
faced  divergent  tasks.  The  subject  requires 
that  he  present  enough  introductory  material 
to  outline  a  field  that  has  been  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  and  hotly  debated  for  centuries  by 
literary  and  theological  writers;  and  the  series 
in  which  it  has  been  published  presupposes  a 
reading  public  who  are  not  previously  pre¬ 
pared  for  such  discussion.  On  the  whole,  he 
has  effected  a  successful  compromise.  His  in¬ 
troduction  rapidly  yet  fairly  surveys  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  poem  in  literary  investigation,  and 
notes  the  religious  opinions  regarding  it.  His 
conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  poem  seems 
to  this  reader  at  least  the  most  tenable  of  those 
that  have  been  advanced.  TTie  translation  is  at¬ 
tractive,  with  only  one  notable  infelicity:  the 
Shulamite  was  hardly  a  Scottish  lass  who 
might  describe  herself  as  “bonny.”  Otherwise, 
it  is  a  charming  poem.  It  is  perhaps  not  super¬ 
fluous  to  add  that  Schonfield  dismisses  the 
sneers  at  the  poem  by  the  seekers  after  por¬ 
nographic  wares  much  as  an  early  defender  of 
Dante  wrote  of  such  diseased  minds:  “If  a 
man’s  taste  runs  to  drinking,  his  talk  runs  to 
wines.” 

/.  P.  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Wm.  Theodore  de  Bary,  ed.  Approaches  to 
the  Oriental  Classics.  New  York.  Columbia 
University  Press.  1959.  xix  262  pages. 
$4.75. 

This  collection  of  papers  on  Asian  literature 
and  thought  in  general  education,  read  at  the 
Conference  on  Oriental  Classics  in  General 


Education  at  Columbia  University  in  the  fall 
of  1958,  covers  a  variety  of  subjects:  the  place 
of  Oriental  classics  in  liberal  education,  reasons 
for  studying  the  Oriental  cultures,  ways  of  pre¬ 
senting  Oriental  books  to  a  Western  audience, 
and  critical  analyses  of  great  Oriental  works. 
The  subject  matter  of  these  works  ranges  from 
philosophy  and  religion  (the  Koran,  the  Upan- 
ishads,  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  the  Lotus 
Sutra)  to  literature  (poetry  of  the  Far  East, 
Shakuntala  and  Indian  epics,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  novels)  and  history  (Ibn  Khaldun). 

The  last  section  of  the  publication,  devoted 
to  practical  problems,  discusses  the  function  of 
the  C.ientalist  and  the  non-Orientalist,  the 
specialist  and  the  non-specialist  in  the  success¬ 
ful  teaching  of  the  Oriental  humanities. 

Horst  Frenz 
Indiana  University 

Terence  L.  Connolly,  S.J.,  ed.  The  Real 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Other  Critical 
Essays  by  Francis  Thompson.  New  York. 
University  Publishers.  1959.  xiii  -f-  409 
pages.  $10.50. 

Father  Connolly’s  volume — whose  misleading 
title  we  would  like  to  think  the  w’ork  of  his 
publishers — is  in  effect  a  supplement  to  his 
earlier  collection  of  Francis  Thompson’s  Lite¬ 
rary  Criticisms.  It  provides  almost  seventy 
additional  examples  of  the  poet’s  reviews  from 
the  Academy,  the  Atheneum,  the  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  the  Weel^ly  Register,  fourteen  un¬ 
published  manuscript  essays  and  fragments, 
and  a  revised  bibliographical  appendix  which 
adds  193  new  items  to  the  list  of  Thompson’s 
periodical  reviews  and  criticisms.  Students  of 
Thompson,  of  later  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth<entury  literature,  and  of  English  prose 
style  are  all  greatly  in  the  editor’s  debt,  for  this 
is  a  collection  of  unusual  interest  and  merit. 
The  range  of  Thompson’s  concerns,  which  ex¬ 
tend  far  beyond  Victorian,  Edwardian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  subjects;  the  sympathetic  pen¬ 
etration  of  his  criticisms;  the  sureness  and 
depth  of  his  observations  on  the  nature  of 
poetry  and  the  operation  of  language  and 
imagery  in  poetry;  perhaps  above  all  his  vi¬ 
vacity  of  expression,  his  urbanity,  wit,  and 
mastery  of  the  cadences  of  English  prose — all 
these  qualities  are  likely  to  surprise  and  delight 
the  reader  who  is  as  yet  unaware  of  Thomp¬ 
son’s  attainments  as  an  essayist.  They  will  also 
grieve  those  who  would  look  for  his  match 
today. 

Father  Connolly’s  introductions  to  each  es¬ 
say  are  considerately  brief,  though  on  occasion 
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he  surrenders  too  easily  to  a  taste  for  pointing 
up  lessons.  On  the  other  hand,  in  citing  the 
evidence  for  his  attributions  he  can  sometimes 
exceed  legitimate  terseness  and  become  cryptic. 
Here  he  is  likely  to  give  trouble  to  scholars 
who  follow  in  his  tracks.  William  A.  Coles 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Angel  Flores,  Homer  Swander,  eds.  Franz 

Kaj\a  Today.  Madison,  Wis.  University 

of  Wisconsin  Press.  1958.  viii  290  pages. 
15. 

The  present  collection  of  critical  essays  differs 
from  Angel  Flores’s  earlier,  well-known  col¬ 
lection,  The  Kafka  Problem  (1946),  in  that 
each  article  deals  with  just  one  of  Kafka’s 
works.  The  editors  thereby  avoid  the  type  of 
essay  which  seeks  to  explain  the  author  and 
his  work  in  a  few  pages,  but  which  all  too 
often  manages  to  spout  meaningless  generali¬ 
ties.  In  contrast,  many  of  the  contributions  in 
the  present  collection  succeed  in  furnishing 
new  and  significant  insights.  Six  of  the  essays 
were  written  especially  for  this  symposium; 
five  have  been  revised,  in  varying  degree,  for 
publication  here,  and  six  are  printed  in  this 
country  for  the  first  time. 

The  fact  that  at  least  half  of  the  contributors, 
and  the  editors  themselves,  are  specialists  out¬ 
side  the  field  of  Germanics  attests  to  an  un¬ 
diminished  and  widespread  interest  in  Kafka, 
and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  some  of 
the  most  significant  contributions  come  from 
professors  of  English  at  American  universities. 
A  few  of  the  other  non-Germanists  among  the 
critics,  however,  appear  handicapped  by  a  lack 
of  background  in  German  literature  and 
some — which  is  even  less  excusable — by  an  ap¬ 
parently  insufficient  mastery  of  the  German 
language.  A  cursory  check  revealed  at  least 
three  instances  in  which  a  critic  arrives  at 
erroneous  conclusions  because  he  clings  to  the 
words  of  a  translation  instead  of  consulting 
the  original  text.  The  editors  should  have  re¬ 
moved  these  blemishes,  as  they  should  also 
have  excluded  the  one  or  two  essays  that  are 
careless  with  the  facts.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  might  have  profitably  included  some  of 
the  contributions  made  to  Kafka  scholarship 
in  Germany  since  1945.  As  matters  stand,  the 
collection  is  weighted  unduly  in  favor  of 
American  criticism  and  does  not  quite  consti¬ 
tute  the  representative  cross  section  that  its 
title  implies. 

The  merits  of  the  book,  however,  outweigh 
its  shortcomings.  Its  value  is  further  enhanced 
by  a  useful  bibliography  of  the  works  of  Kafka 


available  in  English,  and  of  secondary  litera¬ 
ture  about  Kafka  both  in  English  and  in  other 
languages.  Robert  Kauf 

University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago 

**  S.  V.  Mukerjea.  Disjecta  Membra:  Studies 
in  Literature  and  Ufe.  Bangalore.  Indian 
Institute  of  World  Culture.  1959.  vi  334 
pages.  13  r. 

Mukerjea  has  chosen  his  title  well,  for  this 
potpourri  ranges  from  Assamese  literature,  to 
Sartre  and  Gide,  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  fertility.  Mukerjea ’s  style,  a  conscious 
imitation  of  Pater’s,  is,  although  somewhat 
anachronistic,  pleasant,  and  his  comments  on 
Indian  literatures — Marathi,  Bengali,  Tagore’s 
works — are  essentially  more  interesting  than 
his  forays  into  English  and  continental  litera¬ 
tures.  George  Hendrick 

University  of  Colorado 

^  Lawrence  Clark  Powell.  Books  in  My  Bag¬ 
gage.  Cleveland.  World.  1960.  255  pages. 
$4.50. 

Witty  and  wise,  these  delightful  and  polished 
essays  on  the  joys  of  book  collecting,  reading, 
and  encounters  with  authors  reflect  the  keen 
intellect  of  a  librarian  who  not  only  reads  but 
writes.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  too-frequcnt 
idea  of  a  dessicated,  sexless  caretaker  in  the 
cemetery  of  books  to  this  warmly  human  in¬ 
dividual,  pulsating  with  love  of  life.  Powell  is 
a  regionalist  in  a  nonprovincial  sort  of  way, 
widely  traveled,  and  an  authority  on  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Southwest. 

The  essays  in  this  book,  the  author’s  thir¬ 
teenth,  are  arranged  in  four  groups.  “First 
Person  Biographical”  ranges  over  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  the  world,  commenting  upon  many 
books  and  many  authors,  sharing  his  reading 
experiences  and  thoughts  about  them  with  the 
reader.  “Bookman  in  Britain”  relates  the  li¬ 
brarian’s  hot  pursuit  of  literary  finds  for  the 
libraries  of  the  University  of  California.  In  the 
group  “Three  Americans,”  we  learn  much 
about  Robinson  Jeffers,  Henry  Miller,  and  J. 
Frank  Dobie.  The  concluding  group,  “Land¬ 
scape  with  Books,”  takes  the  reader  from 
southern  California  through  “Arizona’s  dry 
and  wrinkled  land”  to  Colorado  and  the  rocky 
back  roads  of  New  Mexico  on  a  real  journey 
enriched  by  the  companionship  of  books. 

A  bibliography  on  the  making  and  collect¬ 
ing  of  books  concludes  the  volume,  which  is 
enjoyable  for  the  elegance  of  its  style  and  the 
provocativeness  of  its  wide-ranging  observa¬ 
tions.  B.  G.  D. 
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**  William  S.Wcc\iic\itt. Rembrandt’s" Anat¬ 
omy  of  Dr.  Nicolaas  Tulp”:  An  Iconolog- 
ical  Study.  New  York.  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  x  +  283  pages,  ill.  $15. 
Public  anatomies  performed  in  mid-winter  up¬ 
on  the  bodies  of  executed  criminals  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  barber-surgeons’  guild  or  profes¬ 
sors  of  medicine  for  the  edification  and  in¬ 
struction  of  a  paying  audience  were  regularly 
scheduled  and  solemn  spectacles  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Rembrandt’s 
Anatomy  of  Dr.  Tulp  describes  such  a  public 
dissection,  over  which  a  famous  doctor,  teach¬ 
er,  and  civic  leader  presided.  Heckscher’s 
thoroughly  scholarly  and  penetrating  study 
successfully  interprets  Rembrandt’s  painting 
within  the  context  of  Baroque  thought  and 
Dutch  sixteenth  century  civilization.  His 
beautifully  written  and  illustrated  book  con¬ 
stitutes  a  masterpiece  of  iconology  and  a  fas¬ 
cinating  contribution  to  cultural  history. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

**  Elizabeth  du  Gud  Trapier.  El  Greco:  Early 
Years  at  Toledo,  1576-1586.  New  York. 
Hispanic  Society.  1958.  45  pages  -f“ 
plates.  $2.25. 

El  Greco  came  to  Toledo  in  1576  and,  though 
he  made  several  attempts  to  win  the  favor  of 
the  Court  and  to  move  to  Madrid,  he  did  not 
succeed  and  remained  in  Toledo  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Many  of  his  best  and  most  famous 
paintings,  including  the  Prado  Trinity,  the 
Expolio  in  Toledo,  St.  Maurice  and  the  The¬ 
ban  Legion  and  especially  the  Burial  of  Count 
Orgaz  were  painted  during  his  first  ten  years 
in  Toledo.  The  author  tries  to  relate  his  work 
during  this  period  to  that  of  other  Renaissance 
and  Mannerist  painters  (not  always  convinc¬ 
ingly  so,  especially  not  in  the  Correggio  paral¬ 
lel,  fig.  22-23)  and  to  the  Greek-Byzantine  art 
with  which  El  Greco  must  have  been  familiar 
during  his  youth.  On  the  whole,  however,  she 
is  right,  and  her  well  written  and  carefully 
documented  study  proves  that  with  today’s 
better  understanding  and  wider  knowledge  of 
the  Mannerist  period  much  of  what  appeared 
as  uniquely  characteristic  in  El  Greco’s  work 
is  less  original  than  one  formerly  thought. 

Johannes  A.  Gaertner 
Lafayette  College 

^  Rudolph  Fellner.  Opera  T hemes  and  Plots. 
New  York.  Simon  &  Schuster.  1958.  xii 
354  pages,  ill.  $5.95. 

In  his  Preface  Erich  Leinsdorf  recalls  the  use¬ 


fulness  of  old,  inexp)ensive  German  editions 
containing  thematic  analyses  and  guides  to 
better  understanding  of  operas  and  major  mu¬ 
sic  works.  Not  unlike  these  editions  that  are 
helpful  to  familiarize  the  music-loving  public, 
Fellner’s  descriptions  of  standard  operas  and 
their  essential  musical  material  are  a  handy 
guide  for  the  American  public  while  listening 
to  broadcasts  and  recordings.  Action  and  mu¬ 
sic  are  easy  to  follow  with  a  system  of  numbers 
referring  to  the  most  signifient  phases  of  the 
operas,  with  pertinent  musical  quotations  on 
all  left-hand  pages.  With  over  one  thousand 
musical  motifs  and  the  themes  of  thirty-two 
operas,  this  well  organized  book  will  be  useful 
to  many  listeners  in  lieu  of  reading  the  libretto. 

Elena  Pels 
Milwau){ee,  Wis. 

Harold  E.  Johnson.  Jean  Sibelius.  New 
York.  Knopf.  1959.  xviii  -f"  287  xi 
pages  12  plates.  $5. 

That  imposing,  granitic,  bald  domed  face,  and 
the  perennial  cigar  were  known  only  too  well 
to  the  world.  The  man  had  become  a  living 
legend.  But  what  most  of  us  did  not  know  was 
the  fact  that  this  legend  had  been  wilfully  set 
up  and  was  perp)etuated  by  composer,  admir¬ 
ers,  government,  and  biographers  alike.  To  re¬ 
searcher  Johnson,  sent  to  Finland  on  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  fund,  we  owe  no  small 
thanks  for  lifting  the  hush-hush  aura  from 
many  of  the  facts  of  Sibelius’s  early  life.  Emi- 
nendy  well  organized  and  soberly  written,  this 
biography  is  sure  to  be  of  more  value  to  critics 
and  scholars  than  several  others  written  to  glor¬ 
ify  “our  great  Sibelius.”  Readers  of  earlier  “au¬ 
thorized”  biographies  should  be  warned  that 
they  are  in  for  a  number  of  surprising  revela¬ 
tions.  And  what  the  text  does  to  humanize  the 
overgrown  Sibelius  myth,  the  illustrations  do 
to  soften  the  forbidding  granite-hewn  head 
into  a  romantic-looking  young  compK)ser,  com¬ 
plete  with  luxuriant  shock  of  unruly  hair, 
eager  to  conquer  the  world. 

Devotees  of  Sibelius’s  music  should  feel 
happy  to  discover  that  their  idol  was  a  human 
being  rather  than  a  demi-god  out  of  the  Kale- 
vala. 

Camil  Van  Hulse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Francis  C.  Haber.  The  Age  of  the  World: 
Moses  to  Darwin.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Press.  1959.  xi  -|-  303  pages.  $5. 
Having  once  made  a  study  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lem,  I  am  p>erhaps  more  eager  than  others  to 
hail  this  study  as  a  major  accomplishment,  be- 
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cause  I  can  discern  best  what  enormous  labor 
and  talent  has  gone  into  this  book.  Man  has 
hardly  ever  experienced  a  greater  change  in  his 
relation  to  the  world  about  him  than  when 
he  gave  up  the  mythical  chronologies  and  dis¬ 
covered  historical  fact.  Long  before  geology 
was  ready  to  give  clues,  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  broke  down  on  internal  evidence.  Long 
before  geo-chronology  in  the  modern  sense 
could  be  attempted,  speculations  on  the  Flood, 
on  the  ancient  Chinese  and  so  forth  made  the 
accepted  world-view  dubious. 

In  another  hundred  years,  we  will  have  re¬ 
vised  our  present  figures,  upward  if  present 
experience  is  indicative  of  a  trend,  and  we  will 
know  more  about  the  African  ancestors  of  the 
race,  but  then  as  now  this  study  of  chronology 
will  remain  authoritative  and  make  good  read¬ 
ing  besides.  The  revival  of  Epicurean  thoughts 
through  Peiresc  and  Gassendi  and  the  Stoic 
Renaissance,  owing  largely  to  Lipsius,  might 
have  been  given  a  somewhat  greater  emphasis, 
since  both  helped  break  down  the  scholastic 
views  prevalent  among  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics,  but  apart  from  this  point  I  would 
no^kT[ow  of  any  mistake  or  false  judgment  in 
this  admirable  book.  The  expert  will  enjoy  it 
and  learn  from  its  wide  range  over  sources  and 
secondary  literature,  and  the  general  reader 
will  find  it  the  best  account  of  chronology  so 
far  written.  A  major  work  in  the  history  of 
science  and  of  ideas  in  general. 

Heinrich  Meyei 
Muhlenberg  College 

Newton  P.  Stallknecht.  Strange  Seas  o/ 
Thought:  Studies  in  William  Words¬ 
worth’s  Philosophy  of  Man  and  Nature. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Indiana  University 
Press.  New  ed.,  1958.  xi  -f-  290  pages.  $5. 
Newton  Stallknecht’s  Strange  Seas  of  T bought 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  much  abused 
Wordsworth  canon.  A  collection  of  studies  in 
Wordsworth’s  philosophy  of  man  and  nature, 
this  book  first  appeared  in  1945.  The  essays 
here  presented,  while  not  casting  much  new  or 
unique  light  upon  the  poet’s  work,  do  compre¬ 
hensively  and  incisively  express  ideas  and  con¬ 
cepts  which  have  heretofore  not  been  so  help¬ 
fully  and  succinctly  illuminated.  While  Stall¬ 
knecht  ranges  freely  among  the  poems,  it  is 
clear  that  T he  Prelude  is  his  central  reference. 
Strange  Seas  of  Thought  will  be  useful  to 
fledgling  Wordsworthians;  and,  for  veterans 
it  will  gather  together  much  that  they  have 
already  considered. 

fohn  L.  Bradley 
Mount  Holyokje  College 


**  Joseph  Fontenrose.  Python:  A  Study  of 
Delphic  Myth  and  Its  Origin.  Berkeley, 
Calif.  University  of  California  Press.  1959. 
xviii  -1-617  pages,  ill.  -|-  6  plates.  $10. 
Python  is  an  accumulation  and  correlation  of 
almost  all  the  Classical  Greek,  European,  Near 
Eastern,  and  American  myths  dealing  with  the 
struggle  of  a  god  or  hero  with  a  monster  or  a 
brigand.  Having  compiled  these  myths,  tales, 
and  legends,  Fontenrose  points  out  their  most 
obvious  similarities  and  reconciles  their  differ¬ 
ences,  and  he  demonstrates  that  each  is  a  myth 
of  origin,  the  essential  struggle  of  Order 
against  Chaos,  of  Eros  against  Thanatos. 

This  book  represents  a  thorough  exploration 
of  a  myth  which  is  central  in  almost  all  cul¬ 
tures.  It  is  profusely  documented,  and  in  the 
best  scholarly  tradition,  qualified  down  to  the 
last  iota.  Though  it  lacks,  perhaps,  the  leaven¬ 
ing  of  imagination,  this  b^k  will  doubtlessly 
be  welcomed  by  those  scholars  whose  commit¬ 
ment  to  classical  studies  is  total. 

Melvin  W.  Asf^ew 
Kansas  State  University 

Victor  E.  Frankl.  From  Death  Camp  to 
Existentialism.  Bostori.  Beacon.  1959.  xii-j- 
111  pages.  $3.  •  *-  • 

This  is  a  very  adequate  translation  of  Victor 
E.  Frankl’s  deeply  moving  and  at  the  sarfle 
time  enlightening  report,  Ein  Psycholog  erlebt 
das  Konzentrationslager.  The  author  was 
forced  to  spend  three  long  years  in  the  worst 
Nazi  concentration  camps;  his  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  his  wife  died  in  those  camps  or 
were  sent  to  the  gas  ovens.  That  means:  with 
the  exception  of  his  sister,  his  entire  family  per¬ 
ished  in  this  gruesome  manner,  and  he  himself 
was  constantly  brought  to  the  brink  of  bleak 
despair.  Why  is  it,  the  psychologist  asks,  that 
a  human  being  stripped  of  everything  worth¬ 
while  and  realizing  that  he  has  “nothing  to 
lose  except  his  ridiculously  naked  life,’’  never¬ 
theless  chooses  to  fight  for  survival  ? 

For  the  first  time  the  answer  to  this  question 
is  given  by  a  psychiatrist  whose  healing  ap¬ 
proach  was  “not  concocted  in  the  philosopher’s 
armchair  nor  at  the  analyst’s  couch;  it  took 
shape  in  the  hard  school  of  air-raid  shelters  and 
bomb  craters;  in  concentration  camps  and  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  camps.”  We  learn  from  Frankl’s 
narrative  that  an  arresting  mixture  of  emotion 
and  apathy  takes  place  in  the  desperate  man’s 
soul,  who  is  considered  not  only  by  his  tortur¬ 
ers  as  the  “scum  of  the  earth”  but  also  feels 
himself  to  be  such,  or  at  least  comes  very  near 
to  this  all-destructive  nihilistic  feeling.  Yet  at 
this  very  moment  something  new  and  valuable 
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sets  in,  man’s  will  to  meaning,  “his  deep- 
seated  striving  and  struggling  for  a  higher  and 
ultimate  meaning  to  his  existence.” 

It  is  on  this  great  experience  that  Frankl, 
now  professor  of  neurology  and  psychiatry  on 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  has  based  his  logotherapy,  called  by  cer¬ 
tain  writers  the  Third  Viennese  School  of  Psy¬ 
chotherapy  following  Freud’s  psychoanalysis 
and  Adler’s  individual  psychology.  Logother¬ 
apy,  whose  “basic  concepts”  are  explained  in 
Part  Two  of  this  book,  is  an  offshoot  of  “ex¬ 
istential  analysis”  {Daseinsanalyse)  practiced 
today  in  Germany  and  Austria  by  Ludwig 
Binswanger  and  the  late  Victor  von  Weiz- 
sacker. 

The  book  is  to  be  recommended  also  as  an 
important  literary  document,  as  Frankl’s  writ¬ 
ing  ability  surpasses  by  far  that  of  other  even 
more  famous  psychotherapists. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
Washington,  D.  C. 

M  William  Carroll  Bark.  Origins  of  the  Me¬ 
dieval  World.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford 
University  Press.  1958.  xi  -j-  162  pages. 
13.75. 

It  is  the  author’s  desire  to  show  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  not  dark,  that  they  grew  progres¬ 
sively  out  of  ancient  civilization,  and  that  they 
contributed  much  to  what  is  good  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  world.  He  demonstrates  that  the  elements 
of  the  period  are  distinguishable  by  the  fourth 
century  and  that  the  Middle  Ages  represent  a 
new  attitude  towards  life.  The  reviewer  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  certain  his¬ 
torians  still  have  to  be  convinced  of  this  point 
of  view.  Specialists  in  medieval  literature,  mu¬ 
sic,  philosophy,  and  art  have  no  idea  that  the 
Carolingian  period  and  the  centuries  which 
follow  were  dark  and  decadent.  The  body  of 
Professor  Bark’s  book  is  largely  a  synthesis  of 
opinions  brought  together  from  a  considerable 
and  varied  bibliography,  in  which  many  po¬ 
litical  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages  oppose 
this  Dark  Age  theory.  It  is  the  philosophers  of 
history,  and  those  who  chart  the  rise  and  fall 
of  empires,  the  opposition  of  contrary  forces: 
Islam  versus  the  West,  youth  versus  decadence, 
the  number  of  shiploads  of  grain,  and  the 
amenities  of  travel — in  other  words,  those  who 
are  concerned  more  with  statistics  and  gen¬ 
eralizations — who  are  being  addressed  in  this 
book.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  is  truth 
in  most  generalizations,  but  in  every  case  much 
depends  upon  the  vantage  point  assumed  by 
the  generalizer.  Ages  seem  dark  owing  to  a 


scarcity  of  surviving  texts,  and  because  we  fail 
to  project  ourselves  adequately,  “deep  into 
that  darkness  peering”  with  the  materials  that 
we  have  at  hand. 

Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette.  Christianity  in  a 
Revolutionary  Age.  I:  The  Nineteenth 
Century  in  Europe:  Bacl{ground  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Phase.  New  York.  Har¬ 
per.  1958.  xiv  -|-  498  pages.  $6. 

This  book  is  the  first  in  a  planned  series  of  five 
volumes  covering  the  political,  moral,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  history  of  all  Christian  denominations 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The 
particular  volume  here  under  consideration 
treats  Roman  Catholicism  in  Europe  in  the 
hundred-year  period  beginning  in  1815,  cover¬ 
ing  every  European  country  and  every  import¬ 
ant  historical  factor  in  the  development  of 
modern  Catholic  theology  and  social  thought. 
Since  this  is  the  first  volume  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  series.  Dr.  Latourette  devotes  the  first 
hundred  pages  to  a  broad  and  succinct  survey 
of  Christianity  from  its  origins.  Fairness  and 
clarity  are  the  two  earmarks  of  Latourette’s 
writing;  the  author  shows  a  respect  for  Roman 
Catholicism  as  well  as  an  enthusiasm  for  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  which  could  be  offensive  to 
no  one,  no  matter  what  the  creed  or  conviction. 
The  work  itself  manifests  frightening  erudi¬ 
tion,  but  preserves  a  simple  and  clear  style 
throughout,  complicating  situations  and  theor¬ 
ies  as  little  as  possible.  To  recommend  its 
perusal  seems  unnecessary,  for  its  very  subject 
matter  and  treatme^nt  of  the  materials  are  un¬ 
available  elsewhere.  Richard  J.  Browne 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

**  Robert  Preyer.  Bentham,  Coleridge,  and 
the  Science  of  History.  Bochum.  Popping- 
haus.  1958. 105  pages.  15  dm. 

The  eighteenth  century  historians  tended  to  as¬ 
semble  facts  and  to  leave  to  the  reader  the  task 
of  forming  an  impression.  That  is  why  a  novel¬ 
ist  can  still  use  them.  Then  came  historical 
journalism  that  made  one  particular  point  and 
felt  that  it  offered  for  the  first  time  an  “under¬ 
standing”  of  history.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
“Historism.”  It  is  connected  with  theories  of 
organic  growth,  cyclical  repetition  and  other 
secularized  Heilsgeschichten.  In  England  the 
conflict  between  the  rational  and  the  historistic 
historians  was  an  issue  of  theory  rather  than 
practice,  because  the  English  have  always 
clung  to  factual  wealth  and  concrete  detail. 
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The  nineteenth  century  bought  big  canvases 
and  many-volumed  histories.  We  do  not.  Thus 
the  modern  historian  synthesizes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  concrete  picturesqueness  and  deals 
crisply  with  particular  problems.  Professor 
Preyer,  formerly  at  Princeton,  Smith,  and  Co¬ 
lumbia,  now  at  Freiburg  i.Br.,  wrote  such  a 
book  in  the  best  modern  American  tradition. 
Thirlwall  and  Grote  are  compared,  Thomas 
Arnold  is  rated  rather  highly,  Niebuhr  sounds 
like  a  predecessor  of  Ker,  Coleridge  comes  off 
weakest,  especially  if  one  recalls  the  juicy  nine¬ 
teenth  century  portraits  like  that  of  Carlyle  in 
the  “Life  of  Sterling,”  Bentham  remains  a  bit 
shady,  but  hundreds  of  references  sound  allur¬ 
ing.  The  book  makes  good  reading  and  is  well 
written.  One  only  wishes  that  there  were  much 
more  of  it.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

**  Annette  B.  Hopkins.  The  Father  of  the 
Brontes.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1958.  xi  179  pages.  $4.50. 

Like  many  recent  studies  of  Victorian  figures, 
this  biography  seeks  to  dispel  or  dilute  many 
of  the  legends  which  surrounded  and  still  sur¬ 
round  its  central  figure.  On  account  of  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  the  data  used  in  her  study  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Annette  Hopkins  saw  the  need 
for  this — a  first  full-length  biography  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Bronte  based  on  primary  materials.  In 
spite  of  the  idiosyncrasies  and  fiercely  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  readily  credited  to  its  subject, 
from  her  study  emerges  a  portrait  of  a  man 
who,  transcending  a  chain  of  domestic  trage¬ 
dies,  was  more  gentle  with  his  associates  and 
understood  his  children  far  better  than  ac¬ 
counts  have  hitherto  recorded.  By  consigning 
her  documentation  and  her  discussions  of  pri¬ 
mary  material  to  footnotes — many  of  which 
are,  of  necessity,  quite  complex  and  detailed, 
the  author  appeals  with  her  easily  readable 
style  perhaps  to  the  taste  of  the  non-specialist 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  specialist. 

One  of  the  appendices  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  etymology  of  the  family 
name  Bronte.  In  addition,  a  few  new  Bronte 
items  are  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

Tom  /.  Truss,  Jr. 

University  of  Mississippi 

^  Edward  C.  McAleer.  The  Sensitive  Plant: 
A  Life  of  Lady  Mount  Cashell.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1958.  xiii  -j-  242  pages  5  plates. 
$5. 

Shelley  used  Lady  Mount  Cashell’s  garden  in 
Pisa  as  the  setting  for  a  poem  which  gives 


McAleer  his  not  entirely  apt  title.  The  nature 
of  the  documents  makes  this  book  often  more 
“times”  than  “life,”  but  it  is  entertaining  either 
way.  Lady  Mount  Cashell’s  one  unconven¬ 
tional  action  was  to  leave  her  husband  and 
family  to  live  in  Pisa  with  Mr.  Tighe.  There 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mason,  she  wrote  a 
book  on  child  care  which  survived  almost  until 
Dr.  Spock,  and  there  she  was  a  close  friend  of 
the  Shelley  menage  on  whom  her  influence 
was  steadying.  In  fact,  her  revolution  was 
against  the  standards  of  aristocracy  in  favor  of 
middle  class  morality,  and  she  shows  perhaps 
why  for  one  reason  the  upper  classes  had  such 
horrors  of  “advanced”  thought.  Her  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Lord  Byron  over  his  treatment 
of  Claire  Clairmont  is  an  interesting  document 
of  attitudes.  She  appears,  in  addition,  witty 
and  full  of  charm — surely  one  of  the  least  dull 
people  of  the  period.  B.  A.  Parl( 

University  of  Washington 

**  Charles  Ryskamp.  William  Cowper  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.  New  York.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1959.  xviii  275  pages 
-j-  4  plates.  $5.50. 

William  Cowper,  still  awaiting  definitive  bio¬ 
graphical  treatment,  has  hitherto  been  best 
known  for  the  three  decades  that  he  sf)ent  as  a 
virtual  recluse  in  Olney.  Ryskamp’s  admirable 
new  biography  undertakes  a  thoroughgoing 
study  of  the  frequently  neglected  thirty-six 
formative  years  preceding  the  poet’s  retire¬ 
ment,  examining  anew  the  records  of  Cowper’s 
residence  at  the  Westminster  School  and  in  the 
Temple,  as  well  as  those  of  his  life  as  a  worldly 
young  gentleman  in  London.  Though  no  ap¬ 
preciable  change  in  the  total  portrait  is  ef¬ 
fected,  new  light  is  thrown  on  such  matters  as 
the  poet’s  engagement  to  Theadora  Cowper, 
his  alleged  hermaphroditism,  his  controversial 
appointment  to  a  clerkship  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  his  early  mental  disturbances,  and  the 
first  stage  of  his  friendship  with  the  Unwins. 
Appendices  include  a  variety  of  letters,  poems, 
essays,  and  reviews  until  now  unpublished  or 
uncollected,  together  with  an  identification  of 
the  translation  of  Voltaire’s  Henriade  in  which 
Cowper  participated.  Lodwicl^^  Hartley 
North  Carolina  State  College 

**  Herbert  Marcuse.  Soviet  Marxism:  A  Crit¬ 
ical  Analysis.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1958.  271  pages.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  an  analysis  of  the  political  and 
ethical  tenets  of  Soviet  Marxism.  The  author’s 
approach  is  what  he  describes  as  an  “imma- 
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ncnt  critique” — one  which  undertakes  critical 
analysis  of  Soviet  political  and  ethical  theory 
as  it  develops  historically  in  rcsp)onsc  to  spe¬ 
cific  problems.  He  rejects  the  view  that  this 
body  of  theory  can  be  treated  as  an  unmodified 
application  of  Marxism — Leninism,  or,  at  the 
opposite  pole,  the  view  that  its  history  since  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution  is  a  long  list  of  inept 
and  'or  cynical  rationalizations  undertaken  to 
soften  the  contrast  between  theory  and  reality. 
Accepting  and  employing  a  Marxist  form  of 
materialist  historical  determinism,  the  author 
regards  Soviet  Marxism  as  being  “the  result,  in 
its  main  stages  and  features,  of  the  ‘anomalous’ 
constellation  in  which  a  socialist  society  was  to 
be  built  coexistent  rather  than  subsequent  to 
capitalist  society,  as  the  competitor  rather  than 
the  heir  of  the  latter.”  Herbert  /.  Ellison 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Bess  Sondel.  The  Humanity  of  Words:  A 
Primer  of  Semantics.  New  York.  World. 
1958.  245  pages,  ill.  $4. 

Dr.  Sondel’s  book  is  another  popular  intro¬ 
duction  to  “semantics”  which,  according  to 
her  own  definition  is  “the  subject  that  deals 
with  techniques  (devices)  by  which  to  com¬ 
municate  effectively.”  The  book  is  divided  into 
five  parts:  an  introduction,  an  analysis  of 
Ogden  and  Richard’s  The  Meaning  of  Mean¬ 
ing,  an  analysis  of  Korzybski’s  Science  and 
Sanity,  an  analysis  of  Signs,  Language  and  Be¬ 
havior  and  The  Open  Self  by  Charles  Morris, 
and  the  presentation  of  a  field  theory  of  com¬ 
munication.  Scxalled  “general  semanticists” 
usually  have  but  one  thing  to  say:  words  do  not 
completely  define  the  reality  of  anything  and 
must  therefore  be  used  with  full  consciousness 
that  a  strict  attention  to  demonstrable  facts  is 
always  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of 
reality.  Having  said  this,  they  often  go  on  re¬ 
peating  themselves  ad  nauseam.  Dr.  Sondel, 
however,  does  go  beyond  repetition  of  this 
elementary  fact  and  tries  to  present  methods 
analyzing  communication  in  its  most  common 
aspects:  speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Al¬ 
though  nothing  she  says  is  especially  new,  her 
book  will  have  served  its  purpose  if  it  makes 
the  average  citizen  more  conscious  of  the 
processes  of  human  communication. 

Paul  M.  Lloyd 
Dartmouth  College 

**  Sigmund  Skard.  American  Studies  in  Eur¬ 
ope:  T heir  History  and  Present  Organiza¬ 
tion.  2  vols.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1958.  735  pages.  $10. 
There  are  some  few  works  of  scholarship 


which  become  definitive  as  soon  as  they  are 
published.  Such  a  book  is  this  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  American  Studies 
in  the  European  curricula  from  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  present  day.  With 
enormous  patience  and  skeptical  eye.  Professor 
Skard  has  documented  the  emphasis  placed  on 
Americana  in  European  education  from  the 
primary  levels  to  the  doctorate.  As  an  un¬ 
ashamed  advocate  of  the  integrated-area  ap¬ 
proach,  the  author  sets  his  study  with  a  his¬ 
torical  frame  in  order  to  show  the  political  and 
ideological  significances  which  are  expressed 
by  a  particular  national  attitude  toward  Amer¬ 
ican  Studies.  In  so  doing  he  has  written  a  solid 
specialized  history  of  European  education 
through  the  progresses  and  reactions  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  the  turmoil  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  With  its  extensive  catalogues  of 
specific  course-offerings,  thesis  work,  profes¬ 
sional  scholarship,  and  library  holdings  in  the 
field  of  Americana,  this  is  an  invaluable  source- 
book  for  any  study  dealing  with  European 
receptivity  to  American  culture.  Included  is  a 
roster  of  living  European  scholars  with  spe¬ 
cialties  in  American  areas.  Earl  H.  Rovit 
University  of  Louisville 

Geoffrey  Handley-Taylor,  ed.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Who’s  Who  in  Poetry.  2  vols. 

London.  Cranbrook  Tower  Press.  1958. 

xxxvi  -f-  181  pages  6  plates.  45/. 

The  present  two-volume  edition  of  this  pioneer 
reference  work  contains  entries  for  nearly  1,000 
contemporary  poets  living  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States.  The  editor  hopes 
it  will  serve  as  a  pilot  study  for  Volumes  Three 
and  Four,  in  preparation,  which  are  to  include 
another  1,500  biographees,  and  which  will  be 
extended  to  include  poets  living  in  non-Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries.  All  data  published 
were  submitted  personally  by  the  poets,  and 
many  of  them  enlighten  us  with  an  extensive 
list  of  their  publications  and  their  favorite 
recreations,  along  with  the  standard  biograph¬ 
ical  information.  Each  volume  contains  par¬ 
ticulars  about  Poetry  Societies  and  Poetry 
Awards  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Canada,  and  the  U.S.A.  Both  volumes 
contain  the  complete  biographical  index  and 
Table  of  Contents  to  Volumes  One  and  Two, 
which  makes  for  quick  and  easy  reference.  As 
a  journal  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  living 
writers  and  poets,  we  are  grateful  for  this  bold 
venture,  and  we  hope  that  most  of  the  notable 
exceptions  here  will  be  found  in  forthcoming 
volumes. 

D.  L.  B. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  Other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  "Headliners**) 


Wm.  Nicol,  Abel  J.  Coetzec,  ct  al.  Die 

Kunstenaar  en  die  Sameleving,  Pretoria. 

Afrikaanse  Skrywerskring.  1958.  95  pages. 
The  problems  that  beset  a  writer  of  Afrikaans 
are,  of  course,  similar  to  those  that  confront 
all  those  that  employ  minor  languages  in  bi¬ 
lingual  countries.  However,  the  situation  is 
rather  unique  in  South  Africa  because,  while 
the  native  speakers  of  Afrikaans  outnumber 
the  native  speakers  of  English  two  to  one  in 
the  white  population,  the  Afrikaans  writer 
must  meet  the  competition  of  the  works  writ¬ 
ten  in  English  that  arc  imported  from,  over¬ 
seas,  which  a  high  percentage  of  Afrikaans 
speakers  can  read,  and  also  that  of  books  writ¬ 
ten  in  Dutch,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
German. 

This  little  book  consists  of  nine  sp>eeches  de¬ 
livered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Afrikaanse  Skry¬ 
werskring  in  April,  1958,  that  deal  with  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  recurring 
theme  in  most  of  the  speeches  is  the  deleterious 
effect  of  British  and  American  literature  upon 
South  African  letters.  The  speakers  decry  the 
lowering  of  censorship  standards  that  has  come 
about  since  the  War,  point  with  horror  to  the 
sex  and  crime  in  American  paperbacks,  and 
sigh  because  Afrikaans  writers  arc  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  Anglo-American 
brethren.  In  his  speech  “Is  die  skrywer  nog 
nodig?”  W.  A.  de  Klerk  is  particularly  elo¬ 
quent  in  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciation 
of  American  civilization,  while  Dirk  Richard, 
a  well-known  journalist,  is  equally  critical  of 
the  British  “yellow  press,”  which,  he  says,  has, 
through  its  influence  on  the  English-language 
press  in  South  Africa,  forced  the  Afrikaans 
press  to  prostitute  itself  to  achieve  mass  cir¬ 
culation. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  the  large  percentage 
of  English  books  bought  by  Afrikaners  is  put 
on  the  poor  methods  of  book  distribution  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  fact  that  it  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  English  and  American  maga¬ 
zines  and  paperbacks  of  a  trashy  nature,  while 
good  bookstores  are  rare  throughout  the  sparse¬ 
ly  populated  Union. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  was  that  devoted  to  the  Bantu  with 
respect  to  literature.  There  is  at  present  a  great 
shortage  of  children’s  books  suitable  for  school 
use  by  Negroes,  and  that  field  is  recommended 
as  a  fertile  one  for  the  writer.  As  most  of  the 


Negroes  do  not  get  far  enough  in  school  to 
learn  to  read  Afrikaans  very  well,  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended  that  books  for  adult  Negroes  be 
written  in  a  manner  that  they  can  understand. 

Henry  Kratz 
North  Amherst,  Mass. 

^  Jordi  Sarsanedas.  Plou  i  fa  sol.  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  Moll.  1959.  135  pages.  20  ptes. 
All  of  the  stories  in  this  collection  of  tales  vary¬ 
ing  in  length  have  about  them  a  mature,  some¬ 
what  cosmopolitan  air;  two  of  them,  in  fact, 
are  set  in  the  world  of  the  un. 

The  first  is  about  a  woman  whose  ambitions 
for  her  husband  quietly  and  quickly  drive  him 
to  lose  all  desire  to  recover  from  tuberculosis. 
In  the  second,  a  wealthy  wife  gets  away  from 
her  town  home  for  a  while  to  seek  justification 
for  being  herself  in  the  face  of  domniation  by 
the  traditions  of  her  husband’s  family.  She 
finds  it  in  the  individualism  of  a  small  boy. 

In  the  third  story,  like  the  second  set  in 
Catalonia,  a  literary  party  which  ends  in  a 
stupid  ceremony  which  involves  sacrifice  of  a 
rooster  decides  one  of  those  present  that  his 
fiancee  is  not  for  him  after  all.  The  last  is  the 
interesting  account  of  a  ghost,  which  makes 
the  narrator  doubt  the  reality  of  his  own  hands. 

Gardiner  H.  London 
University  of  Connecticut 

^  Jeroni  de  Moragas.  L'edat  eterna.  Palma  de 
Mallorca.  Moll.  1959.  135  pages.  20  ptes. 
Eight  thought  provoking  essays  on  such  varied 
themes  as  the  medieval  Miquel  Servet  and 
Father  Miquel  d’Esplugues,  Pontius  Pilate’s 
final  interview  with  Christ,  the  secret  of  the 
real  inspiration  of  the  creation  of  art  and  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  significance  of  San¬ 
tiago  Rusinol’s  contribution  to  the  Barcelona 
scene.  These  all  serve  to  illustrate  Moragas’s 
conception  of  the  authenticity  of  life  and 
death,  an  eternal  voyage  through  an  ever- 
changing  world  “des  d’on  es  veu  cl  meravellds 
i  infinit  espai  de  I’csprit.” 

The  final  Pi  del  Viatge  points  out  that  noth¬ 
ing  exists  but  the  present  in  these  troubled 
days,  and  life  is  a  continuous  new  beginning. 
Each  must  adjust  himself  to  all  changes  that 
occur,  maintaining  an  equilibrium  based  on 
pure  truth  by  absorbing  himself  in  the  work 
that  he  loves  and  occupying  the  place  in  which 
he  naturally  belongs.  Josephine  de  Boer 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
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**  Alfa.  Mrtvi  chodt  po  sviti.  Lund.  Sklizeft 
svobodn^  tvorby.  1958.  96  pages,  ill.  $2.25. 
This  is  a  collection  of  humorous  and  grotesque 
stories  by  a  Czech  writer  in  exile.  The  reviewer 
cannot  free  herself  of  the  thought  that  they  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  New  Yorl^er  stories,  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  original,  truly  funny, 
and  always  have  a  point.  Grotesque  situations 
which  could  never  occur  in  real  life,  or  even 
supernatural  elements,  are  introduced  quite 
freely,  and  contrast  effectively  with  a  casual, 
often  colloquial  style.  The  occasional  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  exile  adds  the  necessary  spice. 

Wilma  A.  Iggers 
Dillard  University 

**  Leif  E.  Christensen.  Esben  Grpnnetraes 
puslespil.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 
1 14  pages.  14.75  kr. 

Christensen’s  set  of  eight  short  stories  demon¬ 
strates  a  capable  hand,  deftness  of  sentiment,  a 
mind  for  philosophical  phrases  and  settings, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  innate  loneliness  of 
man.  The  eight  stories  are  concerned  with 
such  diverse  subjects  as  human  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  striving  for  self-identiBcation,  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  fathers  and  sons.  The  longest,  “The 
Cellist,”  is  particularly  moving  for  it  well  il¬ 
lustrates  the  insurmountable  barriers  in  human 
affinity  even  within  a  world  in  ruins.  This  fine 
symbolic  and  impressionistic  writing  shows 
the  author’s  excellence  in  a  difficult  medium. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

**  Sven  Clausen.  Komedier.  Kpbenhavn.  Bor- 
gen.  1958.  313  pages.  25  kr. 

The  Danish  author  Sven  Clausen  is  an  old 
hand  at  various  kinds  of  literary  production, 
and  the  twelve  comedies — some  short,  some 
full-length,  one  in  verse,  the  others  in  prose, 
some  historical,  others  modern — which  are  col¬ 
lected  in  this  volume,  were  written  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  more  than  three  decades.  To  this  re¬ 
viewer,  Clausen’s  particular  blend  of  super¬ 
cilious  irony,  harsh  satire,  and  crudely  con¬ 
trived  scenic  antitheses  is  unpalatable,  but  he 
recognizes  in  him  a  high  literary  ambition  and 
a  gift  for  rapid  and  striking  character  por¬ 
trayal.  Harry  Bergholz 

University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Svend  Engelbrechtsen.  Stenenglene.  Kp- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 171  pages.  17.75 
kr. 

“The  Stone  Angels”  is  a  strange  work.  The 


principal  figure  is  a  humpbacked  youth.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  gifted  in  school 
but  has  a  powerful,  though  possibly  diseased, 
imagination.  His  family  circumstances  are 
poor,  but  he  has  been  apprenticed  to  a  be¬ 
nevolent,  though  eccentric,  tailor,  and  the 
death  of  his  parents  is  probably  only  a  help  to 
him.  He  seems  to  he  treated  with  genuine 
friendliness  except  by  the  other  apprentice, 
whose  hostility  he  feels  at  once  and  who  volun¬ 
teers  as  a  soldier,  apparently  because  he  cannot 
bear  the  cripple’s  presence.  Yet  the  latter  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  the  “straight”  must  be  against 
him.  He  therefore  abandons  and  loses  to  the 
soldier  the  happiness  he  might  easily  have  had. 
His  conviction  of  disaster  seems  to  bring  it  on 
the  kind  people  he  is  in  contact  with  as  well 
as  up>on  himself.  Is  this  a  straightforward 
story,  as  the  publishers  seem  to  think,  or  is 
there  some  hidden  symbolism?  If  it  is  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  study  is  on  the  influence  of  the  soma 
on  the  psyche.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  quite  log¬ 
ical  to  make  ill  luck  contagious. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Agnes  Henningsen.  Bplgeslag.  Kpben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 123  pages.  14.75  kr. 
Agnes  Henningsen  may  well  be  the  oldest  nov¬ 
elist  professionally  active  in  the  world  today. 
Born  in  1868,  she  made  her  debut  as  a  novelist 
in  1899.  The  erotic  experiences  of  emanci¬ 
pated  women  are  her  special  province.  Among 
her  many  works,  the  erindringsromaner,  eight 
volumes  of  memoirs  which  appeared  between 
1941  and  1955,  represent  her  most  important 
literary  contribution.  Bplgeslag  is  the  third 
part  of  a  novel  about  Minna,  a  vivacious 
American  girl  with  a  Danish  mother,  whose 
polygamous  nature  induces  her  to  avoid  the 
married  state  and  become  involved  in  a  series 
of  romantic  affairs.  Long  Island  and  New 
York  City  provide  the  somewhat  vague  back¬ 
ground  of  this  sequel,  which  tells  of  Minna’s 
relation  to  two  men,  her  fianc6,  a  young  man 
endowed  with  brains,  wealth,  and  a  splendid 
physique,  and  his  best  friend,  a  physician. 
Because  of  her  sexual  honesty,  Minna  breaks 
her  engagement  to  her  fiance  and  decides  to 
return  to  Arizona,  accompanied  by  the  doctor. 
Is  Minna  pregnant?  Is  she  going  to  have  a 
baby?  Will  she  manage  to  keep  her  cherished 
independence?  Presumably  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  urgent  questions  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  next  installment. 

Gerd  Gillhoff 
Randolph-Macon  College 
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**  Tom  Kristcnsen.  Hvad  er  Heta?  og  Andre 
jortaellinger.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 
141  pages.  18.75  kr. 

Of  the  seven  stories  in  this  compelling  collec¬ 
tion,  the  first  four  show  through  the  eyes  of 
the  pre-adolescent  such  major  realities  as 
death,  loneliness,  and  the  struggle  for  self- 
realization.  The  author  has  keen  insight  into 
small  children’s  reactions  to  their  mother’s 
death,  into  eight-year-old  Theodor’s  reluctant 
acceptance  of  the  transitoriness  of  the  familiar, 
and  into  the  rivalry  of  youth  for  supremacy 
among  peers,  strengthened  through  secret 
gang  organization. 

The  three  remaining  stories,  equally  dis¬ 
cerning  of  adult  psychology,  provoke  the 
searching  of  one’s  own  memory  for  just  such  a 
moment  of  decision  that  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  life  and  to  look  more  compas¬ 
sionately  on  everyone  wrestling  against  moral 
weakness  and  evil.  Finally,  “Min  egen  begra- 
velse’’  is  a  superb  and  sharply  executed  un¬ 
masking  of  self. 

Kristensen’s  uncommon  sensitiveness  to  the 
innermost  human  qualities  expresses  itself 
lyrically  and  vividly. 

Amanda  Langemo 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Willy-August  Linnemann.  D0den  md  have 
en  dr  sag.  K0benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 
303  pages.  19.75  kr. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  already  published 
several  literary  works  in  Denmark.  He  was 
the  first  Danish  author  to  receive  the  S0ren 
Gyldendal-award  of  10,000  kr.,  which  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  1958. 

His  present  work,  “Death  Must  Have  a 
Cause,’’  is  at  the  same  time  an  interesting,  in¬ 
dependent,  crime  story  (or,  rather,  a  collection 
of  historical  stories),  and  also  a  continuation 
of  his  1958  novel,  Bogen  om  det  s^julte  An- 
sigt.  His  literary  technique  is  an  innovation 
in  the  art  of  novel  writing,  because,  in  order 
to  explain  why  a  man  murders  his  own  sister, 
he  goes  back  into  the  family  history  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  lives  of  its  several  generations.  His 
language  is  at  times  rather  unconventional,  but 
the  book  offers  undoubtedly  several  hours  of 
interesting  reading. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Chicago,  111. 

Ib  Munksgaard.  Lehmberg  lejren.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1959. 255  pages.  19.75  kr. 
Ib  Munksgaard’s  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Danish  literature  with  this  novel.  He 
describes  in  it,  in  autobiographical  form,  ex¬ 


periences  of  a  half-Danish,  half-gypsy  worker, 
Ive,  in  a  camp  for  foreign  workers  in  Kiel 
during  World  War  Two.  Ive’s  loves  for  two 
girls.  Lore  and  Maria,  his  promotion  to  the 
position  of  assistant  camp-director,  his  dread¬ 
ful  experiences  during  Allied  bombings,  all 
come  to  life  very  vividly  in  this  book.  Finally, 
when  there  is  no  other  way  out,  Ive  is  forced 
to  try  to  swim  from  Kiel  to  Denmark  to  save 
his  life.  After  such  an  interesting  book,  the 
publication  of  another  of  Munksgaard’s  works 
of  similar  quality  would  be  most  welcome. 

Milimir  Drazic 
Chicago,  111. 

**  Preben  Raml0v.  Historien  om  Hans.  K0- 
benhavn.  Gyldendal.  1959.  329  pages. 

24.75  kr. 

Fantasy,  folk  tale,  and  children’s  adventure 
story,  these  statements  can  all  be  made  about 
Raml0v’s  long  novel  of  Hans.  Hans  knew  no 
fear,  and  his  father,  unable  to  instill  it  in  his 
son,  sent  him  to  the  pastor’s  assistant,  then  the 
pastor,  and  finally  into  the  “wide  world’’  to 
learn  what  fear  was.  Hans’s  adventures  at  sea, 
his  experience  at  a  Jutland  fair  and  with 
friends,  and  his  “rescue”  of  the  fair  daughter 
of  Stor-Hans  with  its  fairy  tale  motif  and 
ending  make  a  fascinating  story.  But  it  would 
be  superficial  if  other  meanings  were  not  pres¬ 
ent;  throughout,  Hans  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
man’s  search  for  himself.  This  moving  novel, 
its  fantasy  and  its  meaning,  and  the  symbol  of 
man’s  odyssey  reveals  a  young  novelist  with 
a  keen  Danish  sense  of  literary  art. 

Raymond  E.  Lindgren 
Occidental  College 

®  Michael  Binding.  Sddan  rent  privat.  K0- 
benhavn.  Sch0nberg.  1958.  176  pages. 

14.75  kr. 

Set  in  Aarhus  during  the  war,  this  is  the  tale 
of  young  love  between  Peter  and  Nina,  two 
secondary  school  students  who  find  no  sym¬ 
pathy  from  the  older  generation.  Peter  is  sent 
to  the  mission  school  in  Djursland,  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  Sinding  to  caricature  the  “inner  mis¬ 
sion”  movement  in  somewhat  coarse  terms. 
There  is  a  sabotage  scene,  quite  authentic  for 
the  period,  but  not  particularly  necessary  for 
the  development  of  the  plot.  Peter  and  Nina 
are  successful  creations  as  portraits  of  the 
youth  of  the  Forties  and  Fifties,  but  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  bumpy,  and  the  older  characters  are 
much  less  convincing  than  are  the  younger 
ones.  Lawrence  S.  Thompson 

University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 
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**  Niels  Th.  Mortcnsen.  Udvalgte  digte.  K0- 
bcnhavn.  Munksgaard.  1959.  Ill  pages, 
ill.  15  kr. 

A  lonely  soul  lost  in  the  modern  world  and 
longing  for  a  bygone  state  of  existence  where 
man  and  nature  were  in  unison  and  peace: 
Such  is  the  impression  the  reader  gains  from 
reading  the  pieces  in  this  short  anthology 
which  the  author  has  selected  from  three  dec¬ 
ades  of  his  lyrical  production.  His  is  a  sincere 
and  honest  testimony,  quietly  and  unobtru¬ 
sively  proffered,  not  a  voice  which  is  likely  to 
command  a  great  audience  even  in  his  native 
land.  His  preference  is  for  conventional  forms 
and  subjects  to  which  he  has  in  general  re¬ 
turned  after  undergoing  the  soul-shaking  and 
form-shattering  experience  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  Nazi  occupation.  “Foraar 
1955”  begins:  “Foraar:  Himle  fulde  af  blaa 
Illusioner.  /  Haver  og  Marker  gule  af  smel- 
tende  Toner,  /  glade  Trompetskrald  fra  paa- 
skeliljer  og  Maelkeb0tter.  /  Tanker,  der  slet 
ingen  Mening  har  og  ingenting  nytter.” 

Harry  Bergholz 
University  of  North  Carolina 

**  Til  Brugman.  Spiegel  en  lachspiegel.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1959. 155  pages.  8.90  fl. 
This  book  is  an  anthology  from  Til  Brugman’s 
works,  published  as  a  monument  to  the  de¬ 
ceased  author.  Much  of  Til  Brugman’s  work 
had  appeared  previously  in  periodicals  and, 
thus,  has  not  been  available  in  permanent 
form.  The  seven  selections  show  her  varied 
talent — from  the  strictly  realistic  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic-satirical — and  are  a  truly  representa¬ 
tive  selection  of  the  author’s  works.  Whether 
in  mirror  or  laughing  mirror,  man  is  depicted 
here  in  his  many-sidedness  but  always  with 
keen  insight,  incisively. 

Introducing  the  author  and  her  work  is  a 
sympathetic  critical-biographical  sketch  by  Al¬ 
fred  Kossmann.  Peter  Veltman 

Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Bep  Vuyk.  Gerucht  en  geweld.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Querido.  1959.  113  pages.  4.90  fl. 
Contrary  to  Maria  Dermout  (whose  Yester¬ 
day  recently  gave  American  readers  a  delicate 
taste  of  Indonesia’s  past),  Bep  Vuyk  writes 
about  the  today  of  the  people  and  country 
she  loves.  Her  characters  are  accurately 
drawn,  their  problems  convincingly  told,  and 
there  are  unforgettable  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  moods.  In  five  short  stories  she  tells  about 
Tjondro,  the  confused  freedom  fighter;  Her¬ 
mans,  whose  life  was  destroyed  twice:  by  the 
war  and  by  the  revolution;  the  ship-captain, 


who  hated  what  he  was;  a  visit  to  a  Dajak  fam¬ 
ily  in  Borneo’s  inlands.  She  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  inner  condition  of  man:  his 
pride,  courage,  and  cowardice,  which  is  pre¬ 
cisely  why  her  stories  reach  beyond  the  realm 
of  skilful  reporting  into  a  sphere  of  true  crea¬ 
tive  writing.  T.  L.  Leffelaar 

Evanston,  111. 

^  Willem  Brandt.  De  achter\ant  van  de 
moan.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1959.  48 
pages.  4.90  fl. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  as  modern  as  the 
alleged  conquest  by  Russia  of  the  back-side  of 
the  mocn.  The  collection  of  poems  is  preceded 
by  an  excerpt  from  William  Blake’s  The  Pro¬ 
phetic  Booh^s.  As  might  be  expected,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Blake  is  apparent  throughout  the  vol¬ 
ume. 

Some  of  the  passages  are  almost  beautifully 
lyric.  The  pictures  drawn  are  sometimes  aw¬ 
ful,  frequently  fresh,  devastatingly  modern, 
and  daringly  speculative.  But,  one  who  looks 
for  hope,  optimism,  or  a  solution  to  the  world’s 
problems  need  not  read  here.  Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Jaak  Brouwers.  Anderschept.  Den  Haag. 
Manteau.  n.d.  39  pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 

Jos  Vandeloo.  Wachten  op  het  groene  licht. 
Den  Haag.  Manteau.  1959.  73  pages. 

- Woorden  met  doofstommen.  Den 

Haag.  Manteau.  1957.  53  pages.  55  Bel.  fr. 
It  seems  as  if  young  Dutch  and  Flemish  poets 
are  not  so  much  obsessed  with  new  visions  of 
life  and  death  as  with  the  fact  that  they  write 
poetry.  Jaak  Brouwers  is  one  of  these  poets. 
He  obviously  is  not  untalented,  but  he  has  not 
much  to  say — yet.  His  poems  arc  playfully 
pensive,  they  have  a  certain  emotional  qual¬ 
ity,  but  they  never  attain  that  level  where 
mere  emotion  becomes  passion,  and  where 
pensivcncss  reaches  out  into  thought.  There 
arc  occasional  nuggets,  a  phrase,  an  unexpec¬ 
ted  way  of  seeing  things,  but  the  mining  is  too 
deep  to  be  rewarding. 

TTic  two  volumes  by  Jos  Vandeloo  arc  re¬ 
markably  far  apart  in  maturity.  The  earliest 
offers  poetry  that  is  wider  in  range,  and  less 
sclf<cntcrcd  than  most  first  volumes.  There 
is  the  beginning  of  the  theme  which  his  latest 
volume  carries  to  near  maturity:  a  search  for 
identity  in  a  world  too  far  removed  from  its 
own  mysteries  to  allow  for  the  subtleties  of  the 
senses.  Vandeloo  has  the  nimble  touch  and 
festive  imagination  of  a  poet.  His  tone  rings 
true.  H.  L.  Leffelaar 

Evanston,  III. 
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**  Singel  262:  1958.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 

1958.  121  pages,  ill.  1.25  fl. 

The  publishers  of  this  booklet  (subtitle: 
Tweeerlei  schrijtuur)  had  the  original  idea  to 
print  a  manuscript  reproduction  and  one  or 
more  poems,  all  the  work  of  twenty-four  poets 
sponsored  by  them.  All  manuscripts  (except 
that  of  Leo  Vroman)  were  obviously  ready  for 
the  press  and  therefore  do  not  show  the  work¬ 
ing  methods  of  their  authors.  When  reading 
these  poems,  arranged  alphabetically  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  names  of  the  poets,  one  feels  a  close 
relationship  between  them.  There  is  never 
experienced  a  severe  change  of  atmosphere 
when  passing  from  one  poet  to  the  next.  They 
all  seem  to  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
seeking  a  mystical  world  beyond  the  sensually 
observable  which  for  them  is  of  more  lasting 
importance.  True,  there  are  differences  in 
method  but  hardly  in  fundamental  approach. 
Their  goal  is  to  find  answers  to  the  ultimate 
problems  of  all  human  existence:  life,  love,  and 
death.  The  poem  may  deal  with  an  episode 
or  with  a  wide-open  problem,  in  the  end  it 
almost  always  rises  to  a  more  elevated  level  of 
thought. 

Biobibliographical  data  and  Alfred  Koss- 
man’s  short  introduction  increase  the  value  of 
this  attractively  printed  publication. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

Singel  262:  1959.  Amsterdam.  Querido. 

1959.  48  pages  -f"  1  record.  3.50  fl. 

This  twelfth  annual  number  of  Singel  262  (the 
title  refers  to  the  publisher’s  address  in  Am¬ 
sterdam)  projects  the  written  word  into  the 
dimension  of  sound.  The  slender  anthology 
“Gedichten  lezen”  is  accompanied  for  the  first 
time  by  a  long-playing  record,  “Gedichten 
horen,”  on  which  seven  poets  recite  fourteen 
poems  (of  which  five  are  included  in  the  text). 
The  anthology  itself  presents  a  selection  of 
poems  by  sixteen  poets,  ranging  from  already 
established  (and,  in  fact,  deceased)  masters 
like  Nijhoff  and  Marsman  to  the  young  and 
well-acclaimed  Gees  Nooteboom,  and  varying 
in  tone  from  the  oriental  exuberances  of  Wil¬ 
lem  Brandt  to  the  sober  incantations  of  An¬ 
tonie  Donker.  Querido  and  the  Amster- 
damsche  Boek-  en  Courantmaatschappij  have 
chosen  an  appropriately  tasteful  showcase  for 
displaying  their  poets.  T heodore  Ziol\owsl(t 

Yale  University 

**  Victor  E.  van  Vriesland.  Tegengif.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Querido.  1959.  64  pages.  4.90  fl. 
In  twenty-six  poems  (of  which  five  are  transla¬ 


tions  from  French  and  German)  Victor  van 
Vriesland  creates  a  portrait  of  a  lonely,  aged 
man.  The  man  who  emerges  from  these  intro- 
and  retrospective  poems  grew  old  in  graceful 
rebellion,  and  is  now  close  to  accepting  the 
world  on  its  terms  of  occasional  happiness 
and  mellow  sadness.  The  poems  are  at  dead- 
center:  their  language  is  as  pure  as  dawn,  and 
the  images  drawn  are  true  and  vivid.  The 
twenty-seventh  poem  of  this  volume,  also  the 
longest,  entitled  “The  Liberation  of  Dalfsen,” 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  per¬ 
sonal  accounts  of  the  struggle  for  survival 
during  the  last  war  written  so  far  in  the  Dutch 
language.  Its  sustained  mood  of  speechless 
horror  and  its  evocative  reconstruction  of  a  de¬ 
humanization  which  dulls  compassion  and 
understanding  of  oneself  leave  an  indelible 
impression. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  111. 

Albert  Westerlinck.  De  wereldbeschouw- 
ing  van  August  Vermeylen.  Antwerpen. 
De  Vries-Brouwers.  n.d.  155  pages. 
Vermeylen  was  born  in  Brussels,  but  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  protagonist  of  Flemish  culture. 
His  work  reminds  me  of  that  done  by  the 
Irish  literary  revival  and  in  particular  by  A.  E. 
Like  Vermeylen ’s,  A.  E.’s  impact  was  largely 
through  administrative  activity  and  ideas  rath¬ 
er  than  through  fiction  and  poetry,  though 
these  constitute,  of  course,  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  author  traces  the  first  part  of  Ver- 
meylen’s  intellectual  life  through  his  reflec¬ 
tions  in  later  and  contemporary  writing  with 
men  and  movements  of  his  time.  We  meet,  for 
instance,  with  Stirner,  Wagner,  Nietzsche,  Vi¬ 
talism,  that  religion  of  health  known  from  But¬ 
ler’s  Erewhon,  Burckhardt,  French  Symbol¬ 
ism,  that  odd  Carlyle-Emerson  revival  that  in 
Germany  was  brought  about  by  Langewiesche, 
and  even  Tonnies’s  Gemeinschaft.  In  the  end, 
Westerlinck  tries  to  explain  why  that  “Odyssey 
through  the  world  of  speculation’’  ended  so 
abruptly.  Could  it  not  be  that  the  attractions 
and  exigencies  of  life  made  derivative  “ad¬ 
ventures’’  seem  rather  immature? 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Piet  van  Aken.  De  ni^^ers.  Antwerpen. 

Ontwikkeling.  1959. 170  pages.  110  Bel.  fr. 
Its  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher 
some  three  months  before  the  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  Congo  in  January,  1959,  this  book 
could  well  be  a  historical  account  of  those 
happenings.  Van  Aken  has  the  rare  ability  to 
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use  the  appropriate  word  in  meaningful  con¬ 
text.  This  gives  a  dramatic  atmosphere  to  the 
entire  work. 

Van  Aken’s  cosmopolitan  interests  are  again 
evident  here,  as  they  were,  for  example,  in 
Klin\aart  and  De  wilde  jaren. 

This  book  promises  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  Flemish  literature,  which  con¬ 
tains  little  that  deals  with  colonial  themes. 
The  work  sets  high  standards  which  will  not 
be  soon  surpassed  in  this  literary  genre. 

Peter  Veltman 
Wheaton  (Ill.)  College 

**  Johan  Daisne.  Griiss  Gott.  Leuven.  Clau- 
waert.  n.d.  91  pages.  55  Bel.  fr. 

Flemish  author  and  playwright  Johan  Daisne 
tells  the  story  of  a  short-lived  Arcadian  ro¬ 
mance,  set  in  the  autumnal  hills  of  Austria.  A 
middle-aged  man,  on  vacation  with  annoying 
relatives,  meets  a  late  love,  fifteen  years  his 
junior.  There  is  a  slow  awakening  of  senses 
thought  lost,  the  sudden  realization  that  life 
can  still  be  worth  putting  up  with,  and,  oc¬ 
casionally,  tormenting  doubt.  With  vacation’s 
end,  all  but  plans  for  the  future  have  faded 
away. 

Up  to  this  point  the  story  is  convincing,  al¬ 
beit  repetitiously  slow-paced.  The  climax, 
love’s  tragic  death,  adds  little  but  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  of  a  trickling  glycerine  tear. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  III. 

^  Herman  Teirlinck.  Verzameld  wer\.  II, 
VII.  Brussel.  Manteau.  1959,  1958.  845, 
744  pages. 

The  second  volume  of  Teirlinck’s  collected 
works  consists  of  early  prose  works — short 
stories,  sketches,  one  long  and  two  short  nov¬ 
els — all  published  during  the  period  1901  to 
1910.  This  was  a  period  of  intense  literary  ac¬ 
tivity  for  Teirlinck,  which  was  suddenly  ter¬ 
minated  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
take  over  the  family  furniture  business.  These 
writings  have  all  the  characteristics  of  his 
earlier  work:  consistent  use  of  colloquial 
Flemish,  fantasy  which  is  occasionally  ex¬ 
travagant,  tragedy  somewhat  long  drawn  out 
and  sometimes  bordering  on  the  melodra¬ 
matic,  and  some  eccentric  and  exaggerated 
characters  who  nevertheless  remain  alive  and 
real.  Some  of  the  passages,  especially  those 
concerned  with  nature  descriptions,  remind 
one  of  the  verbal  experimentations  of  the 
Dutch  writers  of  the  Eighties.  It  is  apparent 
that  Teirlinck  was  trying  in  these  works  to 


develop  a  Flemish  literary  style  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Dutch  writers  of  the  day.  What¬ 
ever  the  faults  of  the  works  in  this  volume, 
they  abound  in  brilliant  and  moving  passages 
and  reveal  an  unfolding  literary  talent  of  the 
first  order. 

Vol.  VII  contains  Het  gevecht  met  de  engel 
(see  B.A.  28:3,  p.  311).  In  1952,  the  author, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  to  quote  a  recent 
critic,  “surprised  the  Netherlands  with  this 
epic  masterpiece.”  It  is  a  novel  of  grand  di¬ 
mensions  and  heroic  principal  theme:  the 
struggle  between  two  arrogant  and  decadent 
noble  families,  representing  a  standardized 
and  artificial  culture,  and  a  family  of  ^o^- 
santers,  living  on  the  edge  of  the  great  forest, 
strong,  rude-mannered  but  extremely  vital 
people,  living  according  to  nature  rather  than 
according  to  man-made  laws  and  the  dictates 
of  society.  This  conflict  symbolizes  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  man  with  the  Angel,  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  God  whose  essence  is  conflict.  In  this  novel, 
the  conflict  is  to  a  degree  resolved  in  favor 
of  the  woods  people,  thanks  in  part  to  the  re¬ 
lentless  will  and  bold  moves  of  Klaus  Jeroen, 
the  head  of  the  clan  (a  character  who  reminds 
us  of  the  heroic  figures  in  a  Norse  saga),  in 
part,  to  the  quarrels  and  intrigues  of  the  two 
noble  families  among  themselves.  This  is  Teir¬ 
linck  at  his  best:  It  is  narrative  writing  with 
sensitivity  and  deep  human  sympathy  but  with 
emotional  balance  and  restrained  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  style  free  of  verbal  excesses 
and  dialectical  oddities.  The  reading  of  this 
great  novel  is  an  exciting  and  rewarding  lite¬ 
rary  adventure.  This  volume  contains  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  helpful  glossary.  Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

W  Hugues  C.  Pernath.  Het  uur  marat.  Ant¬ 
werpen.  Ontwikkeling.  1958.  39  pages.  40 
Bel  fr. 

- de  adem  i^.  Antwerpen.  Ontwikke¬ 
ling.  1959.  48  pages. 

These  two  small  volumes  of  verse,  by  one  of 
the  current  experimental  Flemish  poets,  are 
full  of  inversions  of  thought  and  expression 
and  of  poetic  structure.  An  occasional  phrase 
or  line  or  even  part  of  a  poem  seems  to  start 
one  on  the  way  to  further  development  of  a 
thought  or  image,  but  usually,  as  one  friendly 
(.?)  critic  put  it,  the  poem  as  a  whole  only 
“suggests  a  non-existent  clarity.”  There  may 
be  those  who  can  understand  this  verse.  As 
for  this  reviewer,  after  many  repeated  readings 
and  sincere  efforts  to  determine  what  the  poet 
wishes  to  say,  he  cannot  rid  himself  of  the 
suspicion  that,  to  quote  another  critic,  this  is 
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for  the  most  part  “premeditated  exhibition¬ 
ism.”  Whatever  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  experimental  poetry. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

**  Paul  Snoek.  De  heilige  gedichten.  1956- 
1958.  Antwerpen.  Ontwikkeling.  1959.  78 
pages.  60  Bel.  fr. 

“I  swear  by  the  beauty  of  the  senseless  /  and 
realize  the  senselessness  of  beauty,”  writes 
Snoek  in  “Alzebra'isch  (eentonige  oefening).” 
Many  of  his  poems,  it  seems,  were  written  with 
that  in  mind:  beauty  often  takes  the  form  of 
distorted  visions.  But  whatever  he  does,  Snoek 
almost  always  writes  with  conviction. 

In  the  series  of  poems  “Mannen”  and  “Dit 
is  een  Alchemist,”  he  displays  flashes  of  a 
timeless  understanding  of  mankind;  in  others 
he  ranges  from  sardonic  jocosity  to  indigna¬ 
tion.  This  versatility  is  an  attractive  element 
of  his  poetic  depth,  as  well  as  an  indication  of 
a  dartingly  creative  mind. 

H.  L.  Leffelaar 
Evanston,  111. 

**  Jo  Smit.  Bisten  en  boargers.  Drachten.  La- 
verman.  1959.  159  pages.  6.50  fl. 

In  a  preface,  the  author  of  these  twenty  stories 
about  “animals  and  people”  states  that  their 
importance  for  him  lies  principally  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  experiments  in  language  and 
style.  This  may  explain  why  several  of  them 
are  just  short  of  being  convincing.  This  re¬ 
viewer  several  times  had  the  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  “let  down”  by  the  final  turn  of  the  plot, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  stories  in  which 
second  sight  and  other  para-psychological 
phenomena  play  a  primary  role.  In  addition 
to  the  psychic,  the  reader  will  find  in  this  col¬ 
lection  novelty,  mystery,  some  satire,  fine 
touches  of  humor,  and  clever  final  twists  of 
plot.  For  this  reviewer  the  feeling  remained 
that,  in  the  case  of  this  collection  at  least, 
the  author  has  not  developed  a  consistent  and 
reliable  short  story  technique. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

W  Durk  van  der  Plocg.  Lo\  op  eachlingte. 
Drachten.  Laverman.  1959.  31  pages.  2.90 
fl. 

TTie  Reiddomp-rige,  a  series  of  booklets  initi¬ 
ated  after  the  war  to  bring  Friesland  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  its  young  and  coming  writers,  in  this 
volume  offers  the  first  collection  of  verse  by 
Durk  van  der  Ploeg.  This  youthful  px)et  has 


in  the  past  contributed  to  both  De  Tsjerne  and 
Quatrebras,  Friesland’s  leading  literary  pjeri- 
odicals.  He  belongs  to  the  avant-garde  and  his 
work  is  modern  in  both  conception  and  form. 
In  this  little  volume  he  muses  on  a  happiness 
which,  though  it  is  real,  is  somehow  discern¬ 
ible  only  in  the  dim  distance  (op  eachlingte). 
The  collection,  with  its  bits  of  striking  and  ex¬ 
cellently  chiseled  art,  is  one  of  considerable 
promise.  Among  its  virtues  are  the  vivid  word 
pictures,  the  arresting  metaphors,  the  well- 
captured  moods.  Some  of  the  pxjems,  however, 
seem  fragmentary  and  unfinished,  and  others 
seem  little  more  than  facile  and  rhetorical 
prose. 

Bernard  J.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

Marten  Sikkema.  Seinen.  Drachten.  Laver¬ 
man.  1959.  47  pages.  2.90  fl. 

Marten  Sikkema  is  the  pen  name  of  Covert  A. 
Gezelle  Meerburg,  a  px)et  who  was  born  in 
Utrecht,  outside  of  Friesland,  in  1918.  He  has 
written  short  stories  and  verse,  and  has  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  English  and  Scandinavian  lan¬ 
guages.  This  collection  of  verse,  another  num¬ 
ber  in  the  Reiddomp  Series,  marks  his  fourth; 
the  three  previous  ones  were  Stjerrerein 
(1946),  Swart  en  wyt  (1946),  and  S^aedbyl- 
den  (1951).  The  poetry  of  this  last  volume, 
rather  traditional  in  its  themes  and  verse  forms, 
has  most  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  of 
Sikkema’s  previous  collections.  It  has  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  genuineness,  of  clarity,  and  of  an  easy 
and  melodious  flow  of  words.  However, 
it  suffers  somewhat  from  a  lack  of  compulsion 
and  intensity  of  poetic  vision.  Among  the 
translations  are  seven  ballads  by  the  medie¬ 
val  French  poet  Francois  Villon.  These  are 
excellently  rendered  and  once  again  demon¬ 
strate  Sikkema’s  art  and  craftsmanship  as  a 
translator. 

Bernard  f.  Fridsma,  Sr. 

Calvin  College 

*  Angelo  Doxas.  Palamas.  Athcnai.  idestia. 

1959.  463  pages. 

Long  before  his  death  in  1943,  Kostes  Palamas 
was  recognized  as  the  greatest  poet  of  modern 
Greece.  As  long-time  Secretary  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Athens  and  President  of  the  Academy, 
he  was  a  respected  figure,  even  though  his 
works  seemed  at  times  difficult  to  bring  into  a 
coherent  whole.  In  this  volume  Angelo  Doxas, 
a  well-known  writer  and  psychiatrist  and  for 
many  years  a  friend  of  the  poet,  has  attempted, 
as  he  says  in  a  subtitle,  “a  psychological  analy- 
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sis  of  his  work  and  of  his  life.”  It  is  an  im^ 
portant  study,  for  the  author  starts  with  the 
statement  of  Palamas  that  his  work  was  the 
history  of  the  life  which  he  lived  and  still  more 
that  which  he  wished  to  live.  Elsewhere  he 
gives  love  as  his  chief  emotion.  Using  the 
Freudian  technique  which  Palamas  also  ad¬ 
mired,  Doxas  traces  the  early  life  of  the  poet 
and  the  consequences  of  his  being  left  an  or¬ 
phan  at  an  early  age,  and  he  stresses  how  his 
unhappy  youth  affected  and  colored  all  his  lat¬ 
er  work  with  its  rich  gamut  of  ethereal  and 
earthly  love.  This  is  probably  the  best  work 
so  far  on  the  poet  and  will  be  a  rich  source 
for  any  future  attempt  to  study  the  external 
life  of  the  poet  as  well  as  the  workings  of  his 
heart  and  poetic  genius. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  Petros  Haris.  Phota  sto  pelagos.  Athenai. 

Kollarou.  1958.  201  pages. 

This  is  a  collection  of  fifteen  short  stories,  uni¬ 
fied  by  “Lights  on  the  Sea,”  from  which  the 
book  derives  its  title.  Once  again  we  see  the 
same  problem  which  was  the  author’s  concern 
in  his  other  two  collections,  The  Last  Night 
on  Earth  and  Far-away  Land.  His  characters 
search  for  the  realities  of  the  past,  uncompli¬ 
cated  in  their  simple  life,  and  attempt  an  ex¬ 
tension  into  the  present.  This  is  not  an  escape 
from  the  difficult  present,  but  a  symbolic 
transference  of  the  past  into  the  contemporary 
setting  where  we  are  never  allowed,  for  a 
moment,  to  lose  sight  of  reality. 

The  adult  life  becomes  complicated  by  its 
experiences;  only  a  child’s  life  remains  forever 
a  simple  affection  and  game.  The  return  to 
the  past  then  is  a  return  to  childhood  where 
we  can  live  in  a  way  that  the  present  forbids. 
The  young  boy  in  “The  Gown  of  Love,”  who 
has  worn  the  rose  nightgown  of  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  daughter  to  receive  the  committee  dis¬ 
tributing  ration  books  and  thereby  gain  an  ad¬ 
ditional  coupon  book  for  the  family,  thinks 
as  he  lies  in  the  girl’s  bed  about  how  unreal 
and  transitory  life  and  love  are  in  this  world 
dependent  on  the  ration  book.  One  thing  alone 
is  real  to  him:  the  rose  nightgown  that  has 
become  one  with  his  body.  “And  it  encircles 
me,  and  tightens  around  me  .  .  .  and  tells  me 
that  the  secrets  of  this  world  are  few.  Life  be¬ 
gins  just  before  it  reaches  the  light;  it  begins 
in  the  darkness  and  silence,  just  as  the  seed 
in  the  earth,  concealed  from  all  eyes,  prepares 
the  sprout,  the  small  trunk,  the  tree.” 


Haris  makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
of  life.  He  accepts  its  meaning  as  he  finds  it, 
measuring  the  distance  from  yesterday  to  to¬ 
day,  and  seeks,  if  possible,  to  abolish  time  and 
space.  Mary  Gianos 

Wayne  State  University 

**  Zacharias  Papantoniou.  Agion  oros.  Athe¬ 
nai.  Kollarou.  1959.  216  pages,  ill. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  indicates  (Agion  oros 
means  Holy  Mountain),  it  deals  with  the  life 
of  the  monks  and  their  monasteries.  Here  in 
the  tenth  century,  monks  of  the  Orthodox  East¬ 
ern  Church  formed  a  community  which  en¬ 
joyed  administrative  independence  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  the  Ottoman  sultans,  and 
the  modern  Greek  government.  The  monks 
of  Holy  Mountain  are  governed  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  in  which  each  convent  is  represented  by 
one  member. 

After  a  historical  introduction  the  author 
portrays  the  vivid  and  stimulating  impressions 
he  received  on  his  journeys  to  Holy  Moun¬ 
tain. 

Papantoniou  demonstrates  to  us  the  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  the  monastic,  antisocial  life 
of  the  monks  and  their  heroic  effort,  living  in 
constant  want,  prayer,  and  self-discipline.  No 
female,  human  or  animal,  is  admitted  into  the 
territory.  We  welcome  the  clever  comments 
and  the  delightful  parallels  of  the  author.  The 
icons  made  at  Mt.  Athos  are  of  great  value, 
and  its  libraries  contain  many  Byzantine  man¬ 
uscripts. 

Michael  Rethis 
Tufts  University 

^  Panayotis  Kanellopoulos.  Genithi/(a  sto 
hilia  tetrakpsia  dio.  Athenai.  1957.  730 
pages. 

With  the  contribution  of  /  Was  Born  in  1402 
to  serious  literature,  this  prolific  writer  sur¬ 
passes  his  great  work,  the  two-volume  History 
of  European  Thought.  He  transports  himself 
in  time  and  space  to  be  born  in  the  year  1402, 
and  is  thereby  in  a  position  to  relive  the  signifi¬ 
cant  events  of  the  fifteenth  century  (specifical¬ 
ly,  between  1402  and  1472),  which  directly  or 
indirectly  affected  the  Greek  people.  This  “au¬ 
tobiography”  is  not  a  myth,  but  history.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  anachronism  serves  the  author 
to  present  the  events  subjectively,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  mind  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word)  in 
spiritual  terms  that  would  have  been  alien  to 
a  man  of  that  period  because  the  “spiritual 
climate”  of  our  time  differs. 
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The  central  theme  of  the  book  is  the  fall  of 
Constantinople.  We  are  given  a  clear  picture 
of  the  emperor  Paleologos,  as  of  all  the  major 
figures  who  participated  in  the  events  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  not  only  see  the  life  of 
the  Byzantine  and  Frankish  empires  in  Greece 
from  the  political  and  military  aspects,  but  also 
from  the  intellectual  aspect. 

Kanellopoulos  gives  us  a  philosophic  tru¬ 
ism:  The  greatest  men  are  not  always  those 
who  left  traces  on  earth,  but  the  anonymous 
ones  who  had  spiritual  guidance.  They  are 
not  the  Giottos  and  Simone  Martinis  and  Fra 
Angelicos,  but  “our  painters  at  Daphni  or  at 
Mystra,”  the  hagiographers  who  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  become  famous,  “because  the  only  name 
that  should  be  praised  was  that  of  God  who 
guided  their  hands.” 

The  greatest  value  of  the  book  perhaps  is 
historical,  since  extensive  source  material  was 
used  from  manuscripts  of  Byzantine  writers, 
as  well  as  scholarly  studies  of  contemporary 
writers  that  have  not  seen  the  light  of  trans¬ 
lation. 

Mary  Gianos 
Wayne  State  University 

^  Zoltan  Szabo,  ed.  Kilenc  kjiltd  versei.  Lon¬ 
don.  Magyar  Konyves  C^h.  1959.  191 

pages- 

The  Hungarian  Writers’  Association  Abroad 
— including  over  one  hundred  writers  and  po¬ 
ets  in  exile — started  its  book  publishing  activi¬ 
ties  with  this  impressive  collection  of  verses 
by  nine  young  poets.  Five  of  them  left  Hun¬ 
gary  shortly  after  the  war,  four  after  the  1956 
Revolution. 

As  the  French  Emigres  of  earlier  centuries 
created  a  style  refugii,  which  enriched  French 
literature  and  widened  its  horizon,  so,  too, 
have  Hungarian  fmigri  writers  counterbal¬ 
anced  the  official  conformism  and  sterility 
prevailing  in  their  homeland  by  their  insist¬ 
ence  upon  personal  autonomy  and  freedom 
of  thought. 

This  little  anthology  clearly  demonstrates 
this  achievement.  It  is  not  the  poets’  fault 
that  their  art  is  less  idyllic  than  keen,  out¬ 
spoken,  sober,  somber,  and  even  self-torment¬ 
ing.  Hungarian  poets  as  well  as  their  nation 
have  to  face  the  most  cruel  realities  of  present- 
day  history.  Istvdn  Csicsery-RSnay 

University  of  Maryland 

**  Fitz  Jozsef.  A  magyar  nyomddszat,  \dnyv- 
t^iadds  is  l{onyvl{eresl{edelem  tortinete. 
Budapest.  Akademiai  Kiado.  1959. 

fundamental  work  on  the  history  of  Hun¬ 


garian  printing  and  publishing  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  book  trade,  written  by  the  veteran  li¬ 
brary  scientist,  Jozsef  Fitz.  It  lays  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  Renaissance  period  of  Hun¬ 
garian  printing.  The  book  is  highly  scientific 
and  reveals  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Its  value  can  be  appreciated  in  the 
light  of  an  evaluation  by  a  reviewer  of  the 
Budapest  regime:  “Fitz’s  outlook  is  idealistic” 
and,  especially  regarding  the  role  of  the 
Church,  deviates  from  the  strict  Marxist  view¬ 
point;  Fitz  complies  with  Marxist  demands  in 
only  one  aspect,  i.e.,  “in  his  collection  of  data 
with  unprecedented  industry,  in  his  high-level 
discussion  of  them,  and  in  his  criticism  con¬ 
cerning  their  authenticity.” 

Istvdn  Csicsery-Ronay 
University  of  Maryland 

Terje  Stigen.  Stjernpy.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 

Norsk.  1959.  241  pages.  23.85  kr. 

To  read  Stjernpy  is  to  experience  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  life  from  the  1920’s  to  the  mid-30’s  on 
a  small,  remote,  star-shaped  island,  a  half- 
hour’s  rowing  time  off  the  mainland  of  north¬ 
ern  Norway.  It  is  to  watch  a  man  drive  a 
chore  into  an  obsession,  an  occupation  into  an 
act  of  slavery;  it  is  to  recognize  that  a  woman 
fears  barrenness  as  much  as  she  decries  fertil¬ 
ity,  that  children  are  as  cruel  to  one  another  as 
they  are  helpless  against  their  circumstances. 

TTie  lovers,  the  wood<arver,  the  minister, 
the  schoolmaster,  the  benefactor,  the  tourists, 
the  prostitute,  the  opportunist,  the  devil  in¬ 
carnate  with  a  rat  for  a  pet,  and  always  the 
children — Stigen  presents  them  all  while  he 
judges  none.  Hypocrisy  and  candor,  hate  and 
devotion,  damnation  and  blessing  vie  for  su¬ 
premacy  within,  while  rain  and  wind,  snow 
and  storms,  darkness  and  mystery  threaten 
from  without. 

At  the  end,  a  new  era  of  industries  and  fac¬ 
tories  beckons  on  the  mainland,  war  clouds 
blacken  the  horizon,  and  anxious  eyes  turn 
toward  Berlin.  The  reader  closes  the  book 
with  a  sense  of  guilt  for  having  been  so  inde¬ 
cently  near  to  people  whose  narrowly  encom¬ 
passed  habitat  has  robbed  them  of  .the  coveted 
protection  of  privacy,  whose  longings  for  ful¬ 
fillment  have  proved  too  much  for  the  conven¬ 
tional  restraints  of  passion,  and  whose  persis¬ 
tent  poverty  has  reduced  existence  to  its  naked 
elementals. 

The  plot  is  at  once  tightly  woven  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  the  characters  sharply  individual¬ 
ized  but  universal,  the  theme  precisely  lo¬ 
calized  and  yet  pandemic.  Amanda  Langemo 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
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**  Marie  Takvam.  Signal.  Oslo.  Gyldcndal 
Norsk.  1959.  59  pages.  13.50  kr. 

These  few  pages  of  verse  in  new  Norwegian 
( nynorslO  by  one  of  Norway’s  leading  poets 
shows  the  sentimental  and  philosophical 
strains  among  contemporary  literary  artists 
of  Norway.  Marie  Takvam  is  recognized  for 
her  merit  and  these  poems  are  no  exceptions. 
Ranging  through  various  themes,  they  show, 
as  in  “Days  and  Nights,”  the  search  for  mean¬ 
ing  in  life,  and,  as  in  “Living  Debt,”  the  obliga¬ 
tion  we  owe  to  all  men  whether  lovers  or  fel¬ 
low  human  beings. 

Raymond  E,  Undgren 
Occidental  College 

Milada  Blekastad.  Millom  aust  og  vest. 
Oslo.  Universitetsforlaget.  1958.  210  pages 
-f-  8  plates. 

“Between  East  and  West”  throws  much  light 
on  the  Middle  Ages  and  early  Renaissance 
which  should  be  an  inspiration  toward  further 
research  in  Central  European  history  even  on 
the  part  of  those  who  know  the  same  period  in 
Western  Europe  really  well.  For  those  who 
do  not  read  New  Norwegian  fluently  a  pro¬ 
portionately  rather  long  summary  in  German 
is  provided,  pages  156-187.  The  work  is  based 
on  a  short  course  in  Czech  literary  history 
which  the  author  gave  at  Oslo  in  1957  and  is 
essentially  a  somewhat  dithyrambic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Bohemian  history  from  the  days  of 
V£clav,  “Good  Saint  Wenceslas,”  to  the  Hus¬ 
sites  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  both  a  prefatory  treatment  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  Cyril  and  Methodius  and  a  com¬ 
pressed  sequel  to  the  Hussites,  which  reaches 
at  least  to  Comenius.  Judging  by  the  author’s 
failure  to  mention  a  fault  of  Wenceslas  IV 
(1378-1419)  of  which  our  textbooks  possibly 
make  too  much,  one  would  seem  obliged  to 
look  to  the  “History  of  Bohemia”  by  Pope  Pius 
II,  a  notorious  enemy  of  the  Bohemian  Reform 
or  Heresy,  whatever  the  reader  may  consider 
it,  to  find  any  faults  in  the  Hussites,  Taborites 
and  so  forth,  good  Czechs  all!  As  indicated  be¬ 
fore,  the  present  book  is  well  worth  reading. 

Leslie  F.  Smith 
U niversity  of  OI{lahoma 

*  Vianna  Moog.  Lima  jangada  para  Ulisses. 

Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1959.  282  pages. 

The  author,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  tells 
about  his  proposed  biography  of  Jose  Marcos 
de  Andrade  Rip>ol,  whom  he  has  known  for 
many  years.  His  thoughts  on  how  to  present 
Ripol  best  make  up  the  book.  There  are  many 
interesting  incidents  of  their  youth;  of  Ripol ’s 


experiences  in  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  serv¬ 
ice  in  many  parts  of  the  world;  of  their  love 
affairs;  and  of  their  being  involved  in  plots 
against  the  government.  The  author  falls  in 
love  with  Ripol’s  daughter  but  she  marries  a 
younger  man.  When  he  told  her  that  he  had 
heard  that  her  father  was  writing  a  book  en¬ 
titled  also  Uma  jangada  para  Ulisses,  she  tells 
him  that  the  raft  had  run  aground  in  a  lake  in 
Brazil. 

Glenn  Barr 
Miami  University 

**  Adalgisa  Nery.  A  Imagindria.  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro.  Olympio.  2nd  ed.,  1959.  255  pages. 
Adalgisa  Nery  is  best  known  as  a  Brazilian 
poet.  This  is  her  first  prose  work  since  the 
publication  several  years  ago  of  Og,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories.  A  Imagindria  is  Nery’s 
first  attempt  at  a  novel,  and  a  very  successful 
one  it  is.  The  novel,  written  in  autobiograph¬ 
ical  form,  is  convincingly  real,  especially  the 
scenes  of  childhood.  The  loneliness  of  the 
heroine  permeates  the  book — a  loneliness 
which  persists  and  even  intensifies  after  she 
marries  into  an  unusually  strange  family.  That 
Nery  is  a  poet  is  evident  throughout — the 
melodious  prose,  the  colorful  descriptions,  the 
sensitive  poetic  portrayal  of  emotions. 

Albert  R.  Lopes 
University  of  New  Mexico 

**  Paulo  Rodrigues.  A  Cidade.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Sao  Jose.  1959.  94  pages. 

We  have  already  commented  in  these  pages 
upon  O  Menino  e  o  Mundo  (see  B.A.  33:3, 
p.  365),  the  first  novel  of  this  young  Brazilian 
writer,  a  work  which  revealed  his  talent  as 
an  original  and  promising  novelist.  Now,  in 
his  second  book,  those  virtues  appear  more  re¬ 
fined  and  developed.  A  Cidade  is  a  psycho¬ 
logically  rich  work.  Written  in  a  clear,  incisive 
style,  with  short  sentences  and  outlines  that 
are  both  bold  and  subtle,  it  is  in  its  poetic 
evocativeness  that  the  greatest  charm  of  its 
development  resides,  without  losing  its  authen¬ 
tic  narrative  quality.  It  belongs  to  both  the 
objective  and  the  subjective  world,  the  real 
and  the  life  of  the  imagination.  It  plunges 
bravely  into  the  happenings  of  daily  life,  the 
hard  prose  of  the  street,  to  set  forth,  with  wise 
aesthetic  taste,  a  work  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  authenticity  and  personality. 

Presented  in  a  handsome  edition,  this  book 
carries  on  the  cover  a  stylized  sketch  by  Au- 
gusto  Rodrigues. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 
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^  Mauro  Mota.  Os  Epitdfios.  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 

Olympio.  1959.  66  pages.  Cr$100. 

In  the  scant  threescore  pages  of  Mota’s  new 
book  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  highest  concen¬ 
trations  of  poetry  in  recent  Brazilian  writing. 
Each  composition  has  been  stripped  to  the 
strictly  necessary:  in  one  of  the  most  effective 
(“O  Prisoneiro”)  even  the  verb  has  been  elim¬ 
inated.  At  the  same  time  the  verse  has  been 
charged  with  a  wealth  of  feeling  and  with 
imagery  of  extraordinary  evocative  power,  re¬ 
calling  for  the  most  commonplace  objects  not 
merely  what  they  are  but  what  they  were  in 
earlier  states  of  existence  and  what  they  will 
be  hereafter.  Coming  after  the  Elegias  of  1952, 
Os  Epitdfios  confirms  Mauro  Mota’s  position 
as  one  of  the  most  significant  and  rewarding 
of  present-day  Brazilian  poets. 

R.  E.  Dimmic\ 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Luis  Viana  Filho.  A  Vida  do  Bardo  de  Rio 
Branco.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Olympio.  1959. 
xiii  -f-  458  pages  +  8  plates. 

This  well  documented  biography  of  the  his¬ 
torian  and  diplomat,  Jose  Maria  da  Silva  Pa- 
ranhos,  Baron  of  Rio  Branco,  1845-1912,  com¬ 
pletes  the  trilogy  of  illustrious  Brazilian 
statesmen  which  Luis  Viana  Filho  began  with 
his  “Life  of  Rui  Barbosa,”  1941,  and  continued 
with  “Life  of  Joaquim  Nabuco,”  1952.  To 
read  these  three  biographies  is  to  familiarize 
one’s  self  with  the  most  important  national 
events  which  took  place  during  the  last  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  Brizilian  Empire  and  the  first  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  the  Republic. 

Of  interest  in  this  book  is  the  fact  that  the 
author  not  only  brings  to  life  the  sober  person¬ 
ality  of  the  Baron  of  Rio  Branco  but  also  de¬ 
scribes  intimate  aspects  of  such  men  as:  Eucli- 
des  da  Cunha,  Gra^a  Aranha,  Oliveira  Lima, 
Domingos  da  Gama,  and  others. 

Victor  M.  Valenzuela 
Lehigh  University 

**  Michal  K.  Pawtikowski.  Dziecidstwo  i 
mlodoid  Tadeusza  Irtedsl^iego.  Londyn. 
Swiderski.  1959.  551  pages.  35/. 

The  action  of  the  novel  takes  place  in  present- 
day  Belorussia,  once  called  Beloruthenia.  It 
was  in  this  area  that  the  rather  strong  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  once  mighty  Grand  Duchy  of 
Lithuania  persisted  up  to  World  War  One. 
And  it  was  to  this  Grand  Duchy  that  even 
Ukraine  once  belonged. 

On  the  background  of  this  characteristic 
landscape  Pawlikowski  sketches  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  Tadeusz,  the  son  of  a  landed 


gentry  family.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a  chronicle 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  an  autobiography. 
Within  this  framework  the  author  (famous  for 
his  exploits  as  a  hunter)  succeeds  in  presenting 
the  life  of  the  native  gentry,  its  cultural  level 
and  characters,  its  social  life,  the  education  of 
its  children,  studies  in  the  gymnasium,  the 
secret  societies,  the  relationship  to  the  Jews,  the 
ruling  Russians,  and  the  native  Beloruthenians. 

One  word  is  sufficient  to  describe  the  book’s 
value — excellent.  In  addition  to  its  literary  ex¬ 
cellence,  however,  the  volume  will  long  serve 
as  a  primary  source  for  the  historian,  the  sociol¬ 
ogist,  and  the  linguist  in  their  study  of  the 
gentry,  a  class  of  pre- World  War  One  Polish 
society  which  has  disappeared. 

Roman  Smal-Stocl(i 
Marquette  University 

**  Czeslaw  Milosz,  ed.  &  tr.  Kultura  masowa. 

Paryz.  Insytut  Literacki.  1959.  147  pages. 
This  publication  attempts  to  broaden  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  “mass  culture”  by  including  in 
it  (as  well  as  introducing  it  to)  the  nations 
where  this  phenomenon  is  present  but  not 
discussed:  in  this  case,  Poland.  The  book  fea¬ 
tures  six  essays  from  B.  Rosenberg  and  D.  M. 
White  (eds.),  “The  Mass  Culture,”  as  well 
as  an  introduction  and  an  essay  by  Milosz. 
The  choice  of  the  American  essays  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  diversity  of  their  authors’  atti¬ 
tudes;  Milosz’s  own  essay  deals  comprehen¬ 
sively  with  the  cultural  situation  in  present- 
day  Poland  and,  because  of  the  lamented  com¬ 
mon  background  of  socialist  realism,  also  part¬ 
ly  with  that  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Xenia  Gasiorowska 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Wiktor  Hahn.  Shal^espeare  w  Polsce.  Bib- 
liographia.  Wroclaw.  Ossolifiskich.  1958. 
XX  387  pages.  80  zl. 

At  eighty-six  years  of  age,  Wiktor  Hahn,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Warsaw  University,  has  finished 
this  enormous  work  to  which  he  dedicated 
more  than  half  of  his  life.  After  the  excellent 
“Bibliography  of  Slowacki”  and  “The  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Polish  Bibliographies”  Hahn  has,  in 
over  2,400  entries,  gathered  everything  in  Po¬ 
land  that  is  connected  with  Shakespeare,  from 
the  first  partial  translations  in  the  second  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  last  presen¬ 
tation  of  Shakespeare  on  a  Polish  stage  in  1955. 
For  scholars  specializing  in  the  question  of 
Shakespeare’s  influence  on  foreign  literatures 
Hahn’s  brilliant  work  is  indispensable. 

Robert  Vlach 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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**  Gunnar  Hansson.  Dikten  och  lasaren, 
Studier  over  dil{tupplevelsen.  Stockholm. 
Bonnier.  1959.  397  pages.  28.50  kr. 

This  noteworthy  study,  entitled  “Poetry  and 
the  Reader,”  and  presented  as  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  at  the  University  of  Uppsala  last 
May,  is  concisely  and  effectively  described  in 
the  opening  paragraphs  of  its 'English  sum¬ 
mary: 

“The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  develop  some 
of  the  ideas  discussed  by  I.  A.  Richards  in  his 
Practical  Criticism  (1929).  An  account  is 
given  of  a  series  of  experiments,  which  were 
planned  in  order  to  throw  further  light  on  the 
fxjetic  experience,  and  also  to  show  how  in¬ 
dividual  experiences  can  be  influenced  by  lit¬ 
erary  criticism. 

“Part  I  presents  the  theoretiefal  framework 
of  the  book,  and  it  also  contains  a  discussion  of 
some  theories  and  facts  relevant  to  the  study 
of  the  {X)ctic  experience.  Parts  II  and  III  deal 
with  the  experimental  method  used  and  the 
readers’  comments  or  protocols;  Part  IV  gives 
tentative  conclusions  and  points  out  some  im¬ 
portant  problems  raised  by  the  protocols.” 

In  this  thoroughly  scientific,  yet  highly 
readable  volume,  the  author  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  much  salient  information  and  offers 
some  very  challenging  conclusions.  Any  se¬ 
rious  student  of  literature  will  find  the  book 
uncommonly  stimulating  reading. 

Richard  Becl( 
University  of  North  Dal(ota 

**  Thora  von  Dardel.  Kungens  frilla.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1958.  258 
pages.  17.50  kr. 

Harald  Hornborg.  Det  ihMiga  trddet. 
Stockholm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1958. 
223  pages.  18.50  kr. 

Gustaf  Munthe.  Carl  Michael:  En  roman 
om  den  unga  Bellman.  Stockholm.  Natur 
och  Kultur.  1958.  323  pages.  22.50  kr. 
Historical  fiction,  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  as  well,  is  tricky  ground.  It  is 
not  too  difficult  to  cull  an  authentic  back¬ 
ground  from  the  historical  literature,  but  to 
give  it  acceptable  literary  form  is  a  different 
problem.  Thora  von  Dardel’s  story  of  Karin 
Mansdotter  and  Erik  XIV  has  a  fairly  accurate 
setting,  but  the  motivation  is  far  too  sketchy 
and  the  language  a  miserably  unsuccessful  im¬ 
itation  of  the  saga  style.  Harald  Hornborg’s 
picture  of  Helsingfors  in  the  1850’s  is  quite 
convincing,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  conflict 
between  young  Finnish  nationalism  and  Czar- 
ist  officialdom.  Hornborg  uses  descendants  of 
characters  in  earlier  novels,  but  somehow  he 


has  lost  his  talent  for  fresh  and  swiftly  moving 
narrative  that  has  characterized  earlier  works. 
Gustaf  Munthe  knows  Bellman’s  biography, 
and  his  story  is  somewhat  different  from  what 
we  might  guess  from  the  text  of  the  poems. 
The  facts  are  completely  accurate,  but,  unhap¬ 
pily,  Bellman  becomes  a  bloodless  and  to¬ 
tally  unimpressive  personality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Libraries 

**  Clas  Engstrom.  All  vdr  bbrjan.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1958.  149  pages.  12.75  kr. 

A  planned  economy  can  apparently  have  some 
negative  effects  on  the  free-floating  spirit  and 
temperament  of  its  young,  struggling  artists. 
This,  at  least,  is  part  of  the  message  of  Clas 
Engstrom  in  his  fourth  book,  the  romantic 
story  of  two  young  sculptors,  married,  and 
seeking  to  emerge  from  the  anonymity  sur¬ 
rounding  talent  still  a-bud.  The  story  itself  is 
trivial,  padded  out  by  what  are  apparently  au¬ 
thentic  glimpses  of  life  in  the  Royal  Art  Acad¬ 
emy,  where  the  government  houses  aspiring 
and  impoverished  artists.  More  interesting  is 
the  philosophical  rebellion  against  life  in  Val- 
lingby,  the  planned  suburb  which  provides 
everything,  yet  stifles  artistic  creativity.  This 
rebellion  is  combined,  nonetheless,  with  out¬ 
cries  for  state  support  of  untried  artistic  talent 
so  that  it  can  flourish.  Engstrom ’s  protagonists 
apparently  want  that  best  of  all  worlds:  Social¬ 
ism  in  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  retreat  to  a  Swedish  Wal¬ 
den  by  the  end  of  the  novel.  Gilbert  Geis 
Los  Angeles  State  College 

**  Gustav  Hedenvind-Eriksson.  Gismus  jd- 
gares  saga.  Stockholm.  Bonnier.  1959.  248 
pages.  21.50  kr. 

This  is  the  eighty-year-old  author’s  twenty- 
eighth  book  and  the  fourth  devoted  to  Jamt- 
land  myth,  folk  materials  drawn  from  his  na¬ 
tive  province  in  northern  Sweden  and  trans¬ 
muted  into  a  rich  genre  canvas  of  humor,  dia¬ 
lect,  peasant  character,  and  epigram.  Gismus 
the  Hunter,  equally  successful  with  traps  and 
women,  and  his  furrier  henchman  Hos  the 
Hummer  take  over  a  farm  from  the  avaricious 
Galle  Big  Coin  and  make  it  flourish  under 
their  generous  and  inventive  management. 
Gismus  further  assures  the  welfare  of  his  six 
bastard  children,  but,  like  many  a  picaresque 
hero,  eventually  drops  from  sight,  though  it  is 
rumored  that  he  has  been  appointed  Trapper 
Extraordinary  to  the  Pope  in  Rome. 

Richard  B.  Vowles 
University  of  Florida 
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**  Evert  Lundstrom.  Dromresan.  Stockholm. 

Norstedt.  1959.  232  pages.  18  kr. 

Evert  Lundstrom  is  a  gifted  novelist;  his  forte 
is  his  intensity.  It  is  combined  with  a  remark¬ 
able  craftsmanship.  Nevertheless,  the  “dream 
trip”  turns  out  to  be  a  somewhat  depressing 
and  somber  book.  It  is  the  story  of  an  intro¬ 
spective  young  man  in  his  teens.  There  is  no 
father  in  the  household;  the  mother  spends  her 
time  sewing;  her  younger  sister  seduces  him, 
and  the  man  he  made  his  idol,  Geron,  the 
“sailor,”  finally  is  found  out  to  be  a  teller  of 
tall  tales  and  has  never  seen  all  the  marvelous 
countries  he  is  always  speaking  of.  There  is 
even  a  suspicion  in  the  boy’s  mind  that  this 
Geron  might  be  his  father!  The  only  solu¬ 
tion  for  him  is  to  board  a  ship  and  leave  this 
mess  behind  him.  The  strength  of  the  book, 
quite  obviously,  does  not  lie  in  its  plot.  How¬ 
ever,  the  novel  is  the  work  of  a  born  artist, 
whose  thinking  is  “immovably  centered”  in 
his  work. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
Morris  Harvey  College 

^  Evert  Taube.  Septentrion.  Stockholm. 

Bonnier.  1958.  67  pages.  12.50  kr. 

The  nineteen  poems  in  this  little  collection 
leave  no  doubt  that  Evert  Taube  is  a  major 
poet,  even  though  his  purely  lyrical  talents  are 
obscured  (in  popular  opinion,  at  least),  by  his 
more  spectacular  pieces  in  the  narrative  tradi¬ 
tion.  Again  he  selects  many  of  his  themes 
from  exotic  southern  climes,  but  he  handles 
them  wtih  a  severe  discipline  of  language  and 
imagery.  There  are  several  especially  felici¬ 
tous  translations  of  troubadour  songs.  Few 
poets  can  range  as  widely  as  Evert  Taube  in 
their  moods,  settings,  and  subjects  and  still 
maintain  a  uniformly  even  lyrical  quality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Ubraries 

**  Dokia  Humenna.  Zhadoba.  New  York. 

Slovo.  1959.  219  pages. 

The  four  stories  in  this  volume  illustrate  the 
contrast  of  the  modes  of  thinking  of  men  and 
women  in  Soviet  reality  before  World  War 
Two.  Two  of  them  illustrate  the  continuance 
of  the  old  Turkish  code  of  the  rights  of  women 
even  among  men  who  are  devoted  to  the  Soviet 
cause.  The  third,  from  which  the  volume 
takes  its  name,  deals  with  a  girl  who  recovers 
her  sight  after  an  operation.  She  marries  the 
surgeon  but  divorces  him  because  he  cannot 
understand  the  new  ambition  which  fills  her 
after  she  recovers  her  sight.  The  fourth  pic¬ 
tures  a  young  girl’s  resentment  at  the  cheap 


coarseness  and  cynicism  of  a  scholar  whom 
she  could  otherwise  easily  love.  All  four  are 
well  told  tales  of  various  aspects  of  a  woman’s 
psychology  and  struggle  for  individuality  and 
are  worth  reading.  They  are  new  proofs  of 
the  author’s  talent  and  understanding. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

**  M.  I.  Mandryka.  Zolota  osin.  Winnipeg. 

Tryzub.  1958.  175  pages.  $3. 

Dr.  Mandryka  has  played  an  important  part 
in  Ukrainian  political  and  literary  develop¬ 
ments  at  home  and  abroad  for  over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  Here  he  has  published  his  poetry  during 
the  period.  It  is  a  very  uneven  collection,  for 
some  of  his  early  work  is  purely  conventional, 
as  he  notes  in  his  preface.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  rugged  vigor  in  the  poems  during  the 
disturbances  of  the  Civil  War  in  Ukraine,  true 
exotic  beauty  in  his  poems  describing  his  wan¬ 
derings  in  Asia,  and  a  real  poetic  talent  in  his 
mature  works  dealing  with  his  life  in  Canada. 
The  volume  is  especially  valuable  for  its  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  a  Ukrain¬ 
ian  taking  firm  root  in  Canadian  life  and 
adapting  himself  to  the  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking  of  Canada  without  losing  his  sense 
of  being  a  Ukrainian. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Christian  Rapin.  Cants  arbitraris.  Bor¬ 
deaux.  L’escole  Jaufre  Rudel.  1959.  47 
pages. 

This  booklet  is  a  collection  of  twenty-two  short 
poems  representing  a  total  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  lines  of  poetry.  It  is  the  first  work  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Prix  Jaufr6  Rudel,  which  is  to  be 
awarded  every  two  years.  The  competition 
for  this  prize  is  open  to  any  kind  of  poetry 
written  in  one  of  the  occitan  dialects  of  south¬ 
ern  France.  The  dialect  used  here  is  that  of 
the  Toulouse  region  and  the  spelling  that  of 
the  scxalled  graphie  classique  occitane.  The 
French  translation  is  presented  first,  on  the 
left  page. 

These  poems  are  short,  written  in  free  verse 
and  generally  of  a  melancholy  character.  They 
express  such  feelings  as  remembrance  of  past 
joys,  the  passing  of  time,  and  the  poet’s  in¬ 
ability  to  satisfy  his  desires.  Some  of  the  dia¬ 
lect  expressions  have  been  considerably  toned 
down  in  the  French  translation.  An  enjoyable 
little  book. 

Alphonse  V.  Roche 
Northwestern  University 
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action  poetique.  1959:8. — Hommage  a  Salvatore 
Quasimodo,  A.  P.;  Cet  pontes  .  .  Jean  Tortcl. 

Let  Annales  Conjerencias.  LXVIIilll. — Memoires  et 
souvenirs  (on  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Andre  Maurois, 
Jacques  de  Lacretelle,  Ren6  Dumesnil),  Rene  Lalou; 
Le  metier  d' auteur  dramatique ,  Marcel  Achard. 

L’Arc.  111:9. — On  Gypsies.  Gitans  espagnols,  Do¬ 
minique  Aubier;  Le  rai  romani,  Rene  Frechei;  Bernard 
Pingaud  on  Fran^oise  Sagan;  Audiherti  Vintolerant, 
Dominique  Fernandez;  La  poesie  d'AndrS  du  Bouchet, 
Olivier  de  Magny;  Vn  reve  de  Marcel  Proust,  Frantz- 
Andr^  Burguet. 

Archives  des  Lettres  Modernes.  Nos.  25,  26,  27. — 
Jalons  sur  la  route  de  Simone  Weil  (I),  Michel  Thiout. 
Thiout,  concl. — Sources  negligees  des  "Fables"  de  La 
Fontaine,  Andr6  Lebob. 

le  bayou.  XX1V:80. — ThSrbse  ou  I’intellect,  Remy 
G.  Saisselin;  L'Ecole  de  Rochefort  et  son  rayonnement 
contemporain,  Tristan  M:.ya. 

Bulletin  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  Langue  et  de  Lit- 
tfrature  Franfoises.  XXXV11:3. — Metabolisme  de  la 
poesie:  de  St-John  Perse  h  Robert  Vivier,  Robert  Goffin; 
Deux  inedits  de  Charles  Nodier,  Albert  Kies. 

Le  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  XXT:213;  XXI1:214,  215.— 
Review  of  Charles  de  Gaulle’s  Memoires  de  guerre. 
Ill:  Le  salut  by  Joseph  Hours. — Albert  Loranquin  on 
Albert  Camus;  V.-H.  Debidour  on  Henri  Massis's  De 
I’homme  h  Dieu. — V.-H.  Debidour  on  Claude  Barres; 
Review  by  Henri  Rambaud  on  Paul  Leautaud's  Bes- 
tiaire;  Albert  Loranquin  on  La  litterature  et  le  spirituel 
by  Andr6  Blanchet. 

Cahiers  de  Civilisation  Medifvale.  11:4. —  Recherches 
sur  les  topiques  dans  la  poesie  lyrique  des  Xll*  et 
Xlll*  sibcles.  Paul  Zumthor. 

Cahiers  de  Academie  Canadienne-Franfoise.  No.  3. 
La  danse  autour  de  I'erable,  Victor  Barbeau;  Le  roman, 
Gilles  Marcotte;  Contes  et  nouvelles,  Hermas  Bastien; 
La  poesie,  Guy  Sylvestre;  Le  theatre,  Paul  Toupin;  Le 
joumalisme,  Roger  Duhamel;  La  litterature  sociale, 
Gustave  Lamarche. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  XLV1:353. — Baroques  Occitans, 
Robert  Lafont;  G.  Mounin  on  Salvatore  Quasimodo; 
La  poetique  de  I'eau  d'apres  I'oeuvre  de  H.  Bosco,  Jean 
Onimus;  fean  Laude  ou  "La  mort  de  la  poesie,"  L6on- 
Gabriel  Gros;  Presence  d'Alain,  Anne  Blanchard. 

Les  Cahiers  Naturalistes.  V:12. — Emile  Zola,  homme 
de  verite,  Claude  Roy;  Le  role  social  d’Emile  Zola, 
Henriette  Psichari;  Zola  et  I’Angleterre,  Colin  Burns. 

Critique.  X1I1:152,  154. — Etat  present  des  etudes 
sceviennes,  Jean-Pierre  Attal. — Le  message  poetique  de 
forge  Guillen  face  a  la  tradition  symboliste  franfaise, 
Claude  Vigw;  Monique  Nathan  on  William  Faulkner’s 
The  Hamlet. 


Documents.  X1V:6.  XV:  1. — Notes  sur  un  livre  de 
William  S.  Schlamm,  Francois  Courtet. — No  literary 
articles. 

Ecrits  de  Paris.  Nos.  177,  178,  179. — A  propos  de 
I'individualisme  franfois,  Pierre  Dominique;  "TSte 
d'or"  et  "Le  crapaud-buffle,"  Dominique  Jamet;  La 
resurrection  d'un  ecrivain,  Guillaume  Gaul^ne;  Le 
vrai  Cyrano,  Willy  de  Spens;  La  vie  privee  d'un  pohe, 
Andre  Thcrive.- -L’Ao«fie«r  de  Dieu  et  les  bonheurs 
d’ Anouilh,  Georges  Portal;  Romain  Rolland  au  bord  du 
lac,  Maurice  Martin  du  Gard;  Copeau  et  Part  de  la  lec¬ 
ture,  Paul  Werrie. — La  dualite  linguistique  et  cultu- 
relle  de  la  Belgique,  Emile  Leeman;  ll  ne  faut  pas  tou¬ 
cher  a  Electre,  Georges  Portal;  "La  rabouilleuse"  d’Ho- 
nore  de  Balzac,  Maurice  Bardeche;  Un  ecrivain  mi- 
connu:  Charles  de  Bernard,  Henry  Certigny. 

Esprit.  XXVII:  12,  XXVIII:  1,  2.— Andre  &  Renee 
Neher  on  Andr6  Schwarz-Bart’s  Le  dernier  des  justes; 
"Tete  d’or":  Pour  un  theatre  barbare,  Alfred  Simon; 
Claudel  et  les  debuts  litteraires,  Camille  Bourniquel. — 
Largely  devoted  to  music. — Jean  Jaurbs,  Jean  Rabaut, 
Madeleine  Reberioux;  Ephraim  Tari  on  Andr6 
SchwarZ'Bart’s  Le  dernier  des  justes. 

Etudes.  XCIILl,  2,  3. — Les  prix  littiraires,  Louis 
Barjon. — Marie  Noel  entre  deux  mondes,  Andre  Blan¬ 
chet;  Chronique  des  thedtres  lyriques,  Henri  de  Carsa- 
lade  du  Pont. — "Rhinoceros,"  d'Eugbne  Ionesco  au 
theatre  de  France,  Robert  Abirached. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  XXVIII:  1. — L'epitre  d'Horace 
h  Aristius  Fuscus  (1, 10),  G.  Stegen;  Les  Grandes  Odes 
de  Claudel:  La  Muse  qui  est  la  Grace,  P.  Lorigiola,  S.J. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  XV:  1. — Le  vers  des  langues 
germaniques  est-il  d'une  autre  nature  que  le  vers  des 
langues  romanes?  Vers  neerlandais  et  vers  frangais, 
Jean  Fourquet;  Le  romantisme  de  Halle,  Genevieve 
Bianquis;  Une  nouvelle  histoire  de  la  litterature  alle- 
mande,  J.-A.  Bizet,  Maurice  Boucher;  Le  chemin  de 
Max  Frisch,  Marius  Cauvin. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  XIV:4. — A  propos  d’un 
centenaire:  E.  Husserl  (1859-1938),  Lothar  Kelkel; 
Au  deld  de  Husserl  (concl.),  Georges  Beneze;  Made¬ 
leine  Barthelemy-Madaule,  Lydie  Adolphe  on  Bergson. 

France-Asie.  XIV:160-161,  162-163. — Qui  va  de- 
couvrir  Francis  de  Miomandre?  Andre  Lebois. — Intro¬ 
duction  au  "Cabaret  de  I’amour"  par  Kabir,  Charlotte 
Vaudeville;  Que  penser  des  prix  litteraires?  Jean  Rous- 
selot;  La  poesie,  Armand  Guibert. 

Le  Journal  des  Pobtes.  XXIX  :9,  10. — De  I’isolement 
h  la  gloire:  La  battaile  du  Prix  Nobel,  anon.;  Christiane 
Burucoa,  speleologue  de  la  'conscience,  Jean  Rousselot; 
Poetes  noirs  d’expression  portugaise,  Mario  de  An¬ 
drade. — La  Chine  populaire  defend  sa  culture,  la  con¬ 
frontation  est-ouest  se  poursuit  .  .  .  Poesie  ’58,  Chung 
Ho. 

Les  Lettres  Nouvelles.  VII :32,  33,  34,  35,  36. — Ar¬ 
thur  Sand:}uer  and  Lucette  Finas  on  Andre  Schwarz- 
Bart’s  Le  dernier  des  justes;  Michel  Fuchs  on  Angus 
Wilson’s  The  Middle  Years  of  Mrs.  Eliot. — Jacques 
Howlett  on  Mountolive  by  Lawrence  Durrell;  O’Neill 
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parmi  les  siens,  Jean  Selz. — La  parodie  et  le  thime  de 
"Hamlet”  chez  Raymond  Queneau,  Claude  Simonnet; 
Raymonde  Temkine  on  Un  eti  ajricain  by  Mohammed 
Dib. — Deux  livres  sue  Imre  Nagy,  Francois  Fejto. — De 
Quincey  et  le  sens  du  temps,  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux; 
L'unwers  reversible  de  Saint-Amant,  Gerard  Genette. 

Le  Uvre  et  I'Estampe.  No.  20. — Les  exemplaires  en 
grand  papier  de  "La  tentation  de  Saint  Antoine”  et  des 
"Trois  contes,”  Auguste  Lambiotte;  announcement  of 
public  sales  of  rare  books. 

Marginales.  XV;69. — Au  pays  de  Colette,  Nicole 
Houssa;  Albert  Ayguesparse,  dix  ans  aprH,  David 
Scheinert. 

Marsyas.  XXX1X:362,  XLxieS.— Mistral  sans  fin, 
Sully-Andrc  Peyre. — Cent  ans  aprH  "Mirho,”  la  per- 
sonnalite  provenfale,  Max-Philippe  Delavouet;  Mistral 
vu  par  un  mistralien,  Jean-Calendal  Viancs. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1157,  1158,  1159. — Que¬ 
neau  chez  Flaubert,  Jean  Qucval;  Histoire  d'ecrire,  An¬ 
dre  Dalmas;  Un  ami  de  Diderot:  Gueneau  de  Mont- 
beillard,  Georges  Roth. —  La  pofsie  en  1914,  Michel 
Decaudin;  Andre  Gide  et  lames  Joyce,  Georges  Mar- 
kow-Totevy. — Corneille  ou  la  nouvelle  nature,  Jean- 
Clarence  Lambert;  A  propos  de  Baudelaire  en  1841  et 
1842,  Charles  D.  Herisson. 

Nos  Lettres.  XX11I:9-12. — La  chaine  des  emprunts, 
Vally  Monet;  Reception  I’Academie  Beige]  de  M. 
Henri  Bosco,  anon. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  Xl:lll,  \\\:\\2.—ltineraire 
de  Graham  Greene,  Pierrette  Le  Corre;  A  propos  des 
"Sfquestres  d’Altona”  (1),  Andre  Gisselbrecht;  Jean 
Massin  on  Le  dernier  des  justes  by  Andre  Schwarz- 
Bart. — On  “La  Culture  Algcrienne."  Les  sources  de  la 
culture  algSrienne,  Yves  Lacoste;  Notes  sur  la  littira- 
ture  algerienne  de  langue  arabe,  Abdalhaq  Annaciri; 
La  litterature  algerienne  de  langue  franpaise,  Michel 
Parfenov;  Le  theatre  algmen,  Nadj  Abou  Merqem. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Franfaise.  VTI:84,  VIII;85,  86. — 
La  "Corbeille”  de  I'Ambrosienne,  Michel  Butor;  La 
damnation  de  Macbeth,  Henri  Fluch^re. —  Montaigne 
en  mouvement  (1),  Jean  Starobinski;  Philippe  jaccottet 
on  Jules  Supervielle;  Claudel  et  Genet,  Dominique  Fer¬ 
nandez. — Eds.  on  Albert  Camus;  Starobinski,  concl.; 
Comment  situer  Valery?  Andre  Berne-Jofroy;  Le  rire 
d'Eugene  Ionesco,  J.  S.  Doubrovsky;  La  conquite  des 
Indes:  Utterature  et  comptabiliti,  Yves  Berger. 

La  Pensee.  Nos.  88,  89. — Georges  Lefebvre,  historien 
de  la  Revolution  frartfaise,  1874—1959,  Albert  Soboul; 
La  philosophie  et  la  politique  dans  les  "Contes”  de 
Voltaire,  Jean  Varloot;  Panorama  de  la  philosophie 
franfaise  contemporaine  (1),  Lucien  Seve. —  Charlotte 
Robespierre  et  ses  "Memoires"  (concl.),  Gabriel  Pioro, 
Pierre  Labracheric;  S^vc,  cont. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  64. — Le  centenaire  de 
"Mireille”  ( 1859-1959) ,  Jacques  Vier. 

Pensee  Franfaise.  XIX:  1,  2,  3. — La  conversion  de 
Simone  Weil,  Bernard  Halda;  literary  chronicle  by  Jean 
Senard. — Henri  Perruchot  et  la  biographie,  Tristan 
Maya;  Germaine  de  Stael  ou  L’eternelle  amoureuse,  Le 
Comte  Fleury;  Deux  pieces  de  Jean  Anouilh,  Georges 
Lerminier. — Albert  Camus  ou  L’innocence  tragique, 
Henri  Perruchot;  Le  Diable  et  Dieu  chez  Huysmans, 
Bernard  Halda. 


Points  et  Contrepoints.  No.  51. — Les  livres  de  poesie, 
Jean  Hulin;  La  poesie  dans  les  revues — Dans  les  re¬ 
vues  de  poSsie,  Diog^nc. 

Preuves.  Nos.  107,  108,  109. — La  decision  de  Rim¬ 
baud,  Yves  Bonnefoy;  Brancati:  Un  Gogol  italien,  Rene 
Tavernier;  Pibces  claires  d’ Anouilh,  Jacques  Carat;  Jules 
Renard  et  la  comedie  bourgeoise,  Jean  Bloch-Michel; 
Dostolevsl^i  ou  la  tentation  de  I’innocence,  Jose  Cabanis. 
— Genise  de  la  sitnsibilite  poetique  moderne,  Claude 
Vigee;  Robert  Walter,  Francois  Bondy. — Sur  la  detente 
et  les  intellectuels,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Lawrence 
Durrell,  Dominique  Arban. 

Revue  d’Esthetique.  XII:  1-2,  3—4. — Personnage  et 
personne  dans  le  roman  Jranfois,  Michel  Zeraffa;  Bru- 
netibre  critique  (II),  Enzo  Caramaschi. — Sens  et  struc¬ 
ture  des  "Cahiers  de  Malte  Laurids  Brigge,”  Armand 
Nivelle;  Baudelaire  et  le  baroque  beige,  W.  W.  R.  Drost. 

U  Revue  du  Caire.  XXII :232,  XXIII :233.— A.  Papa- 
dopoulo  on  Khalil  Moutran:  Le  theatre  dans  la  vie  litte- 
raire  de  Moutran,  Abdel  Rahman  Sidky. — GSrard  de 
Nerval  et  I’expedition  de  Richard  Lepsius,  Louis-A. 
Christophe. 

La  Revue  Franfaise.  Nos.  113,  114,  115. — L’Acadi- 
mie  de  France  h  Rome,  Henry  Asselin;  Charlotte  Cor- 
day  marche  vers  son  destin,  P.  Fleuriot  de  Langle. — 
’’L’Algerie.”  No  literary  articles. — Robert  de  Lupp6  on 
Albert  Camus;  more  on  Algeria;  historical  article  by 
CallWe  Franck. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  XI11:49. — De¬ 
voted  to  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  with  articles  by  J.-P. 
Mayer,  H.  G.  Nicholas.  Jean-Fran^ois  Suter,  Eric  Weil. 

La  Revue  UbSrale.  XXIX:  1. — Nous  n’avons  plus  de 
polemistes,  Gaston  Courty. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  XV;12,  XVI:1,  2. — No  literary 
articles. — "Tete  d’or,”  Jean  Delfosse. — Victor  Segalen, 
Christian  Murciaux. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 
LXXXIV:4,  LXXXV:l.--On  Edmund  Husseil.— "Lo- 
gique  et  philosophie  des  sciences.” 

Stendhal  Club.  11:6. — Notes  sur  "Le  Rouge  et  le 
Noir”  et  "La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,”  Giuseppe  Tomasi 
di  Lampedusa;  Stendhal,  Shakjespeare  et  deux  ipi- 
graphes  du  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  Jules  C.  Alciatore. 

Syntheses.  XIV:  163-164,  165. — “L’Afrique  et  le 
Congo." — La  liberte  de  la  caricature  en  France  au 
sibcle,  Philippe  Jones. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  144,  145,  146.-^3n  Spain: 
L'essai  et  Particle,  Gonzalo  Fernindez  de  la  Mora; 
Nouveaux  courants  intellectuels  en  Espagne,  Bela 
Menezer;  Une  polemique  au  sujet  d' Ortega  et  sa  signi¬ 
fication  profonde,  Rafael  Gambra;  L’enigme  de 
V Espagne  dans  la  danse,  Vicente  Marrero;  L' Espagne 
dans  les  livres  jranfois,  Jean  Descola;  also  Henri  Gou- 
hier  on  Jean  Anouilh’s  Beck.et  ou  L’honneur  de  Dieu. — 
(Spain  contd.);  Introduction  au  roman  espagnol  d'au- 
jourd’hui,  J.  L.  Vasquez-Dodero;  Panorama  du  roman 
espagnol  (excerpts  from  Cela,  Ledesma-Miranda,  La- 
foret,  Matute,  Delibes,  Zunzunegui,  et  al.);  Poisie 
espagnole  d'aujourd'hui,  Jos^  Hierro;  also  Le  prix  No¬ 
bel  a  Salvatore  Quasimodo,  Claudio  Barbati. — Entire 
issue  devoted  to  Albert  Camus. 

Temoins.  VI1:22. — Alexandre  de  Humboldt,  Max 
Rychner. 
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Les  Tempt  Modemet.  XV:165,  166. — Acts  III,  IV, 
and  V  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  Let  tequettret  d’Altona: 
Raymond  Aron,  ou  le  dernier  det  "libh-aux,”  Serge 
Mallet. — La  retrotpective  Max  Erntt,  Jean-Louis  Per¬ 
rier;  Stendhal  dant  le  miroir,  Raymond  Jean. 

Vie  et  Langage.  Nos.  93,  94,  95. — Pourquoi  I'uni- 
hcation  det  languet  ett  une  chimhe,  M.  P.;  Trantcrire 
du  grec,  trantcrire  en  grec,  Andr6  Mirambel;  Propot  tur 
la  traduction  det  proverbet,  Christian  Holter. — Le 
franfoit  d'Afrique  du  Nord,  Aim6  Dupuy;  Ler  faux 
nomt  etrangert,  Rene  Monnot. — Ghrard  de  Nerval, 
Maurice  Rat;  Le  langage  et  la  pentee,  Aur61ien  Sauva- 
geot;  Let  animaux  dant  la  langue  anglaite,  M.-M.  Du¬ 
bois. 

German 

Al(zente.  VII:1. — ^Friedrich  Durrenmatt  and  Wal¬ 
ter  Muschg  on  Schiller;  Gunter  Eich  on  Buchner; 
Volktdichtung  der  Intellektitellen  (on  the  limerick  and 
its  related  forms),  Wilson  F.  Leonard. 

alternative.  11:9, 111:10. — Dot  Ich.  Ein  Tag  (thoughts 
on  the  contemporary  situation  of  the  intellectual),  Rei- 
mar  Lenz. — Sei  unter  Gatt  (on  God  in  the  twentieth 
century),  Reimar  Lenz. 

Begegnung.  XV:1,  2,  3. — G.  K.  Chetterton  und  dat 
Problem  det  Humor t  in  der  l^atholitchen  Kultur, 
Przemyslaw  Mroczkowski. — ^Przemyslaw  Mroezkow- 
ski,  concl.;  Georg  Hermanowski  on  Flemish  litera¬ 
ture:  Die  Stundenbiicher  det  Herzogt  von  Berry,  Paul 
Wohlfarth. — Schluttwort  zur  Ditk,uttion:  Kulturtno- 
bitmut  und  Managertum,  Georg  Hermanowski. 

Biichertchiff.  X:l,  2. — Brief  book  reviews  of  im¬ 
portant  German  books  and  of  translations  into  the 
German. 

colloquium.  XIV:  1,  2,  3. — Weltfem  waren  tie  nicht 
(on  Wilhelm  and  )akob  Grimm),  Eduard  Neumann. — 
No  literary  articles. — No  literary  articles. 

Deuttche  Bibliographie.  Dat  deuttche  Buck.  1959: 
5,  6. — “Auswahl  wichtiger  Neuerscheinungen.” 

Deuttche  Rundtehau.  LXXXV:12,  LXXXVI:!,  2.— 
Schiller  und  Dumat  filt,  Oskar  Seidlin;  Heddy  Pross- 
Weerth  on  Ossip  Emiljewitsch  Mandelstamm. — Kris- 
tiane  Schaffer  on  Herman  Kesten;  Karl  Kraut  alt 
Lyril(er,  Lotte  Sternbach-Gartner. — Fritz  Usinger  on 
Hans  Arp  (with  emphasis  on  the  discussion  of  Arp’s 
poetry). 

Dol(umente.  XV :6,  XVI:  1. — Getprach  mit  Andre 
I  Schwarz-Bart,  Rene  Wintzen;  Lyritche  Dramatil^  auf 
Pariter  Buhner,  Andre  Alter. — Uteratur  und  Spirituali- 
tdt,  Xavier  Tilliette;  Religioter  Humor  der  Angeltach- 
ten  (on  C.  S.  Lewis,  G.  K,  Clresterton,  Bruce  Marshall, 
and  others),  Henri  Lemaitre. 

domino.  No.  30. — Egon  Wilhelm  on  Meinrad  Inglin. 

Forum.  VI:72,  V1I:73,  74. — Ludwig  von  Picker  on 
Georg  Trakl  (I) ;  Friedrich  Torberg  on  some  contempo¬ 
rary  Austrian  authors;  Heimito  von  Doderer  on  Heinz 
Politzer. — Ludwig  von  Picker,  cont.;  Friedrich  Torberg 
on  Fritz  Hochwaldcr  (a  criticism  of  Donnerttag  /  Ein 
modernet  Mytterientptel  in  dramatic  form). — Alexan¬ 
der  Lernet-Holenia  on  Carl  Zuckmayer’s  Fattnachtt- 
beichte;  Avant-garde  und  Provinz  (on  the  West  Ger¬ 
man  literary  periodical),  Reinhard  Federmann. 


Dat  Franzotitche  Buch.  VII  :3. — Reviews  of  signifi¬ 
cant  new  French  books. 

Germanitti\.  1:1. — Brief  reviews  of  scholarly  works 
on  the  German  languages  and  literatures. 

Hochland.  LII:3. — ^Helmut  Kuhn  on  Romano  Guar- 
dini;  Die  Verdammung  von  1277,  Josef  Pieper;  Frie¬ 
drich  Hansen-Love  on  Nabokov’s  Lalita;  Darwin  und 
tein  Kreit,  Martin  Mullerott. 

Hortulut.  IX:6,  X:l. — ^No  critical  articles. — H.  R.  H. 
on  Else  Lasker -Schuler’s  Ich  und  ich. 

I^onkret.  1960:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. — Leslie  Meier  on  Kurt 
Tucholsky. — Die  Uteratur  det  betteren  Deuttchlandt 
(cont.),  I.ewald  Gripp. — Jenteitt  von  Gut  und  VEB 
(on  literary  criticism  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany), 
L.  G. — Erich  Kuby  on  Kurt  Tucholsky. — Uteratur - 
brief  an  einen  Etl(imo,  Lewald  Gripp,  tr.;  Heinz  Be- 
suchow  on  Heinrich  Mann. 

Die  Kultur.  VIII:146,  147,  148. — Die  Macht  und 
die  gelenl(te  Sprache,  Giinter  Eich;  Arnold  Kunzli  on 
Ulrich  Becher;  Vera  Craener  on  C.  W.  Ceram. — Jean 
Daniel  on  Albert  Camus;  Hans  Prescher  on  Kurt  Tu¬ 
cholsky  and  Franz  Kafka;  Nevil  Shute  necrologue, 
anon. — Josef  Wieder  on  B.  Traven  and  Ret  Marut. 

Uteraturanzeiger.  X:l. — Brief  reviews  of  important 
recent  scholarly  works  in  German.  A  special  section 
deals  with  selected  works  of  Anglo-American  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Merkur.  XIII:12,  XIV:2,  3.— Erich  Heller  on  Lud¬ 
wig  Wittgenstein;  Schiller  alt  Hittoril^er,  Golo  Mann. 
— Kultur  und  Verwaltung,  Theodor  W.  Adorno; 
Trantpotitionen  (Heinrich  Boll,  Uwe  Johnson,  Ruth 
Rehmann,  Rudolf  Lorenzen),  KarlAugust  Horst;  Lyrik. 
aut  Ruttland  und  Polen  (A.  Block,  O.  Mandelstamm, 
W.  W.  Majakovskij,  B.  Pasternak),  Johannes  Holthu- 
sen. — Erich  Kastner  on  Annette  Kolb;  Schichten  und 
Getchichten  (Heimito  von  Doderer,  George  Brining), 
Karl  August  Horst;  Alfred  Gunther  on  recent  Conti¬ 
nental  criticisms  of  Shakespeare;  Nicola  Chiaromonte 
on  Albert  Camus. 

Der  Monat.  XII:135,  136,  137. — Aut  dem  Tagebuch 
einet  Geflohenen  (on  contemporary  East  German  lit¬ 
erary  perspectives),  Gerhard  Zwerenz;  Der  Kritil^er  alt 
Poet  (on  Rudolf  Hartung),  Joachim  Gunther;  Law¬ 
rence  Durrell  alt  Dramatil^er,  Walter  Schiirenberg; 
Hellmut  Jaesrich  on  Uwe  Johnson;  Wolfdietrich 
Schnurre  on  Hans  Sahl. — Hans  Daiber  on  Max  Her- 
mann-Neisse;  Schwierigl^eiten  der  Verttandigung  (on 
some  recent  novels  by  refugees  from  East  Germany), 
Jurgen  Ruble;  Arnold  Kunzli  on  Otto  F.  Walter’s  Der 
Stumme. — Jean-Paul  Sartre  on  Albert  Camus;  Albert 
Gamut  zum  Geden^en,  Francois  Bondy;  Albert  Camus 
on  the  French  novel  (reprint  and  translation  of  a  1943 
newspaper  article);  Klaus  Wagenbach  on  James  Gould 
Cozzens. 

Neue  Deuttche  Uteratur.  V11I:1,  2,  3,  4. — Schillert 
Mentchenbild  und  der  tozialittitche  Humanitmut, 
Alexander  Abusch;  Motl(auer  Uteraturditkuttion , 
Nyota  Thun. — Schone  Uteratur  im  Zeitalter  der  Wit- 
tentchaft,  Ernst  Schumacher. — Ettayt  im  Exil  (on 
Heinrich  Mann),  Heinz  Kamnitzer. — Notizen  (on  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Socialist  realism),  Eva  Stritt- 
matter. 

Ottdeuttche  Monatthefte.  XXV:15,  XXV1:1.— Erik 
Thomson  on  Monika  Hunnius. — Baltitchet  Schrifttum 
im  Exil,  Erik  Thomson. 
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Panorama.  IV:  1,  2,  3. — Willi  Fetz  on  Georges  Iones¬ 
co;  Die  Uteratur  im  Zeitalter  der  Wissenschaft,  Carl 
August  Weber;  Lucio  Mazzoli  on  Salvatore  Quasimo¬ 
do;  Friedrich  Durrenmatt  on  Schiller;  anon,  on  Arnold 
Krieger. — Brief  an  einen  deutschen  Freund,  Albert 
Camus;  Der  Kiinstler  und  die  moderne  Wissenschaft, 
Robert  Havemann;  Nonseller — good  seller — bestseller. 
Lutz  Weltmann. — Wiederentdeck^ung — mit  oder  ohne 
Konsequenzen?  (on  the  rediscovery  in  Germany  of 
German  literature  of  the  Twenties),  Gertrud  Schwarz- 
ler;  Kultur  ist,  wenn  man  trotzdem  an  sie  glaubt. 
Curt  Carl  Carlow;  Wendel  Horwarth  on  Erwin  Sylva- 
nus’s  Korezak.  und  die  Kinder;  Gerd  Semmer  on  Peter 
Riihmkorf. 

Ratio.  1959:1,  2. — Paul  Bernays  on  Ludwig  Wittgen¬ 
stein;  Kunst  und  Psychologie,  R.  Harrc. — Kunstsvert{e 
und  physische  Wirkdichkfit,  H.  Khatchadourian. 

Das  Schonste.  1960:1,  2,  3. — Ludwig  Emanuel 
Reindl  on  Carl  Zuckmayer;  Heim^ehr  in  die  Enttdu- 
schung,  Alfred  Kantorowicz. — Necrologue  on  Albert 
Camus. — Millionen  auflagen  ohne  Tantiemen  (on  So¬ 
viet  publishing  methods).  Valerian  Lebedew;  Alfred 
Kantorowicz  on  Heinrich  Mann. 

Schweizer  Monatshefte.  XXXIX:10,  11,  12.— Z«r 
Schweizer  Lyril^  der  Cegenwart,  Arthur  Hany;  Die 
moderne  schwedische  Uteratur,  Guenter  Klingmann; 
Der  ameril^anische  Roman  heute,  Annie  Brierre;  Avant- 
garde,  Alex  Natan. — Hans  Fischer  on  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer. — Gottfried  Kellers  "Sieben  Legenden,"  Louis 
Wiesmann;  Gottfried  Kellers  Namengebung,  Jurg  Blei- 
ker;  “Zeitgeist  und  Bernergeist”  und  “Martin  Salan- 
der,”  Paul  Marti. 

Schweizer  Rundschau.  LIX:9,  10,  11-12. — Politi- 
scher  Mythus  und  Realismus,  Karl  O.  Paetel. — Ut  Peri- 
chole,  Emil  Lerch;  Die  Odyssee  des  atomisch-techni- 
schen  Zeitalters  (on  Kazantzakis),  August  Riiegg. — 
Rauberromantif^l,  Bert  Herzog. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXXV:4,  5,  6. — Die  Brief e 
Newmans,  August  Brunner,  S.J. — Die  chinesischen  In- 
tellektuellen  und  das  Christentum,  Tliaddaus  Hang. 
— Johannes  Sofer  on  Albert  Camus. 

Universitas.  XV:1,  2. — Albert  Schweitzer  issue. — 
Goethe  an  unsere  Zeit,  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan; 
Hans-Joachim  Schoeps  on  Soren  Kierkegaard. 

Verlags-Praxis.  VI:12,  VI1:1,  2. — Ein  Verleger  in 
Ameril{a,  Emil  Engelbrecht;  Der  Verlag  der  deutschen 
Klassiker  (Cotta),  Wolfgang  Krauss. — Der  neue  Leser, 
Heinz  SieW-Mogk;  Was  tat  sich  1959  auf  dem  USA- 
Buchermarkt?  Norman  Smith;  Biicherschwemme  aus 
England,  Alfred  Zaubermann. — Romane  und  Agenten, 
W.  Kraus;  Bestseller  von  damals,  S.  H.  Steinberg;  Ver¬ 
leger,  Autor,  Buch,  Ricarda  Huch. 

Vierteljahrshefte  fiir  Zeitgeschichte.  VIII:  1. — No  lit¬ 
erary  articles. 

Welt  und  Wort.  XV:  1,  2,  3. — Stimmen  zur  literari- 
schen  Situation,  Gerd  Gaiser,  Rudolf  Hagelstange, 
Walter  Jens,  Wolfgang  Weyrauch,  Heinz  Piontek; 
Lorca,  Gongora  und  der  spanische  Daimon,  Hellmut 
Draws-Tychsen;  Inge  Meidinger-Geise  on  Gustav  Sack; 
Karl  Ude  on  Hermann  Kesten;  Der  Dialog  bei  Georg 
Buchner,  Gustav  Konrad;  Zur  Formgetchichte  der 
deutschen  Novelle,  Johannes  Klein. — Revolte  ohne 
Hoffnung  (Albert  Camus),  Gerald  Harlass;  Deutsch- 
lands  erste  Uteraturzeitschrift,  Joachim  Kirchner;  Der 


alte  Mann  und  das  Gor  (on  Nabokov’s  Ijolita),  Hell- 
muth  Reitz;  Walther  Huder  on  August  Stramm;  Flugo 
Kuhns  Mittelalterstudien,  Gustav  Konrad. — Auf  den 
Spuren  antiker  Figuren,  Franz  Dirlmeier;  Adolf  Sten- 
der-Petersen  on  Gogol;  Das  “Bilderbuch”  von  Hermann 
Hesse,  Gotthilf  Hafner. 

Wir^endes  Wort.  X:l. — Schein,  Spiel,  und  Kunst  in 
der  Anschauung  Schillers,  Wolfdietrich  Rasch;  Schiller: 
Getst  und  Form,  Wolfgang  Binder;  Zu  Walthers  Bog- 
nerspriichen  und  Bognerton,  Roland  Kohne;  Zum 
Ril^e-Sonett  “Atmen,  du  unsichtbares  GedichtI"  Leo 
Spitzer. 

Wort  in  der  Zeit.  V:12,  VI:1,  2. — Heinz  Rieder  on 
Enrika  v.  Handel-Mazzetti;  Probleme  des  WertzerfaUs 
und  der  Integration,  Ernst  Schonwiese;  Ernst  Wurm 
on  Friedrich  von  Heydenau;  Sein  oder  Nichtsein  aller 
Kunst,  Joseph  Strelka. — Emigration  in  die  ewige  Pu- 
bertttt  (on  the  “beat  generation”),  Gerhard  Fritsch; 
“Wert her"  von  heute?  Franz  Heisel;  Die  “verlorene 
Generation"  diesseits  der  Grenzen,  Wolfgang  Kraus; 
Franz  Theodor  Csokor  on  Fritz  Hochwalder;  Muse  und 
Montage,  Alfred  Holzinger. — Der  arme  Kritilter,  Ru¬ 
dolf  Henz;  Karl  Maria  Grimme  on  problems  of  (jour¬ 
nalistic)  literary  criticism;  Das  erwartete  Waschzettel- 
plagiat,  Alfred  Holzinger;  Norbert  Langer  on  Franz 
Karl  Ginzkey;  Die  Gegenwart  einer  neuen  Dimension 
gewinnen,  Wieland  Schmied. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  XIII:  11-12,  XIV:  1,  2.— Schillers 
“Maria  Stuart,"  Heinz  Rieder. — Brief  book  reviews 
only. — Die  seil(ularisierte  Kunst  (on  Thomas  Mann’s 
conception  of  the  ethical-metaphysical  universe),  Heinz 
Rieder. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsche  Philologie.  LXXTX:1. — 
Eschatologie  in  mittel  alterlichen  Hymnen,  J<)sef  Szo- 
verffy;  Das  Dietrichbild  des  Nibelungenliedes  (II), 
Bert  Nagel;  “Mystische  Dialel^til^"  in  Wolframs  Par- 
zival,  Bernard  Willson. 

Zeitwende — Die  Neue  Furche.  XXXI:  1,  2,  3. — Be- 
waltigte  Angst  (on  the  writings  of  Alfred  Kubin), 
Heinz  Beckmann. — Ein  Klassih^er  der  Sowjeaerzie- 
hung,  Heinrich  Geisslcr. — Die  Ortung  des  Kriti\ers, 
Heimito  von  Doderer;  Heinz  Beckmann  on  Albert 
Camus. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XXIV:  1. — Toynbee  y  Huxley,  Jose  M.  Galle¬ 
gos  Rocafull;  Alberto  Camus,  su  testimonio  y  su  gran- 
deza,  Alejandro  Aviles;  La  obra  poetica  de  Alfonso 
Reyes,  Joaquin  Antonio  Penalosa. 

Armas  y  Letras.  11:3. — Una  charla  sobre  la  querella 
del  Latin,  Pierre  Sipriot;E/  simbolismo  religioso  en  la 
poesia  de  Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Gustavo  Correa;  Las 
literaturas  de  Suiza,  Charly  Clerc;  El  humanismo  de 
Giro  Alegria  en  "El  mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno,"  Serge 
P.  Darmon;  El  dulce  lamentar  de  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
Roberto  Bravo  Villarroel. 

Asomante.  XV:4. — Del  pesimismo-nihilista  al  hu- 
manismo-moralista  de  Albert  Camus,  Monelisa  L.  P6- 
rez  Marchand;  Un  soneto  de  Machado  a  Guiomar, 
Jose  Luis  Cano. 

Cn/mo.XXXIl:  1345-46,  1347,  1348,  1349,  1350.— 
Christmas  issue,  1959.  Of  interest  to  B.A.  readers: 
Teatro  y  mistica,  Pierre-Henri  Simon. — Carta  a  Fede¬ 
rico  Peltzer,  ultimo  Premio  Kraft,  Rogelio  Barufaldi. — 
Una  nueva  experiencia  novelistica:  El  “Relato  objetivo” 
de  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  Alberto  Garcia  Fernindez. — 
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El  prohlema  de  la  ideologia  segiin  Carlos  Marx,  Jean- 
Ives  Calvcz;  Imogen  de  la  India  (ll),  Julian  Manas. — 
Reply  of  Federico  Peltzer  to  Rogelio  Barufaldi. 

Csiadernos.  No.  40. — El  intelectual  y  la  sociedad  en 
que  vive,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo;  Lul^^acs  y  el  equivoco 
del  realtsmo  (1),  Theodor  W.  Adorno;  La  jornada  del 
homhre,  Alfonso  Reyes;  ho  revolucionario  en  el  jura- 
mento  de  Bolivar,  Germin  Arciniegas;  Cervantes  y  su 
tiempo,  Salvador  de  Madariaga;  Americo  Castro  y  el  fu- 
turo  de  los  espanoles,  Miguel  Enguidanos;  Gabriela  y 
luan  Ramon  o  la  poesia  "nobleable,"  Jorge  Mahach; 
Una  hora  con  forge  Guillen,  Claude  Couffon;  forge 
Icaza  en  la  literatura  hispanoamericana,  F.  Ferrandiz 
Alborz. 

Ficcion.  No.  21. — Adela  Grondona  interviews 
Guillermo  de  Torre;  Evocacion  de  Francis  de  Mio- 
mandre,  Luisa  Mercedes  Levinson;  Juan  Carlos  Ghiano 
on  new  Argentine  dramatists;  Notas  sohre  Elio  Vitto- 
rini,  Attilio  Dabini. 

Finis  Terrae.  VI:21. — Vida  y  poesia  de  Ovidio,  Ge- 
naro  Godoy;  Mision  de  la  universidad  del  universitario , 
Jorge  Hourton;  Un  cincuentenano  literario:  "Casa 
grande,”  de  Luis  Orrego  Ltico,  Santiago  Quer  Antich. 

Humanitas.  1:1. — Significacion  y  sentido  de  la  muer- 
te,  Agustin  Basave  Fernindez  del  Valle;  Hegtl  y  el 
prohlema  de  la  suhjetividad,  Christian  Brunet;  Existen- 
cialismo  y  psicoandlisis,  Miguel  Angel  Cantu  Gonzilez; 
Bergson  en  Mexico:  Un  tributo  a  fose  Vasconcelos, 
Patrick  Romanell;  Algunas  interpretaciones  novelisticas 
de  la  bolsa,  Myron  I.  Lichtblau;  Alejo  Carpentier: 
Realtsmo  mdgico,  Fernando  Alegria;  La  no  vela  experi¬ 
mental  y  la  republica  cc  mprensiva  de  Hispanoamerica, 
Seymour  Menton. 

indice  de  artes  y  letras.  XIII:  127,  XII  (sic):  129,  130- 
131,  132. — D.  Carlos  Prieto  habla  de  Adolfo  Salazar, 
J.  F.  Figueroa;  En  la  muerte  de  Carles  Riba,  Gabriel 
Ferrater;  Clarin  y  Valie  Incldn,  Juan  Menendez  Ar- 
ranz;  Centenario  de  "Mireya"  de  Mistral,  Elena  Botza- 
ris. — Nacimiento,  razon  y  destino  de  la  poesia,  Marino 
Yerro  Belmonte;  Una  contribucion  de  Ortaga  a  la  teoria 
Itteraria,  Juan  Ferrate;  Ortega  y  su  filosofia,  segiin  fose 
Gaos,  Juliin  Izquierdo. — Responde  Gabriel  Marcel,  Ro¬ 
mano  Garcia,  tr.  Sc  ed.;  El  sentimiento  trdgico  de  la 
poesia  alemana:  Holderlin,  Rill(e,  Hofmannsthal, 
Trakl,  Carlos  Gurmendez;  La  filosofia  de  Francisco  Ro¬ 
mero,  Juliin  Izquierdo. — Vallejo  y  Mallarme,  Xavier 
Abril;  Mitologia  de  la  miseria  espahola,  Francisco  Fer- 
nandez-Santos. 

Insula.  Xni:157,  XIV:158,  XV ■.\59.— Menendez  Pi- 
dal  y  la  linguistica  espanola,  Dimaso  Alonso;  Menen¬ 
dez  Pidal,  Guillermo  de  Torre;  fosS  Luis  Castillo  Puche, 
America  y  la  novela,  J.  L.  C.;  Cincuenta  ahos  de  teatro 
proscrito,  Francisco  Sitia  Principe. — Issue  on  Antonio 
Machado  with  articles  by  R.  A.  Molina,  Ricardo  Gullon, 
Oreste  Macri,  Helen  F.  Grant,  Jean  Bratton,  Aurora  de 
Albornoz,  et  al. — En  la  muerte  de  Albert  Camus,  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre;  Torres  Villarroel,  Quevedo  y  El  Bosco, 
Russell  P.  &bold;  Goethe  y  Alfonso  Reyes,  Ventura 
Doreste;  Michel  Butor  y  sus  claves,  Enrique  Canito; 
Carmen  Castro  y  su  viaje,  J.  Rof  Carballo;  Algo 
"nuevo"  en  la  novela  francesa,  Pierre  Descaves;  La 
mustca  en  la  cultura  espanola:  Las  ideas  musicales  de 
Ortega  y  Gasset,  Ramon  Barce. 

Islas.  11:1. — En  torno  a  una  poesia  del  Danzon,  C.  va 
Solis;  Antonio  Machado,  a  los  veinte  ahos  de  su  muerte. 


Claudio  Couffon;  Aspectos  inexplorados  en  la  obra  de 
fose  Marti,  Manuel  Pedro  Gonzilez;  Mirada  en  torno 
a  las  letras,  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz;  Mario  Parajon  and 
Carlos  Felipe  on  the  Cuban  theater;  Lo  que  Grecia 
significa  para  la  Francia  moderna,  Henri  Peyre;  La 
imagen  historica,  Jose  Lezama  Lima;  Interioridades  y 
miserias  de  la  poesia  lirica,  Maximo  Duarte. 

El  Libro.  X:  126-128. — La  Academia  Argentina  de 
Letras  recihiS  al  poeta  Gerardo  Diego,  anon.;  Iris 
Murdoch  como  novelista,  G.  S.  Fraser. 

Nivel.  1960:13,  14. — La  actual  poesia  espahola,  Leo- 
poldo  de  Luis. — fuan  de  Dios  Uribe  Restrepo,  Luis  Lo¬ 
pez  de  Mesa. 

Papeles  de  Son  Armadans.  IV:44,  45,  45  bis,  V:46. — 
Poesia  y  medicina.  La  actividad  creadora  (1),  J.  Rof 
Carballo;  Salvador  Quasimodo,  Premio  Nobel  de  litera¬ 
tura,  Antonio  Vilanova;  El  poeta  Ramon  Cabanillas, 
C.  E.  F. — Carballo,  concl.;  Apologia  del  latin  y  en- 
comio  del  humanismo,  Bartolomc  Oliver;  Las  obras  dra- 
mdticas  de  la  monja  Hrotsvitha,  J.  M.  LI. — Devoted  to 
Gaudf,  “un  Kafka  de  la  arquitectura.” — "Platero," 
revivido,  Ricardo  Gullon;  La  muerte  de  Albert  Camus, 
Jose  Luis  Aranguren;  Alfonso  Reyes  (1H89-1959), 
Ventura  Doreste. 

Paralelo.  111:15. — Humanismo  y  hominismo,  Sal¬ 
vador  Gallardo  Davalos;  Manuel  Acuha  y  el  tema  de  la 
muerte,  A.  Silva  Villalobos. 

Revista  de  Filosofia.  XVIII:69— 70. — Fundamenta- 
cion  filosofica  de  lo  generativo  en  el  arte,  Jose  Maria 
Sinchez  de  Muniain;  Fundamentacion  mctafisica  de 
la  estetica,  Luis  Farrc;  La  esencial  heterogeneidad  del 
ser  en  Antonio  Machado,  Eugenio  Frutos;  Filosofia  de 
la  poesia  ( meditacion  juanramoniana) ,  Fermin  de  Ur- 
meneta;  Gracidn,  victima  de  una  decadencia,  Javier 
Herrero;  Filosofia  y  poesia,  N.  Merino. 

Revista  de  Historia  de  las  Ideas.  No.  1. — Sobre  el 
concepto  de  historia  de  las  ideas,  Arturo  Ardao;  His¬ 
toria  de  las  ideas  como  prohlema  de  la  filosofia  de  la 
historia,  Santiago  Vidal  Munoz;  La  visiSn  europea  de 
los  pensadores  americanos,  Antonello  Gerbi;  El  filosofo 
visto  por  el  latinoamericano,  Francisco  Mir6  Quesada; 
America  en  la  historia,  Leopoldo  Zea. 

Revista  Iheroamericana  de  Literatura.  1:1. — La  pri- 
mera  edicion  uruguaya  del  "Fausto"  de  Estanislao  del 
Campo,  Lauro  Ayestarin;  Introduccion  al  estudio  de  la 
novela  indigenista  holiviana,  Miguel  Angel  Calcagno; 
Dos  cuentos  de  Horacio  Quiroga,  Josi  Enrique  Etche- 
verry;  Florencio  Sinchez,  sainetero,  Tabarc  J.  Freiere; 
Vallejo  segiin  Abril,  Gonzalo  de  Freitas. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  XXI:132,  133,  134, 
135. — Origenes  del  romanticismo  venezolano,  Rene 
L.  F.  Durand;  fuan  Vicente  Camacho  y  su  voluntad  de 
creacion,  Estuardo  Niifiez;  La  poesia  alemana  de  la 
postguerra,  Georg  Rudolf  Lind;  Horacio  Quiroga  y 
"Los  mensu,"  Gustavo  Luis  Carrera. — Los  intelectu- 
ales  y  la  independencia,  Guillermo  Moron;  Antonio 
Machado,  poeta  andaluz,  Antonio  Aparicio;  Notas  so¬ 
bre  Antonio  Machado,  Pli  y  Beltrin;  also  Domingo 
Miliani  and  Tuhon  de  Lara  on  Antonio  Machado. — 
El  encuentro  inoperante  de  dos  sabios:  Humboldt  y 
Caldas,  Pablo  Vila;  El  puesto  del  intelectual  esta  en  el 
pueblo.  Carlo  Schmid;  "La  divina  comedia"  y  "Los 
miserahles,"  Edoardo  Crema;  Huidohro  y  Apollinaire: 
Genesis  de  la  poesia  contempordnea,  Antonio  de  Un- 
durraga;  Periodismo  literario,  Carlos  Dorante;  Medita- 
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cion  sohre  Leopoldo  Lugones,  Gregorio  Bermann;  Tra- 
dicion  realista  en  la  narrativa  del  Peru,  Alberto  Esco¬ 
bar. — Evocacion  de  "La  alhorada,"  Julio  Rosales;  Elo- 
gio  de  Romulo  Gallegos,  Pedro  Diaz  Seijas;  Un  poeta 
espanol  en  el  destierro  (Graciliano  Afonso),  Alfonso 
Armas  Ayala;  Mi  Cesar  Vallejo,  Luis-Albcrto  Sanchez. 

Revista  Shell.  VIII  :33. — Visita  de  Alejandro  de 
Humboldt  a  Caracas,  Oscar  Sambrano  Urdaneta;  Imd- 
genes  de  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  Ricardo  Gullon. 

English 

Abstracts  of  English  Studies.  11:12,  III:1,  2. — Fea¬ 
turing  abstracts  of  literary  articles  published  in  English 
and  foreign  language  scholarly  periodicals. 

Accent.  XX:  1. — "The  Heart’s  Driving  Complexity": 
An  Unromantic  Reading  of  Faulkner's  "The  Bear," 
Herbert  A.  Perluck;  Dea  Roma  and  Robert  Lowell, 
Glauco  Gambon. 

Africa  South.  IV:3. — Towards  an  African  Literature. 
XII:  The  Mounting  Anguish,  A.  C.  Jordan. 

The  American  Boolt  Collector.  X:5. — The  Phantom 
Shakespeare,  Walter  Hart  Blumenthal. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XLVIII:!. — 
The  Traveling  State  Theater  of  Sweden,  Birgit  Wadin- 
Qs-arnstrom. 

The  Antioch  Review.  XIX :4. — No  literary  articles. 

Approach.  No.  34. — The  Negotiable  Poem,  William 
Stafford;  The  Domination  of  the  Lyric,  Barriss  Mills. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXX:12,  XXXI:1,  2.— The  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Poetry  (II),  Peter  Malekin;  Prema  Nandaku- 
mar  on  the  poetry  of  Francis  Thompson;  Thomas  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay,  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar. — ^No  lite¬ 
rary  articles. — Poetry,  Language  and  Reality,  Andre 
Padoux. 

Austrian  Literature.  III:6. — Franz  W erf  el,  Gerhard 
Fritsch;  The  Quest  for  the  Lost  Heritage:  Problems  of 
Austrian  Contemporary  Literature  (1),  anon. 

Big  Table.  1:3. — Quick  and  Expensive  Comments  on 
the  Talent  in  the  Room  (opinions  on  many  contempo¬ 
rary  American  writers),  Norman  Mailer. 

Blackfriars.  XL:477,  XLI:478,  479.— T.  5.  Eliot  and 
Children,  Neville  Braybrooke. — (478,  479)  No  literary 
articles. 

Blue  Guitar.  No.  16. — On  Truncated  Metaphor,  G. 
De  Witt;  E.  H.  J.  explicates  “To  Julia.” 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  XVIII :2. — The  Shy- 
lock  Myth,  Erika  Spivakovsky;  The  "Hatikoah"  and 
Its  Author,  Benzion  G.  Kaganoff;  Martyred  German- 
Jewish  Writers,  Alfred  Werner. 

The  Christian  Scholar.  XLII:4. — The  Modest  Op¬ 
timism  of  Albert  Camus,  Nathan  A.  Scott,  Jr.;  Religion 
and  the  Arts,  Harry  R.  Garvin;  Moral  Crisis  as  Struc¬ 
tural  Principle  in  Fiction:  A  Few  American  Exam¬ 
ples,  Randall  Stewart. 

CLA  Journal.  III:1,  2. — Pleasure  and  Spiritual  Tur¬ 
moil  in  Boswell,  A.  Russell  Brooks;  "King  Lear”  Re- 
Examined,  Darwin  T.  Turner;  Ijtmartine  and  Shelley, 
Albert  H.  Berrian;  The  Treatment  of  Time  in  Alain 
Robbe-Grillet’s  "La  jalousie,"  Jean  V,  Alter. — A 
Golden  Mean  for  the  Negro  Novel,  Blyden  Jackson; 


Poe  and  Baudelaire:  Parallels  in  Form  and  Symbol, 
Dorothy  J.  Samuel;  Drayton’s  Revision  of  "The  Shep- 
heards  Garland,"  Catherine  A.  Ackerman;  John  Rus- 
kin  and  the  Oxford  Movement,  Osborn  T.  Smallwood; 
Names  in  Provence,  John  Van  Eerde. 

The  Colorado  Quarterly.  VIII  :3. — No  literary  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Commentary.  XXIX:1,  2,  3. — The  Concealments  of 
Marcel:  Proust’s  Jewishness,  Maurice  Samuel. — The 
American  Norman  Mailer,  F.  W.  Dupee. — Duplici¬ 
tous  Mark  Twain,  Leslie  A.  Fiedler. 

Comparative  Literature.  XI:4. — Kafka’s  Sources  for 
"The  Metamorphosis,"  Mark  Spilka;  The  Duels  in 
Mann  and  Turgenev,  Milton  Hindus;  The  "Canticus 
Troili”:  Chaucer  and  Petrarch,  Patricia  Thomson; 
"Ash  Wednesday":  The  "Purgatorio”  in  a  Modern 
Mode,  Sister  M.  Cleophas,  R.S.M.;  Voltiare’s  Criti¬ 
cism  of  Calder6n,  Donald  Schier;  Marin  Driii,  Croa¬ 
tian  Renaissance  Playwright ,  Ante  Kadid. 

Contact.  No.  4. — No  literary  articles. 

Critical  Quarterly.  1:4. — Ezra  Pound,  W.  Moelwyn 
Merchant;  "David  Copperfield”  as  Psychological  Fic¬ 
tion,  Mark  Spilka;  "Bleak  Mouse"  Once  More,  John 
Butt;  Edward  Thomas,  John  F.  Danby;  "Ixtok  Back 
Anger,"  A.  E.  Dyson;  The  Solitude  of  Virginia  Woolf, 
C.  B.  Cox;  Barbara  Everett  on  Wordsworth’s  The 
Prelude. 

Critique.  III:1. — Blake  and  Gulley  Jimson:  English 
Symbolists,  Hazard  Adams;  "As  I  Lay  Dying":  Distor¬ 
tion  in  the  Slow  Eddy  of  Current  Opinion,  Edward 
Wasiolek;  Point  of  View  and  Theme  in  "I  Want  to 
Know  Why,"  Donald  A  Ringe;  Ethical  Pattern  in 
"The  Lord  of  the  Rings,"  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks; 
Paul  Bowles  and  the  "Natural"  Man,  Oliver  Evans. 

Cross  Currents.  X:l. — The  Tragic:  Transcendence, 
Freedom  and  Poetry,  Henri  Gouhier;  Are  We  at  the 
End  of  the  World  of  Images?  Amcdee  Ayfre. 

The  Dalhousie  Review.  XXXlX.i. —Morley  Calla¬ 
ghan  as  Thinker,  F.  W.  Watt;  Poetry  and  Politics  in 
Restoration  England,  Allan  Bevan;  The  Sinners  of 
Graham  Greene,  Tliomas  A.  Wassmer;  Yeats  the 
Dancer,  V.  L.  O.  Chittick;  Amateur  Poets  in  Austra¬ 
lia  (review  article),  S.  E.  Sprott. 

Descant.  IV:  1. — Betsy  Colquitt  on  Osborne’s  Look 
Back  Anger;  "Moby  Dick":  A  Riddle  Propounded, 
James  T.  Bratcher. 

Diogenes.  No.  28. — The  Difficulty  of  Reading,  Jose 
Ortega  y  Gasset;  Birth  and  Rebirth  of  Tragedy:  From 
the  Origin  of  Italian  Opera  to  the  Origin  of  Greek 
Tragedy,  Charles  Kcrenyi. 

Discourse:  A  Review  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  III:1. — 
Kingsley  Amis  and  Mid-Century  Humor,  Peter  Hilty. 

Encore.  VII :2. — Uttlewood  and  Planchon  in  an 
Affluent  Society,  Herbert  Blau. 

Encounter.  XIV:  1,  2,  3. — No  literary  articles. — 
Proust  1900,  Pamela  Hansford  Johnson;  Love  Among 
the  Moralists  (on  literary  criticism),  Noel  Annan;  The 
Anglo-Jewish  Writer,  Brian  Glanvilic;  Katherine  Anne 
Porter  on  Lawrence’s  L.ady  Chatterley’s  Lover. — I^slic 
Fiedler  on  The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 
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English  Fiction  in  Transition  (1880-1920).  111:1. — 
H.  G.  Wells:  Some  Unpuhltshed  Letters,  H.  E.  Gerber, 
cd;  Wells  Scholarship  in  Perspective,  Robert  P.  Weeks; 
Samuel  Butler  Up  to  Date,  Lee  E.  Holt. 

Epoch.  X:2. — No  literary  articles. 

Etc.  XV11;1. — Jainism  and  General  Semantics,  Ed¬ 
mund  J.  Farrell. 

The  Explicator.  XV111:4,  5,  6. — Brief  explications 
of  literary  texts. 

Forum.  111:3. — Sartre  and  Literature,  Maurice  Na- 
tanson;  Faulkner  and  Human  Freedom,  Charles  A. 
Raines;  The  Secret  Theme  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
Leslie  A.  Fiedler. 

The  Georgia  Review.  XIV:  1. — They  Came  Home 
Again:  Fugitives'  Return,  Kenneth  England. 

Horizon.  11:3,  4. — The  Education  of  Renaissance 
Man,  Iris  Origo;  In  Search  of  Shyloch.,  Walter  Kerr; 
Donald  Hall  interviews  Archibald  MacLeish  “on  be¬ 
ing  a  jjoet  in  the  theater.” — Stas^  of  a  Long  Day's  Jour¬ 
ney:  The  Nesv  London  Youth  of  Eugene  O’Neill,  Ar¬ 
thur  &  Barbara  Gelb;  The  Alexandrians  of  Lawrence 
Durrell,  Gilbert  Highet. 

T he  Hudson  Review.  Xll  :4. — Giraudoux’s  Last  Play 
(on  Pour  Lucrece),  Ward  Hooker;  Paris  Letter,  Oli¬ 
vier  Todd;  Hobbling  with  Horatio,  or  the  Uses  of  Lit¬ 
erature,  Norman  N.  Holland. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  XXV:12,  XXVI:1,  2.— Thomas 
Babington  Macaulay,  Prema  Nandakumar;  Contribu¬ 
tion  of  Women  Writers  to  Sindhi  Literature,  Kala 
Rijhsinghani. — Writing  and  Writers  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  Arthur  Saunders;  Kalidasa’s  Influence  on  the 
West,  S.  R.  Sehgal. —  Kalidasa’s  "Abhtjnana  Shahun- 
talam,”  Prema  Nandakumar. 

ISIS.  L:4. — Thomeu  Salusbury  Discovered,  Jacob 
Zeitlin. 

Japan  Quarterly.  V1I:1. — Haiku,  W.  R.  McAlpine; 
The  French  Influence  in  Modern  Japanese  Literature, 
Nakamura  Mitsuo. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly.  Vll:l. — "A  Stranger  in  a 
.Strange  Land"  (on  her  own  poetry),  Karen  Gershon; 
Arnold  Wesker  as  a  Playsvright,  Charles  S.  Spencer. 

Jewish  Spectator.  XXV;1,  2,  3. — Anti-Semitism  in 
American  Literature,  Charles  Angoff. — (2,  3)  No  lit¬ 
erary  articles..’ 

The  JournaJ  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  XVI11:3. 
— Structural  Linguistics  and  the  iJterary  Critic,  Fran¬ 
cis  Lee  Utley;  Mixed  and  Uniform  Prose  Styles  in  the 
Novel,  Leonard  Lutwack;  A  Jungian  Reading  of  "Ku- 
bla  Khan,’’  S.  K.  Heninger,  Jr. 

The  Journal  of  Jewish  Studies.  lX:3-4. — Further 
Evidence  of  Literary  Device  in  the  Babylonian  Tal¬ 
mud,  Louis  Jacobs. 

Judaism.  1X:1. — The  Legend  and  Art  of  Anne 
Frank,  Henry  F.  Pommer;  The  Jew  as  Bohemian,  Al¬ 
fred  Werner. 

Landfall.  Xlll:4. — Indecency  in  Literature,  W.  J. 
Scott;  Ian  Cross  on  the  September  1959  writers'  con¬ 
ference  at  Wellington. 

Literary  Holland.  No.  8. — The  Museum  of  Dutch 
Literature,  G.  Borgers;  Literary  Prizes  ( June  19S8-June 


1959),  anon.;  synopses  of  recent  works  by  Antoon 
Coolen,  Maurits  Dekker,  Tonny  van  der  Horst,  Marga 
Minco,  F.  C.  Terborgh. 

The  Literary  Review.  111:2. — The  Loneliness  of 
Robert  Frost,  Michael  L.  Lasser. 

Lituanus.  V:4. — Rimvydas  §ilbajoris  on  Algirdas 
Landsbergis. 

The  Ijondon  Magazine.  Vll:l,  2,  3. — Introduction 
to  Jean  Rhys,  Francis  Wyndham;  Whitman  Among  the 
Irish,  Herbert  Howarth. — A  Writer’s  Prospect — IX 
(on  the  empirical  tradition  in  English  writing),  David 
Caute;  D.  H,  Lawrence  as  Literary  Critic,  Gamini  Sal- 
gado;  Why  Write  Verse  Drama?  John  Wain. — Un¬ 
published  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Kenneth  Muir, 
ed.;  Elizabeth  Jennings  on  Edwin  Muir  as  poet  and 
allegorist;  Avantgardism  and  Modernism,  Herbert 
Read. 

Meanjin.  XV111:4. — R.  F.  Brissenden  on  the  novels 
of  Patrick  White;  Roger  Laufer  on  Sartre’s  literary 
criticism;  "Lady  Chatterley"  at  Last,  Stanley  Kauff¬ 
man;  Poetry  Chronicle,  A.  A.  Phillips;  Short  Story 
Chronicle,  R.  F.  Brissenden. 

Midstream.  VI;  1. — Sartre’s  "Prisoners  of  Altona," 
Henry  Popkin;  From  Fagin  to  Riah:  Jews  and  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Novel,  Harry  Stone;  Excerpts  from  the  Corre¬ 
spondence  Between  Theodor  Herzl  and  Arthur 
Schnitzler  (1892-1895),  Joel  Carmichael,  tr. 

Modern  Drama.  11:4. — Toward  a  New  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Lenormand’s  Theatrical  Ethos,  Kenneth  S. 
White;  The  Plays  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Arthur  E.  Wa¬ 
terman;  On  the  Supersession  of  the  Modern  Classic 
Style,  R.  J.  Kaufmann;  The  Lyric  and  the  Philosophic 
in  Yeats’  "Calvary,"  Elliott  B.  Gose,  Jr.;  Jack  Brook¬ 
ing  on  Williams’s  Summer  and  Smoke;  The  Career  of 
Maxwell  Anderson:  A  Check  List  of  Bookt  and  Ar¬ 
ticles,  Vedder  M.  Gilbert;  The  Fusion  of  Poetry  and 
Drama  in  "Blood  Wedding,"  Robert  Barnes;  Modern 
Indian  Drama,  Krishna  Chaitanya;  Irony  in  Franz 
WerfeTs  Expressionistic  Drama  "Bocktgesang,"  Alex¬ 
ander  Scharbach;  William  A.  Armstrong  on  Sean 
O’Casey’s  The  Shadow  of  a  Gunman. 

Modern  Fiction  Studies.  V A.— Ellen  Glasgow  and 
the  Southern  Literary  Tradition,  Allen  W.  Becker; 
The  Grotesques  of  Anderson  and  Wolfe,  Louis  J. 
Budd;  Carson  McCullers:  The  Alchemy  of  Love  and 
Aesthetics  of  Pain,  lhab  H.  Hassan;  Revisions  of  Style 
in  Faulkner’s  "The  Hamlet,"  Floyd  C.  Watkins. 
Thomas  Daniel  Young;  The  Unity  of  Faulkner’s  Shap¬ 
ing  Vision,  Donald  Tritschler;  Structure  and  Imagery 
in  Katherine  Anne  Porter’s  "Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider," 
Sarah  Youngblood;  Ellen  Glasgow’s  Plan  for  a  Social 
History  of  Virginia,  Daniel  W,  Patterson. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XL111:8,  XL1V:1,  2. 
— No  literary  articles. 

Modern  Philology.  LV11;2. — The  Two  Confession 
Scenes  in  "Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,"  John 
Burrow;  The  Dates  and  Order  of  Chapman's  Trage¬ 
dies,  Elias  Schwarz;  Poetic  Vision  and  Religious  Cer¬ 
tainty  in  Tennyson’s  Earlier  Poetry,  Carl  Robinson 
Sonn;  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  and  His  Public,  1889- 
1918,  Elgin  W  Mellown;  The  Dialectic  of  Yeats’s 
Vision  of  History,  Thomas  R.  Whitaker;  Futurism  and 
the  French  Theatre  d’ avant-garde,  Joseph  Cary. 
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The  Month.  XXII :6,  XXIIM,  2.— Edwin  Muir. 
Derek  Stanford;  Elizabeth  Jennings  on  Simone  Weil. 
— (1,  2)  No  literary  articles. 

Music  &  Letters.  XLI;1. —  Nicholas  Lanier’s  Inno¬ 
vations  in  English  Song,  McD.  Emslic;  The  Authorship 
of  Bach's  Cantata  No.  15,  Angela  Maria  Owen;  Con¬ 
versations  with  Hugo  Wolf,  Frank  Walker. 

New  Mexico  Quarterly.  XXIX:3,  4. — No  literary 
articles. 

Nonplus.  No.  1. — Poems  and  Prose  (on  nationalism 
and  literature,  violence  and  literature,  suffering  and 
literature,  interspersed  with  his  own  poetry),  Patrick 
Kavanagh;  The  Poetics  of  Max  facob,  H.  G.  White- 
man. 

Partisan  Review.  XXVlhl. — The  Novel  and  Amer¬ 
ica.  Leslie  A.  Fiedler;  Orwell  Reconsidered,  Richard 
Wollheim;  Soviet  Literature  in  the  Doldrums,  Max 
Hayward;  The  Other  Dickens,  F.  W.  Dupee. 

The  Personalist.  XL:4. — William  fames  as  Critic  of 
His  Brother  Henry,  William  T.  Stafford. 

PMLA.  LXXV:1. — "/  Syng  of  a  Myden,"  Stephen 
Manning;  Dance  Song  or  “Chant  du  Guet"?  The 
Espingadura  of  Cerveri,  Called  De  Girona,  Kurt  Le- 
went;  The  Reliability  of  Anthony  Wood  and  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Oxford  M.A.,  J.  Milton  French;  Theme  and 
Structure  in  "L’avare,"  J.  D.  Hubert;  The  Appeal  of 
Dryden’s  Heroic  Plays,  Thomas  H.  Fujimura;  Rous¬ 
seau  and  d’Alembert,  John  N.  Pappas;  Gray’s  “Frail 
Memorial"  to  West,  Joseph  Foladare;  The  Dialectic 
of  Experience:  A  Study  of  Wordsworth’s  “Resolu¬ 
tion  and  Independence,"  Anthony  E.  M.  Conran; 
Symbolism  in  Grillparzer’s  “Das  goldene  Vliess," 
T.  C.  Dunham;  The  Road  to  “Auch  Einer,"  Harvey 
W.  Hewett-Thayer;  Longfellow  and  His  Cross  of 
Snow,  James  M.  Cox;  The  Upas  Tree:  Pushkin  and 
Erasmus  Darwin,  Richard  F.  Gustafson;  Yeats’s  By¬ 
zantium  Poems:  A  Study  of  Their  Development, 
Curtis  Bradford;  Forster’s  Metaphysical  Novel  (on 
Howards  End),  Cyrus  Hoy;  Lawrence  E.  Harvey  on 
Beckett’s  Waiting  for  Godot. 

The  Poetry  Review.  L:4. — No  literary  articles. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LXVI;4. — No  literary  articles. 

Quest.  No.  24. — Adoption  of  the  Roman  Script  in 
India,  Punya  Sloka  Ray;  The  Voice  and  the  Voices 
in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Four  Quartets,"  Krishna  Nandan 
Sinha. 

Renascence.  XII :2. — Dylan  Thomas  and  the  Ark 
of  Art,  John  Logan;  The  Androgynous  Moment: 
Woolf  and  Eliot,  Mary  Graham  Lund. 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies.  III. — The  Sym¬ 
bolism  of  Violence:  A  Note  on  Romantic  Painting  in 
France  and  England,  Alastair  Smart;  Henry  Adams 
as  Novelist,  D.S.R.  Welland;  Spenser’s  “Amoretti" 
and  Tasso’s  Lyrical  Poetry,  V.  Kostid;  Alexandre 
Hardy  and  Seventeenth  Century  French  Tragedy, 
F.  K.  Dawson;  A  Recurring  Theme  in  the  Poetry  of 
Rafael  Alberti,  G.  W.  Connell;  A  Central  Soviet 
Novel:  Leonov’s  “Sot’,"  M.  H.  Futrell;  Anti-Mech¬ 
anism  and  the  Comic  in  the  Writings  of  Charles 
Dickens,  Sheila  M.  Smith. 

Rumanian  Review.  XIII  :4. — A.  Oprea  on  the 
works  of  Liviu  Rebreanu;  1.  D.  Balan  on  G.  Calinescu 
at  sixty. 


The  Russian  Review.  XIX:I. — M.  V.  Dobujinsky 
— Pictorial  Poet  of  St.  Petersburg,  Vera  Kovarsky. 

San  Francisco  Review.  1:4. — No  literary  articles. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  XXXII:  1. — Runar  Schildt 
and  Swedish  Finland,  George  C.  Schoolfleld;  Isak 
Dinesen  and  Selma  Lagerldf,  Eric  O.  Johannesson; 
Johannes  Jprgensen  and  His  Apologetics,  W.  Glyn 
Jones. 

Shakespeare  Quarterly.  X:4. — The  Roman  Tongue 
(on  Antony  and  Cleopatra),  Michael  Lloyd;  San¬ 
tayana  on  Shakespeare,  John  M.  Major;  The'  Tragic 
Structure  of  “Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Brian  Morris; 
Acts  IV  and  V  of  “Timon  of  Athens!’  Winifred  M. 
T.  Nowottny;  “King  Lear":  A  Study  in  Balanced 
and  Shifting  Sympathies,  Edward  A.  Block;  Folk 
Medicine  and  the  Four  Fairies  of  “A  Midsummer- 
Night’s  Dream"  Lou  Agnes  Reynolds,  Paul  Sawyer; 
Shakespeare’s  “Folly":  "King  Lear,"  Carolyn  S. 
French;  “The  Tempest"  as  Pastoral  Romance.  Carol 
Gesner;  The  Copy  for  the  Folio  “Richard  III,"  Fred- 
son  Bowers. 

Shenandoah.  XI  :2. — The  Importance  of  Literature 
at  the  Present  Time,  Randall  Stewart;  Dramatic 
Imagery  in  Shakespeare:  “Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ran¬ 
dolph  M.  Bulgin. 

The  Slavic  and  East  European  Journal.  111:4. — 
texov’s  “Ward  No.  6“  and  Tolstoyan  Ethics,  Thom¬ 
as  G.  Winner;  Pasternak  and  Dostoevskij,  Dmitry 
Felix  Grigorieff;  Symbolism  Aside:  “Doktor  Ziva- 
go,"  Walter  Vickery;  The  Golden  Age — Dream  of  a 
Ridiculous  Man?  A  Concentric  Analysis  of  Dostoev- 
skif’s  Short  Story,  Elizabeth  Welt  Trahan;  Yugo¬ 
slav  Epic  Preambles,  Eugene  E.  Pantzer. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  LIX:1. — The  An¬ 
thologist’s  Dilemma,  Lionel  Stevenson;  Pope  and 
Shakespeare,  Russell  A.  Fraser;  Walt  Whitman  and 
American  Myths,  William  Randel;  “Daisy  Miller": 
An  Abortive  Quest  for  Innocence,  James  W.  Gar- 
gano. 

Southwest  Review.  XLV:1. — Special  fiction  num¬ 
ber. 

Soviet  Literature.  1959:11,  12,  1960:1. — No  lit¬ 
erary  articles. — Natalia  Asmolova  on  Uzbek  prose: 
Lazar  Lazarev  discusses  G.  Baklanov’s  novel  An  Inch 
of  Ground;  Vladimir  Yermilov  on  the  novels  of  Yuri 
Krymov. — Artistic  Value  and  Contemporaneity,  Ni¬ 
kolai  Gei;  Literature  and  Art  in  Revolutionary  De¬ 
velopment,  Tamara  Motyleva;  Ivan  Karabutenko  on 
themes  of  the  Ukrainian  writer  Mikhail  Stelmakh; 
The  Realism  of  Chekhov,  Abram  Belkin;  interviews 
with  Andrejs  Upits  and  Ivan  Yefremov. 

Studies  in  Philology.  LVII:1. — Jean  Bodel’s  Use 
of  “Manoque"  in  the  “feu  de  Saint  Nicolas,"  Patrick 
R.  Vincent;  Rudiger’s  Dilemma,  George  Fenwick 
Jones;  The  Language  Theory  of  Thomas  of  Erfurt, 
Robert  G.  Godfrey;  Some  New  Sources  of  “Le  Grand 
Parangon  des  nouvelles  nouvelles/’  R.  L.  Frautschi; 
Cavendish’s  “Life  of  Wolsey”:  The  Artistry  of  a  Tu¬ 
dor  Biographer,  Richard  S.  Sylvester;  Henry  Field¬ 
ing’s  Satire  on  the  Royal  Society,  Henry  Knight  Mil¬ 
ler;  The  Genesis  of  “Jude  the  Obscure,"  John  Pat¬ 
erson. 

The  Texas  Quarterly.  11:4. — Elizabethan  Drama  and 
Modern  French  Theater,  R.  Davril;  The  Husbandry  of 
Literature,  F.  V.  Morley;  Early  Geneva  Bibles  in  the 
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University  of  Texas  Library,  Evert  Mordecai  Clark; 
Concerning  "The  White  Peacock."  Helen  Corke; 
Thomas  /.  Wise  "Centenary  Studies"  (book  length 
supplement),  William  B.  Todd,  ed. 

Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language.  1:4. — 
The  Interrelationship  Between  Language  and  Culture, 
Alf  Sommerfelt;  The  Province  of  Allegory  in  George 
Herbert's  Verse,  Robert  L.  Montgomery,  Jr.;  "King 
John"  and  "King  Leir,"  Robert  Adger  Law;  "Moby 
Dick"  <tnd  the  Nineteenth-Century  Scene,  Willie  T. 
Weathers;  Theme  and  Artistry  in  Ellen  Glasgow’s 
"The  Sheltered  Life,"  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell; 
Hardy's  "Tess"  and  Ellen  Glasgow’s  "Barren 
Ground,"  George  O.  Marshall,  Jr.;  Ford's  Tragic  Per¬ 
spective,  R.  I.  Kaufmann;  Symbolism  of  the  Cyclical 
Myth  in  "Endymion,"  Robert  Harrison;  Ritual  in 
Hemingway’s  "Big  Two-Hearted  River,"  William 
Bysshe  Stein;  Elizabethan  Literature  Today:  A  Review 
of  Recent  Scholarship,  Paul  A.  Jorgensen. 

Thought.  XXXV:  136. — Albert  Camus:  The  Revolt 
Against  Absurdity,  Quentin  Lauer;  Hopkins’  Imagery: 
The  Thread  for  the  Maze,  Robert  Boyle. 

Trace.  No.  35. — An  Interview  with  Howard  Ne- 
merov,  Donna  Gerstenberger. 

The  Transatlantic  Review.  No.  2. — Preface  to  the 
Past,  Jean  Cocteau. 

The  Tulane  Drama  Review.  IV:3. — The  Memory  of 
Heroism  (on  Greek  tragedy),  Robert  Brustein;  The 
Unreconstructed  Heroes  of  Molibre,  Robert  J.  Nelson; 
The  Plays  of  Tennessee  Williams,  Henry  Popkin;  The 
Allegorical  Theatre  of  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  Al¬ 
fred  Schwarz;  Comedy,  Christopher  Fry;  Mystery  in 
the  Plays  of  Christopher  Fry,  Eleazer  Lecky;  A  Bibli¬ 
ography  on  Christopher  Fry,  Bernice  Larson  Schear, 
Eugene  G.  Prater,  comps.;  Eugene  O’Neill’s  Quest, 
Edd  Winfield  Parks;  The  Esthetic  Fault  of  Strindberg’s 
"Dream  Plays,"  John  R.  Milton. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CLXVII;995,  996,  997.— 
Richard  Findlater  on  Osborne’s  The  World  of  Paul 
Slickey:  Ezra  Pound  as  Journalist,  Patricia  Hutchins. 
— Sociology  and  Fiction,  Geoffrey  Wagner;  The 
Strange  Case  of  Mr.  Golding  and  His  Critics,  Ian 
Gregor,  Mark  Kinkead-Weekes;  The  Accessible  Art: 
A  Study  of  Thomas  Traherne’s  "Centuries  of  Medi¬ 
tations,"  Elizabeth  Jennings. —  Lawrence  Durrell  and 
the  New  Romanticism,  Cecily  Mackworth;  The  World 
of  Lewis  Eliot,  Bernard  Bergonzi;  Old  English,  Gra¬ 
ham  Hutton. 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly.  XXIX  :2. — The 
Critic’s  Responsibility,  John  Peter;  The  Need  for  Dis¬ 
belief:  A  Comment  on  "Pippa  Passes,"  D.  C.  Wilkin¬ 
son;  Literary  Developments  in  Modern  Turkey,  Ni- 
yazi  Berkes;  Poetry  in  Modern  Persia,  G.  M.  Wickens; 
Modern  Arabic  Literature,  P.J.E.  Cachia. 

Victorian  Studies.  111:3. — Four  Victorian  Poets  and 
an  Exploding  Island,  Richard  D.  Altick;  Pater  and 
Apuleius,  Paul  Turner;  F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Vic¬ 
torian  Crisis  of  Belief,  Olive  Brose. 

The  Waterloo  Review.  11:2. — Imagination  in  His¬ 
tory,  Kildare  Dobbs;  John  Robert  Colombo  on  the 
poetry  of  R.  G.  Everson,  Alden  A.  Nowlan,  Dorothy 
Roberts,  and  John  Heath  (review  article). 

Western  Humanities  Review.  XIII :4. — Of  Monkeys, 
Nudes,  and  the  Good  Gray  Poet:  Dylan  Thomas  and 


Walt  Whitman,  Bernice  Slote,  James  E.  Miller,  Jr.; 
Eros  and  the  Death  of  God,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg; 
Hemingway:  The  Critics  and  the  Public  Legend,  John 
A.  Jones;  Samuel  A.  Yorks  on  Arthur  Miller’s  All  My 
Sons;  L.  W.  Michaelson  on  science  fiction;  Dr.  Zhi¬ 
vago’s  "Hamlet,”  Wilson  O.  Clough. 

Wisconsin  Studies  in  Contemporary  Literature.  1:1. 
— Faulkner’'s  "Light  in  August":  A  View  of  Tragedy, 
Ray  B.  West,  Jr.;  Carson  McCullers:  A  Map  of  Love, 
John  B.  Vickery;  Norman  Mailer:  The  Angry  Young 
Novelist  in  America,  Charles  1.  Glicksberg;  John  Wain: 
The  Will  to  Write,  William  Van  O’Connor;  Saul  Bel¬ 
low:  The  Illusion  of  Environment,  Ralph  Freedman. 

The  Yale  Review.  XLIX:2. — About  Soviet  Culture: 
Or  the  Twilight  of  Poetry  and  Art,  Renato  Poggioli; 
The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  Revisited,  Iris  Mur¬ 
doch. 

Various  Languages 

Tydskrif  vir  Letterkunde.  IX:4. — F.  E.  J.  Malherbe 
on  the  Afrikaans  novel;  Bestaansworstelinge  by  die 
Jonger  Afrikaanse  Prosaiste,  M.  S.  du  Buisson;  J.  L. 
Steyn  on  J.  van  Melle’s  Bart  Nel;  Albert  Coetzee  on 
Jochem  van  Bruggen;  De  Vlaamse  Letteren  tijdens  het 
Vorbije  Jaar,  Andre  Demedts;  Vondel  en  die  SkUder- 
kuns,  B.  le  Roux. 

Novy  iivot.  XI:10-11,  12,  XI1:1,  2.— Ludvik  Nc- 
mec  on  Francis  Dvornik. — ‘‘Freud  or  Thomas  ^  Kem- 
pis?”  Viktor  J.  Drapela. — Petr  Den  on  Josef  Hora; 
Petr  Den  on  Egon  Hostovsk^’s  “The  Midnight  Pa¬ 
tient.” — “The  Gospel  of  Reims  and  the  Emausy 
Monastery  in  Prague,”  E.  Brond. 

Sklizen  svobodne  tvorby.  3-4. — Leif  Maehlc  on 
modern  Norwegian  literature;  R.  Kcpl’s  memories 
on  Viktor  Dyk,  Ernest  Denis,  and  T.  G.  Masaryk, 
collected  by  Otakar  Odloiilik;  Jan  jehedsk^  on 
Dante  in  exile;  “’The  Testimony  of  Poetry,”  Vera  Stir- 
kovi;  Petr  Den  on  Jan  Kolir’s  La  monnaie  de  re¬ 
tour,  and  on  Howard  Fast’s  Naked  God;  Jaroslav 
Jira  on  ten  Czech  b<x}ks  published  in  exile  in  1958. 

Svetova  literatura.  V:l. — “With  the  Presentiment  of 
Spring,”  ri’ia  Ehrenburg;  Georges  Sadoul  on  Pierre 
Unik;  “Literary  Life  of  India  Today,”  DuSan  Zbavitel; 
Jaroslav  Pokorn^  on  Curzio  Malaparte;  Petr  Pujman 
on  Colin  Macinnes;  Il’ia  Ehrenburg  on  Chekhov; 
Andre  Stil  on  Fran^oise  Sagan;  interview  with  Car¬ 
los  A.  Leon  on  modern  Venezuelan  literature. 

Vindrosen.  VI:7,  VII:1,  2. — Den  aestetiske  Idio- 
synkrasi,  Thorkild  Bjprnvig. — ^Elsa  Gress  Wright  on 
W.  H.  Auden;  Fantasi  og  virkelighed,  Rasmus  Jor¬ 
dan. — Komediens  hpjere  orden,  Jan  Nissen;  Er  ni- 
hilismen  antikveret?  Hans  Rutting. 

Het  Boek  van  Nu.  XIILl,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. — Open 
brief  aan  Marnix  Gijsen,  Garmt  Swiveling. — Garmt 
Swiveling  on  Roland-Holst;  Bij  een  k^uze  uit  Nij- 
hoff’s  gedichten,  Hans  Andreus;  Hans  Roest  on  He¬ 
lene  Swarth. — De  voorsprong  van  Antwerpen,  Garmt 
Swiveling. — G.  S.  on  Gerard  Brom;  Vragen  van  een 
naieve  belanghebbende  (concerning  writers  vs.  the 
booktrade),  J.  Greshoff. — Raymond  Brulez  on  Al¬ 
bert  Camus. — Bij  de  niet — toekenning  van  de  P.  C. 
Hooftprijs  1959,  P.  H.  D.;  T.  Eekman  on  Anton 
Chekhov;  Het  vertalen,  J.  Greshoff. — lets  over  rijme- 
larij,  J.  Greshoff;  De  romankunst  van  C.  P.  Snow, 
Max  Schuchart. 
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Wending.  XIV:11,  12. — No  literary  articles. — Het 
Zen-Boeddhisme,  I).  J.  Hocns;  Kronie\  der  poezie, 
Ad  den  Bcstcn. 

Parnasso.  1959:8. — Jaakko  Suolahti  on  Menander; 
Anselm  Hollo  on  John  Betjeman;  Juhani  Konkka  on 
present  Soviet  literary  trends. 

Dietsche  Warande  en  Belfort.  1959:10,  1960:1. — 
Luc  Indestege  on  Salvatore  Quasimodo;  Over  de 
literaire  critiek.  in  Amerii^a,  Maurits  EnRelbor^hs. — 
Ofer  de  universaliteit  van  de  poezie,  Albert  Wester- 
linck;  Piet  Thomas  on  Flemish  poetry  (retrospective 
survey);  Veelzi/digheid  van  Daisne,  Lieve  Scheer. 

Nieuiv  Vlaams  Tijdschrift.  Xlll:7,  8,  9. — J.  K.  on 
Georg  Weerth;  Temperatuur  rond  literaire  prijzen 
(II),  K.  J.;  Ger  Schmook  on  Peter  Benoit  (II). — De 
sociale  achtergrond  hij  Cyriel  Buytse,  H.  L.;  De  ge- 
tuige  Cyriel  Buysse,  A.  M.;  In  het  spoor  van  Cyriel 
Bttysse,  Prosper  De  Smet. — De  bloedhanl{  van  de  ro- 
man-romanesque,  J.  D.;  Ger  Schm<x)k  on  Peter  Benoit 
(concl.). 

De  Periskoop.  X:3,  4. — M.  Tcrmon  on  Salvatore 
Quasimodo;  Brief  uit  Antwerpen,  Oscar. — Boekuil 
(Raymond  Herreman)  on  Johan  Daisne;  Avant- 
garde  en  andere  poezie,  P.  L.  R.;  Mon  Steyaert  on 
Gaston  Durnez;  Londonse  Notiden  (literary  letter 
from  London),  Hugo  van  de  Perre. 

Streven.  XIII :4,  5,  6. — E.  Benoot  on  Hans  Zehrer; 
H.  Becher,  S.J.,  on  Boris  Pasternak;  Graham  Greene: 
cynicus?  W.  Peters. — De  leraar  in  de  latere  Neder- 
landse  roman,  J.  van  Dijck;  P.  Mas  on  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez. — Th.  Govaart  on  Anna  Blaman  (I). 

De  Vlaamse  Gids.  XLIII:12,  XLIV:1,  2.— Het 
hoel(  voor  de  druh,  Herman  Liebaers;  The  heat  gen¬ 
eration,  Hugo  Raes;  Joris  Dedeurwaarder  on  Her- 
warth  Walden;  M.  Rutten  on  Gerrit  Kouwenaar;  Jo¬ 
han  Daisne  on  Francois  Truffaut. — Herman  Uytter- 
sprot  on  Franz  Kafka;  In  het  spoor  van  Spinoza,  R. 
Henrard;  Verlaine  als  propagandist  van  Rimbaud, 
Daniel  A.  de  Graaf. — Der  Hebe  Augustin,  Andre  de 
Ridder;  Geyl  als  cultuurfilosoof ,  Raymond  Brulez;  Jan 
Walravens  on  Albert  Camus.  » 

West-Vlaanderen.  V1H:48,  IX :49.— Fernand  Bon- 
neure  on  Roger  Fieuw;  Fernand  Bonneure  on  Fred 
Germonprez;  Albert  Smeets  on  Karel  de  Clerck  and 
Brother  Hendrik;  Fernand  Bonneure  on  Roger  Van- 
sevenant. — Haar  een  "Chanson-Genre”  in  ons  land? 
Jo  Deensen;  Louis  Sourie  on  Jan  Vercammen. 

De  Tsjerne.  XIV:12,  XV:1,  2. — Brief  book  reviews. 
— Literatuer  en  engagemint,  Lolle  Nauta. — J.  P. 
Wiersma  on  Piter  Jelles;  De  minsl^e  in  "animal  sym- 
bolicum"?  G.  Dykstra. 

Kalpana.  1959:Nov.,  Dec.;  1960:Jan. — Review  of 
some  current  Hindi  books;  “Exchange  of  Literature 
Between  India  and  Russia,”  Yashapal  Jain;  “Two 
Important  Books  in  Gujarathi,”  Jayendra  Trivedi; 
“Ka”  (review),  Kishan  Patnaik. — Review  of  some 
current  Hindi  books;  “Views  of  Dr.  Jerold  Kelly 
on  the  Difficulties  of  Studying  the  Hindi  Language,” 
Jagadish  Narayan  Vora;  translation  of  Henry  Dagi- 
lar’s  essay  “The  Literature  of  Italy,  Swiss  and 
Roman,”  Om  Prakash  Deepak. — Review  of  some  cur¬ 
rent  Hindi  books;  "Discussion  About  the  Moral  Lim¬ 
its  and  G(xxl  Taste  in  Urdu  Literature,”  Saraswati 
Saran  Kaif;  review  of  “Kanupriya.” 


Irodalmi  Ujsdg.  XI:1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. — A  rah  magyar 
ir6k_ert.  Pal  Tabori;  a  criticism  of  Alain  Robbe-Grillet’s 
novel,  Dans  de  labyrinthe,  Pil  Albert. — Bardtunk., 
Albert  Camus,  Ferenc  Fejtd;  Gydzo  Hatar  on  Albert 
Camus;  an  interview  with  Tristan  Tzara  by  Liszlo 
Gara. — Peter  Kelcmen  on  the  philosophy  of  “neo¬ 
positivism.” — Istvan  Meszaros  on  Tibor  Dery;  Tibor 
Denes  on  Wolfgang  Borchert. — A  Nemzeti  Szinhdz  es 
a  magyar  drdma,  Elemcr  Asb<)th;  Endre  Gail  on  Erno 
Dohnanyi;  a  poetry  review  by  Akos  Csernus. — Mdr- 
cius  15,  Bela  Ivanyi-Griinwald;  Tibor  Hanak  on  the 
decadence  of  the  Hungarian  philosophy;  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  four  recently  published  German  books,  Imre 
Vimos. 

Of  Ldtohatdr.  IILl. — An  analysis  and  account  of  the 
Hungarian  philosophical  literature  after  World  War 
Two,  Tibor  Hanak;  Gydrgyi  Ban  on  Martin  Buber; 
a  survey  of  French  prose,  dramatic  and  poetic  works 
of  1959,  Aron  Kibitdy  Varga;  a  Hungarian  poetry 
review  by  Laszlo  Marton;  Gybrgy  Molnir  on  Karoly 
Pap;  Gyula  Burbandi  on  the  short  stories  of  Ferenc 
Santa. 

Aspetti  Letterari.  XIX:  1-3,  3  bis,  6. — Melfi  e  la  cul- 
tura,  G.  R.  Zitarosa. — G.  R.  Zitarosa  on  literature  and 
religion. — Cicerone  e  I’Uticense  (1),  Cordelia  Fran- 
ciosi. 

aut  aut.  No.  54. — Issue  dedicated  to  Edmund  Hus¬ 
serl,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of  his  birth, 
with  articles  by  Enzo  Paci,  Antonio  Banh,  Leo  Lu- 
garini,  et  al. 

Convivium.  XXVII  :5,  6. — Interpretazioni  del  Ri- 
sorgimento  (ll),  Umberto  Marcelli;  Momenti  dell- 
epistolario  leopardiano  (ll),  Arcangelo  Leone  de 
Castris;  Le  "Lezioni"  del  Settemhrini,  Renato  Ber- 
tacchini;  Carducci:  ll  senso  del  dovere,  Giuseppe 
Fatini. — Momenti  di  storia  nella  "Divina  Comme- 
dia,"  Gina  Fasoli;  Tradizione  e  rinnovamento  nelle 
poetiche  dell'etd  barocca.  Carmine  Jannaco;  Amhi- 
zione  poetica  e  vocazione  critica  nell'itinerario  spiri- 
tuale  di  Sainte-Beuve,  Antonio  Frescaroli;  Pascoli, 
Serra  e  Tolstoi:  Storia  di  un  simbolo,  Ezio  Rai¬ 
mondi. 

Giornale  Critico  della  Filosofia  Italiana.  XXXVIII: 
4. — Metodologia  odierna  e  filosofia  tradizionale, 
Paolo  Filiasi  Carcano;  Aporie  contemporanee  sulla 
funzione  della  ragione,  Andrea  Vasa;  L'asitenticitd 
e  la  paternitd  della  poetica  di  Giulio  Cesare  Scaligero, 
Luigi  Corvaglia. 

ll  Menabb.  No.  1. — Two  fictional  texts  by  Lucio 
Mastronardi  and  Guiliano  Palladino;  Michele  Rago 
on  regional  dialect:  Giuseppie  Cintioli  on  war  lite¬ 
rature;  bibliography  on  the  literature  of  the  Second 
World  War  by  Raffaele  Crovi. 

ll  Mulino.  VIII :5,  6. — Fra  Gedda  e  Machiavelli: 
"L'ordine  civile,”  Gianni  Sofri,  Francesco  Traniello; 
L'idillio  interrotto:  Marx  ed  il  romanzo  americano 
fra  le  due  guerre,  Sergio  Perosa. — Mainly  economics 
and  politics. 

Narrativa.  IV:4,  V:L — 33  lettere  inedite  di  G.  Ver- 
ga,  Gino  Raya. — Giovane  scrittori  italiani:  Reper- 
torio  hio-hibliografico,  Nino  Gandolfo. 

Paragone.  X:120. — La  scuola  per  romanzieri.  Carlo 
Bo;  Teoria  della  "Mezza  cultura,”  Theodor  W.  Ador¬ 
no;  Verifica  della  narrativa  di  De  Marchi,  Aldo  Rossi. 

ll  Ponte.  XV:  11,  12,  XVI :L — ll  marxismo  e  la  cul¬ 
tura  italiana,  Casare  Vasoli;  ll  ritorno  dei  "lombardi," 
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Giuseppe  Uartolucci;  Incontri  con  Umberto  Saba, 
Paolo  Santarcangeli. — halo  Svevo  e  la  crisi  della  bor- 
ghesia  europea,  Giorgio  Luti;  Svevo  minore,  Tom- 
maso  Fiore. — Romano  Bilenchi  narratore,  Riccardo 
Scrivano;  Scienza  e  poesia,  Eurialo  de  Michelis. 

//  pungolo  verde.  XIII:  11-1 2. — Un  assennato  giu- 
dizio  su  Salvatore  Quasimodo,  C.  M.  Bowra  (tr.  by  U. 
Liberatore);  ll  poeta  e  la  musa,  Corrado  Molino. 

Quaderni  Lucani.  No.  32. — Francesco  Flora,  Niccolb 
Sigillino. 

Rinascita.  XVII ;2. — Albert  Camus  dalla  rivolta  al 
conjormismo,  Adriano  Seroni. 

Lo  Smeraldo.  XIII :6. — ll  museo  del  cinema  di  To¬ 
rino,  Gigi  Cane. 

Societh  XV:6. — Osservazioni  sui  generi  artlstici, 
Antonio  Banfi;  La  questione  goldoniana,  Luigi  Fer- 
rante;  Interpret!  italiani  di  Hegel  del  dopoguerra,  Lo¬ 
ris  Ricci  Garotti;  Le  "Questions  de  methode”  e 
esistenzialismo  "marxista”  di  /.  P.  Sartre,  Alfredo 
Sabetti. 

Tempo  Presente.  1V:12,  V:l. — Berenson  e  la  poli- 
tica,  Nina  Ruffini;  ll  gusto  del  popolare  ( a  proposito 
di  lingua  e  dialetto),  Ludovico  Zorzi;  Giovanni  Ra- 
dicati  on  Ilya  Ehrenburg;  Luciano  Codignola  on  Ib¬ 
sen  in  Italy. — Albert  Camus,  Nicola  Chiaromonte; 
L'inferno  di  Gogol,  Jozef  Wittlin;  La  situazione 
drammatica,  Nicola  Chiaromonte;  literary  letters  by 
Melvin  J.  Lasky,  Jean  Bloch-Michel,  Mario  Diacono, 
Cesare  Vivaldi,  et  al. 

Vita  e  Pensiero.  XLII:12,  XLIILI,  2.— La  lettera- 
tura  di  ispirazione  cattolica  ed  il  Risorgimento,  Mario 
AfKjllonio. — La  religiositd  di  Grazia  Deledda,  Fran¬ 
cesco  Casnati. — ll  problema  del  latino:  validita 
dell’educazione  umanistica,  Giovanni  Cremaschi;  ll 
primo  novecento  nella  critica  di  Giuseppe  Ravegnani, 
Francesco  Casnati. 

Kunst  og  Kultur.  XLIILI. — No  literary  articles. 

Samtiden.  LXVIILIO,  LXIX:1,  2. — Ameril^ansl{ 
kulturtradition,  Werner  Svendsen;  Knut  Langfeldt 
on  Oskar  Braatens. — Utteraturen  i  hpst,  Alf  Harbitz; 
Otto  Lous  Mohr  on  Johan  Scharffenberg. — Den  sen- 
trale  ide  i  Albert  Camus'  forfattersl^ap,  Bernt  Vestre; 
Politi^l{  og  Soviet- l(unst,  Berge  Borrevik;  Odd  So- 
lumsmo».‘n  on  Norwegian  lyric  poetry  of  1959  (retro¬ 
spective  article). 

V induet.  XIII :4. — Harald  Sverdrup  on  Norwegian 
lyric  poetry  of  1959;  Carl  Fredrik  Engelstad  on  Nor¬ 
wegian  fiction  of  1959;  Ragnar  Kvam  on  William 
Golding;  Guenter  Klingmann  on  Gottfried  Benn;  Hans 
Erich  Lampl  on  Hermann  Broch. 

Kultura.  1960:147-148,  \^9.—Kasta  (Z  cyklu 
"Zydzi  w  kulturze  polskiei"  III),  Aleksander  Hertz: 
Tygrys,  Czeslaw  Milosz;  Czechoslowacl{a  emigraeja, 
Jaroslav  Dresler. — Diariusz  paryslt_i,  Czeslaw  Milosz; 
Zaginiony  hez  wiesci,  Jan  Rojewski;  Antysemityzm  w 
k.ra]u  bez  Zyduw,  Bohdan  Osadezuk. 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfico.  XXIII. — Alguns  Aspectos  da 
Poesia  Negra,  Sergio  Milliet;  A  Nova  Critica,  Wilson 
Martins. 

Broteria.  LXX:1,  2. — Valor  e  Significado  Cultural 
do  Seculo  XVll,  Antonio  de  Magalhaes;  Joao  Mendes 
on  the  dramatic  works  of  Luiz  Francisco  Rebello  and 


Bernardo  Santareno;  Joao  Maia  reviews  Circulo  de 
Pocsia’s  new  anthology  of  Portuguese  poetry. — 0  "ab- 
surdismo"  de  Camus,  Agostinho  Veloso;  A  Restaurafdo 
Tomista  e  o  Espirito  Cientifico,  Juliao  Pecantet,  Joao 
Maia  on  Vitorino  Nemesio  and  Murilo  Mendes;  Guerra 
funqueiro  e  Unamuno,  Joao  Maia. 

Gazeta  Literdria.  1959:6,  1960:7,  8. — Sampaio  Bru¬ 
no  e  la  Filosofia  portuguesa,  Joel  Serrao;  Rene  Char, 
Poeta  entre  a  Acfdo  e  o  Absolute,  Alfredo  Margarido. 
— Fisionomia  espiritual  de  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo,  Ta- 
borda  de  Vasconcclos;  J.  A.  M.  on  Pasternak;  P.  A.  on 
the  short  stories  of  Jose  Rodrigues  Migueis. — Aquilino 
Ribeiro  e  Miguel  Torga,  candidates  portugueses  ao 
Premio  Nobel  de  Literatura,  anon.;  Vasco  Vidal  on 
Albert  Camus;  Nuno  Rocha  on  Camus. 

Leitura.  XVIII ;29,  30,  31. — A  poesia  revolucionaria 
de  Lucio  de  Mendonfa,  Brito  Broca;  testimonial 
speeches  to  Menotti  Del  Picchia;  O  Cendrio  de  Ga- 
briela,  Hildon  Rocha. — Alex  Viany:  "IntrodufSo  ao 
Cinema  Brasileiro,"  Sergio  Ferraz;  Panorama  do  Cen¬ 
to  Baiano,  Renard  Perez;  Entrevista  com  Marcel  Ar- 
land,  Bernardo  Gersen;  Magia  e  Arte  Poetica,  Jose 
Roberto  Teixeira  Leite. — "Uma  Jatigada  para  Ulisses," 
Celso  Kelly;  Romance  Brasileiro,  59,  Adonias  Filho; 
Conto  e  Novela — 59,  Silvio  Castro;  Drummond  acerta 
Geir  erra  ( generosamente) ,  Homcro  Homem. 

Revista  de  Historia.  X:39. — Paulmier  de  Gonneville 
e  os  Indies  do  Brasil  em  1504,  Charles  Verlinden;  Al¬ 
guns  documentos  ineditos  sobre  o  Padre  Anchieta, 
Hclio  Abranches  Viotti,  S.J.;  Aristoteles  e  os  Indies 
americanos:  Um  Estudo  do  Preconceito  de  Rafa  no 
Novo  Mundo  (III),  Lewis  Hanke. 

"Oc."  No.  208-210. — Cene  ans  puH  . .  .,  Robert  La- 
font;  L’idea  de  la  lenga,  son  evolucion  de  cent  ans  fa 
fins  uei,  Marcel  Carrieras;  Cent  ans  d'ideologias,  Pcire 
Lagarda;  Un  s^gle  de  prbsa.  Carles  Campros;  Probli- 
mas  del  teatre  d'oc,  Andrieu  Boussac;  La  direccion  de 
nostra  renaissenfa  poetica,  Felix  Castan;  La  vertut  de 
la  poesia,  Ives  Roqueta. 

Knjiievnost.  XIV:  11. — Eros  Sekvi  on  Salvatore 
Quasimodo;  poems  by  Boris  Pasternak;  Vilsonov  lifi 
Sefispira,  Nikola  Koljevic;/4nr/c<^«  spektakl  no  mo- 
dernoj  sceni,  Vladimir  Petrie. 

Bibliote\shladet.  XLIV:10,  XLV;1. — Articles  on  li¬ 
brary  science  and  brief  book  reviews. 

BLM  ( Bonniers  Litterdra  Magasin  med  All  vdrldens 
Berdttare).  XXIX:  1,  2,  3. — fudasproblemet  i  "Regnspi- 
ran,"  Inga  Lindsjo;  Poeten  och  PolitU^ern,  Salvatore 
Quasimodo. — Albert  Camus,  Jean-Paul  Sartre;  Den 
Finlandssvenfisa  sl^epnadens  riddare,  Jorn  Donner. — 
Samtal  med  Pasternafi,  Nils  P.  Sundgren;  Musan  som 
emigrant  (on  some  non-Swedish  literary  residents  of 
Sweden),  Bertil  Nydahl. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LXVIII:6. — Rorelsen  titan  grdnser  (on 
literary  “provincialism"),  Lennart  Frick;  Niels  Birger 
Wamberg  on  H.  C.  Branner;  Varfor  skrev  Selma  La- 
gerlof  om  Bohusldn?  Erland  Lagerroth;  "Frdmlingen" 
Lagerfivist,  Kai  Henmark. 

Ovyd.  1960:106.— -Swaro  smut  fin  chy  radosty  (Ly- 
stopadovi  rokpvyny) ,  Ivan  Kedryn;  Naukova  diial'nist' 
i  naufiovi  tvory  prof.  Vetu^hova.  Ivan  Rozhin;  Pol¬ 
tava  (cont.),  Verner  von  Heidenshtam. 

Za  Synim  0\eanom.  ILL — Al'bert  Kamius,  Alla 
Tsivchyns’ka;  Etiudy  z  viiny,  M.  Bezridnyi;  "Pema  pro 
more,"  A.  S-i. 
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Multi-Lingual 

American-German  Review.  XXVI:3. — The  Schiller 
Bicentennial  in  German-Speakjng  Countries,  John  R. 
Frey. 

Americas.  XII:1,  2. — Angry  Young  Argentine  (Da¬ 
vid  Vinas),  Hector  Grossi. — By  Any  Other  Name: 
Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera  of  Mexico,  Boyd  G.  Carter. 

Annales  Universitatis  Saraviensis.  VIII:3. — Der 
Zwecl{  der  Charaktere  Theophrasts,  Peter  Steinmetz; 
Das  Verstdndnis  des  Menschen  in  der  franzdsischen 
Philosophie  der  Gegenwart,  Joachim  Kopper. 

Canadian  Literature.  No.  3. — David  M.  Haync  on 
Saint-Denys  Garneau;  W.  B.  Holliday  on  Frederick 
Philip  Grove;  The  Third  Eye:  Jay  Maepherson’s  "The 
Boatman,"  James  Reaney;  The  Story  of  a  Novel,  Hugh 
MacLennan;  A  Manifesto  for  Beast  Poetry,  Wilfred 
Watson;  Desmond  Pacey  on  Major  John  Richardson 
(11). 

El  Clarin.  No.  29 — La  sensihilidad  de  la  Generacion 
de  1898,  D.  L.  Shaw. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  XX:l-2. — Anaxagoras  und 
die  Atomistil^,  Kurt  Bloch;  H.  Holmboe-Jcnsen  on 
Aristophanes’s  Lysistrata;  Otto  Foss  on  Menander’s 
Dyscolos;  Lucan  and  His  Text,  Franz  Blatt;  David 
J.  A.  Ross  on  Archpriest  Leo  of  Naples;  The  Text  of 
Carmina  Burana  116,  Peter  Dronke;  N.  Lukman  on 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

Culture.  XX:4. — The  Art  of  Narrative,  W.  L.  Mor¬ 
ton;  Thomas  of  Yorl(  and  His  Use  of  Aristotle:  an 
early  moment  in  the  history  of  British  philosophy,  Ed¬ 
gar  Scully. 

Erasmus.  XII:13-14,  15-16. — Reviews  of  important 
scholarly  works  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  in  all 
fields  of  humanistic  study. 

Etudes  Anglaises.  X1I:4. — Carlyle  interprHe  de  Dan¬ 
te,  A.  Carey  Taylor;  George  Eliot  et  les  personnages  de 
"Middlemarch,"  S)'lverc  Monod;  La  hihlioth^que  de 
Rudyard  Kipling,  F.  Leaud;  Early  American  Admirers 
of  Lamartine,  C.  M.  Lombard;  M.  T.  Jones-Davies  on 
Jacobean  and  Caroline  theater. 

The  Fifties.  No.  3. — The  Wor\  of  Donald  Hall, 
Crunk;  "The  Other  Night  in  Heaven"  hy  Diana  Till¬ 
ing,  anon.;  Some  Thoughts  on  Lorca  and  Rene  Char, 
Robert  Bly. 

Filosofia.  X:4  (supp.),  Xl:l. — Philosophy  Will  Nev¬ 
er  Be  a  Science,  Herbert  W.  Schneider;  True  and  False 
in  Metaphysics,  W.  H.  Walsh;  Die  Formeln  des  \qte- 
gorischen  Imperativs  und  die  Ahleitung  inhaltlich  he- 
stimmter  Pflichten,  Julius  Ehbinghaus;  La  verdad  como 
lengfiaje  de  silencio  en  el  hombre,  Adolfo  Munoz- 
Alonso;  Descartes  et  la  sagesse  mesoccidentale,  Pierre 
Joulia. — Dalla  logica  dell'algehra  alTalgehra  della  lo- 
gica,  Francesco  Barone;  Retorica  e  semantica  da  Aris¬ 
totle  alia  prima  stoa,  Armando  Plebe;  Esperienza  ar- 
tistica  e  esperienza  scientifica  nel  pensiero  di  John 
Dewey,  Renzo  Raggiunti;  Le  teorie  estetiche  di  Ber¬ 
nardo  Berenson,  Anna  Franchi. 

French  Studies.  XIV:  1. — Don  J  nanism  in  "Les  liai¬ 
sons  dangereuses,"  Ronald  Grimsley;  Montherlant's 
Conception  of  the  Tragic  Hero,  P.  J  Norrish;  Three 
Pamphlets  by  d’Aubigne,  1.  Macdonald;  Boileau  and 
Longinus,  W.  G.  Moore. 


The  German  Quarterly.  XXXIII :2. — Deutsches  Lite- 
raturgeniessen  und-  Schaffen  in  der  Schweiz,  Alfred 
Senn;  Literary  Germany  and  Austria  1958/1959:  A 
Progress  Report,  Heinz  Politzer;  The  World  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Boll,  Richard  Plant;  Rilke’s  "Marien-Leben,"  Al¬ 
bert  Scholz. 

Giornale  di  Metafisica.  XIV  :6,  XV:  1. — Charles 
Boyer,  J.  Chaix-Ruy,  Andrc-A.  Deveaux,  et  al.,  on  the 
philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson;  Bergson  bibliographies 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  etc. — A  proposito  di  "Un 
incontro  tra  Heidegger  e  la  filosofia  tomista,"  Rosa 
Padellaro;  Raymond  Bayer,  Paul  Ginestier. 

Hispania.  XLIII;1. — La  estructura  de  "La  colmena," 
Manuel  Duran;  Narrative  Art  in  "La  Florida  del  Inca," 
Donald  G.  Castanien;  La  poesta  de  Amado  Nervo:  A 
cuarenta  anos  de  distancia,  Luis  Leal;  Manuel  Gu¬ 
tierrez  Najera,  His  "Cronicas”  in  the  "Revista  Azul," 
Harley  D.  Oberhelman. 

Hispanic  Review.  XXVIll:!. — The  Religious  Po¬ 
ems  of  Diego  de  San  Pedro:  Their  Relationship  and 
Their  Dating,  Keith  Whinnom;  Rosaura’s  Role  in  the 
Structure  of  "La  vida  es  sueho,"  William  M.  Whitby; 
The  Mythic  Cosmology  of  Unamuno’s  "El  Cristo  de 
Velazquez,"  Calvin  Cannon. 

International  Journal  of  Slavic  Linguistics  and  Po¬ 
etics.  1959:1-2. — Le  probleme  des  origines  du  polo- 
nais  litteraire,  Tadeusz  Milewski;  Notes  on  the  Uses 
of  Monologue  in  Artistic  Prose,  Victor  Erlich;  The  Nar¬ 
rative  Prose  of  Brjusov,  V.  Setschkareff. 

International  PEN.  X:2. — Some  Comments  on  the 
Works  of  the  Early  Indianists,  and  Their  Influence, 
Arvind  Patel. 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 
LVIII:4. — Schiller’s  Concept  and  Poetic  Treatment  of 
Death,  John  R.  Frey;  Blake  and  the  Druids,  Peter  J. 
Fisher(t);  Chapman’s  Renaissance  Man:  Byron  Re¬ 
considered,  Elias  Schwartz;  Milton’s  "Arcades,"  John 
Malcolm  Wallace;  In  Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats — and 
Wilfred  Owen,  Joseph  Cohen;  Langland’s  Walnut- 
Simile,  R.  E.  Kaske;  Churchill’s  Literary  Influence  on 
Cowper,  Morris  Golden;  Swedish  Knowledge  of 
American  Literature,  1920-1952:  A  Supplementary 
Bibliography,  Stephen  E.  Whicher. 

Les  Langues  Modernes.  LIII:6. — Les  instruments  de 
travail  du  germaniste:  Langue,  grammaire,  philologie, 
J.  Fourquet. 

Letterature  Moderne.  IX:5,  6. — Musica  come  tecnica 
e  sociologia:  Musica  come  musica,  Francesco  Flora; 
Aspetti  della  tematica  petrarchesca,  Ugo  Dotti;  Stile  e 
ispirazione  nell'esordio  di  "A  la  recherche  du  temps 
perdu,"  Foleo  Martinazzoli;  Letura  dei  "Racconti”  di 
Calvino,  Giovanni  Grazzini;  Rocco  Scotellaro,  poeta 
"crepuscolare,"  Natale  Tedesco. — Racconti  di  Anna 
Frank,  Francesco  Flora;  "Jane  Eyre”:  A  Romantic 
Exemplum  with  a  Difference,  Joseph  Prescott;  Intro- 
duzione  alia  poesia  dt  Girolamo  Comi,  Orcste  Macrl. 

Libri.  IX:4. — No  literary  articles. 

Utterair  Paspoort.  XIV:130,  131,  XW -.112. —Alleen 
de  Leangs  winnen,  Adriaan  van  der  Veen;  Ermenon- 
ville,  kasteel  voor  dwazen,  R.  Bakker;  De  Frankfurter 
Buchmesse,  J.  J.  Strating;  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema  on  A.  E. 
Housman;  Johan  Jacob  on  Franz  Kafka;  literary  let¬ 
ters  from  Frankfurt  (Karlheinz  Deschner),  London 
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(Sydney  Carter),  and  Paris  (Hans  de  Vaal). — Adriaan 
van  der  Veen  on  Alain  Robbe-Grillet;  Elisabeth  Au¬ 
gustin  on  Reinhold  Schneider;  Vondsten  maiden  reel 
goed,  J.  J.  Strating;  Theorie  en  Pral^tijk.,  L.  Th.  Leh¬ 
mann;  Partifanen  en  andere  helden,  Eric  van  der 
Steen;  Jacques  den  Haan  on  the  beat  generation;  lit¬ 
erary  letters  from  Frankfurt  (Karlheinz  Deschner), 
London  (Sydney  Carter),  and  Paris  (Hans  de  Vaal). — 
Gei'oel  tegen  politick,,  Adriaan  van  der  Veen;  Van 
Sarah  Bernhardt  tot  Mary  McCarthy,  Eric  van  der 
Steen;  Sybren  Polet  on  Attila  Jozsef;  J.  van  Geelen  on 
French  literary  prizes;  literary  letters  from  Paris  (Hans 
de  Vaal),  London  (Sydney  Carter),  Washington 
(Maarten  Mourik),  and  Frankfurt  (Karlheinz  Desch¬ 
ner). 

Mitceldnea  de  Ettudos  a  Joaquim  de  Carvalho. 
1959:2. — Perfil  intelectual  e  moral  do  Prof.  Joaquim 
de  Carvalho,  Cruz  Malpique;  La  ciencia  moderna  y  el 
periodo  helenistico,  .Antonio  M.  de  Guadan;  Herder  e 
Roma,  Antonio  Pinto  de  Carvalho;  Vnidad  de  Espaha, 
Federico  de  Om's;  Vma  fonte  pouco  conhecida  de  "Ot 
Lutiadat,"  H.  Houwens  Post;  Para  una  interpretacion 
de  Pitdgoras,  Jose  Vasconcelos;  Entre  Bodin  et  Que- 
vedo:  L’humanisme  politique  de  Juan  Pahlo  Martir 
Rizo,  Pierre  Mesnard. 

Monatshefte.  LII:1,  2. — "Kleider  machen  Leute” 
and  Durrenmatt’f  "Panne,”  Lida  Kirchberger;  Musil's 
Musicians,  Wilhelm  Braun;  The  Alt-Musikmeister  and 
Goethe,  Inge  D.  Halpert. — Ruhe  und  Aufstieg  im 
Werk  Christian  Morgensterns,  Erich  Hofacker;  The 
Tragedy  of  Lais  in  C.  M.  Wieland's  "Aristipp,”  Max 
Dufner;  Georg  Tennyson  on  Josef  Ponten. 

Orhis  Litterarum.  XIV:  1. — One  Reader's  Beginning, 
Patrick  Crutwell;  Illusive  Allusions.  Some  Reflections 
on  the  Critical  Approach  to  the  Poetry  of  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Staffan  Bergsten;  What  Is  the  Meaning  of  Happening? 
Merete  Licht;  Claes  Schaar  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Little 
Gidding”;  Point  of  View  in  T.  S.  Eliot's  Poetry,  Kris¬ 
tian  Smidt;  Finn  Vergmann  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Ash 
Wednesday.” 

Le  Parole  e  le  Idee.  l:2-i.—Caratteri  fondamentali 
della  poesia  medtevale,  Karel  Svoboda;  ll  "realismo” 
nel  "Decameron,”  Donato  Gagliardi;  L'umanesimo  al 
primo  cinquecento:  Da  Cristoforo  Longolio  al  "Cicero- 
nianus"  di  Erasmo,  Giulio  Vallese. 
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The  first  number  of  Revista  de  Historia  de  las  Ideas, 
published  by  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Institute  Panamericano  de  Geo- 
grafia  e  Historia,  calls  for  special  mention.  This  pub¬ 
lication  will  appear  in  June  and  December.  Dr.  Ben¬ 
iamin  Carrion,  president  of  the  Casa  de  la  Cultura  and 
president  of  the  Comision  Nacional  de  la  Historia  de  las 
Ideas  en  el  Ecuador,  accepted,  in  their  name,  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  publication  of  the  official  organ.  'The 
president  of  the  Comitc  de  Historia  de  las  Ideas  en 
America  is  Dr.  Leopoldo  Zea.  The  review  will  pub¬ 
lish  studies  on  the  philosophy  or  history  of  aesthetic, 
social,  political,  economic,  or  religious  ideas  in  the 
twenty-two  countries  of  the  Combion  de  Historia. 


Revista  Interamericana  de  Bihliografia.  IX:3. — To¬ 
mas  Carrasquilla  en  su  centenario,  Juan  Bautista  de 
Lavalle;  Im  estetica  de  Carrasquilla,  Carlos  Garcia 
Prada;  The  Human  Message  of  Tomas  Carrasquilla, 
Kurt  L.  Levy. 

Revue  de  Litteratiire  Comparer .  XXXlIL'l. — Le  "Re- 
vizor”  de  Gogol  devant  la  critique  journalistique  pari- 
sienne,  Charles  Corbet;  De  Patmore  a  Claudel,  Marius- 
Fran^ois  Guyard;  Lecturas  de  Garcia  Ijorca,  Daniel  De- 
voto;  La  rencontre  de  Wilde  et  de  Mallarme,  Eileen 
Souffrin;  Reinhold  Grimm  on  Maeterlinck  and  Ger¬ 
man  literature;  L'lnstitut  Historique  et  ses  collabora- 
teurs  argentins,  Paul  Verdevoye. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  CII:4. — Ernst 
Bickel  on  Kant  and  Seneca;  Pythagoras  in  den  Carmina 
Cantahrigiensia,  Walther  Kranz;  Wahrscheinliches  und 
Unwahrscheinliches  von  Aischylos,  Rudolf  Stark. 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate.  XII:3. 
— ll  " Sonatorrek”  di  Egill  Skallagrimsson  e  la  poesia 
scaldica,  Mario  Gabrieli;  Comment  et  pourquoi  j'ai 
entrepris  une  edition  critique  du  livre  "De  I'Alle- 
magne,”  Comtesse  Jean  de  Pange;  An  Unacknowl¬ 
edged  Borrowing  in  Stuart  Cloete's  "T he  Mask,"  Paul 
G.  Brewster. 

Romance  Philology.  XIII  :3. — "High  Spots”  in  Ital¬ 
ian  Bibliographical  History,  Archer  Taylor;  An  Analyt¬ 
ical  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Dr.  Ernest  Hatch 
Wilkins,  Giovanni  Cecchctti,  Nicholas  J.  Perella,  John 
A.  Scott,  and  Benjamin  Woodbridge,  Jr.;  Premessa  a 
un  repertorio  di  frasi  proverbiali.  Franca  Ageno;  La 
"Licentia  Testandi”  del  Petrarca,  Giuseppe  Billanovich. 

Studi  Francesi.  III:3. — Montaigne  et  les  conquerants 
de  I' or,  Marcel  Bataillon;  Pascal  et  la  signature  du 
formulaire  en  1661.  I:  L’ecrit  stir  la  signature,  Henri 
Gouhier;  Nuovi  contributi  alia  storia  del  termine  e  del 
concetto  di  “Rennaissance.”  Ill:  La  mediazione  dell' 
llluminismo  tra  Umanesimo  e  Romanticismo,”  Franco 
Simone;  "Les  miserables,”  Baudelaire  et  la  litterature 
contemporaine,  Antoine  Fongaro. 

Zagadnienia  Rodzajow  Literackfch.  11:1. — Juliusz 
Kleiner  on  the  role  of  time  in  literary  genres;  K.  Kove- 
tov  on  M.  J.  Lermontov’s  “The  Novice”;  Victor  Klem¬ 
perer  on  Fcnelon;  Stanislaw  F.  Michalski  on  genre 
problems  in  Indian  literature  and  poetics. 


The  Tenth  International  Congress  of  the  History  of 
Science  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  August  26- 
September  2,  1962.  Opening  sessions  of  the  Congress 
will  be  held  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
and  the  concluding  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress  is  Professor  Henry  Guerlac  of 
Cornell  University.  The  Secretary  of  the  Congress  L* 
Professor  C.  Doris  Heilman.  All  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  T he  Secretary,  Xth  International  Congress 
of  the  History  of  Science,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York  (U.S.A.).  Those  wishing  to  receive  bulle¬ 
tins  concerning  the  Congress  are  requested  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Secretary. 
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